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OOHBTAITTIHOPLE.* 

TTfE know so little of contemporary 
V V Italian writers, the heirs of the Latin 
classic literature, and of the rich and noble 
literature of mediaeval Italy, that it is gratify- 
ing to meet with a good translation of a work 
by one of the most eminent of them, written 
upon a subject alike inspiring the use of his 
own best powers, and replete, especially just 
now, with deep and general interest It is 
somewhat remarkable that there is not a single 
Italian author living who has a world-wide rep- 
utation ; and except to students and ** book- 
men," we doubt whether the name of De 
Amicis is at all known in this country. Yet 
in Italy he holds a literary rank somewhat 
resembling that of Tdne in France. A 
close and keen observer, with a full and 
warm imagination, and a remarkable faculty 
for iietailed picturesque description, his por- 
traitures of places and peoples have more 
than a photographic likeness, for they add the 
glow and contrast of color to dose fidelity 
of outline and feature. In Constantinople 
he had a subject fitted to call forth all the 
force of his lavish style and enthusiastic 
literary temperament ; and in observing the 
city of the Eastern Emperors and the Ca- 
liphs of Islam, he seems to have caught in 
its air a sort of Oriental glow of fancy and 
poetry. The book is most timely, for all 
eyes are now turned toward the majestic and 
incongruous city, metropolis of three conti- 
ijients, the citadel which guards the watery 
portal where Asia meets Europe. The fate 
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of Constantinople is eveii now trembling in 
the balance ; one great power broods over it, 
ready, it would appear, to swoop on the glit- 
tering prize at the first favorable moment ; 
while another great power, lowering near, 
warns the would-be conqueror to keep hands 
off. Whatever the fate of the wonderful 
city, its history'and its aspect, and its present 
peril, cannot but awaken a lively interest in 
De Amicis*s book. It would be impossible 
for any writer to so describe Constantinople 
that it would be presented as a clear, harmo- 
nious picture to the mind ; for there is no 
such thing as unity in either the physical 
or the social features of the place. It is, as 
De Amicis says, at once beautiful and hide- 
ous. Glories of Byzantine and of Eastern 
architecture stand cheek by jowl with dismal 
and wretched hovels and dark, narrow alleys, 
and rise glittering above gloomy valleys. It 
is a human bazaar of all nations, costumes, 
customs, physiognomies. The life is Asiatic, 
European, African. Indescribably magnifi- 
cent as it is approached through the Sea of 
Marmora, with its noble heists crowned 
with cypresses, firs, and planes, its splendid 
palaces and mosques with forests of gilded 
domes and minarets, its monuments and 
gardens, its wealth of color and architectural 
beauty, Constantinople betrays, when oae 
enters and wanders through its streets, " a 
confusion of civilization and barbarism 
which presents an image oi all the cities 
upon earth, and gathers to itself all the 
aspects of human life." The succession of 
strange and surprising sights is endless ; it 
is ** composed of ancient cities that are in 
decay, new cities of yesterday, and other 
cities now being born." 

De Amicis confines himself mainly to the 
picturesque phases and contrasts of Con- 
stantinople. The scenes on the crowded 
bridge which spans the Golden Horn and 
unites Stamboul with Pera and Galata, the 
Oriental repose and sloth of Stamboul — the 
Turkish quarter of the city — the bold heights 
and busy marts and bristling arsenal of 
Galata, where Greek and Armenian physiog- 
nomies prevail, the elegant purlieus of Pera 
where the white faces and western costumes 
remind one that those noble eminences and 
elegant edifices are the site of the European 
quarter, the inns and the eunuchs, the cos- 
tumes and street life, the strange jumble of 
races and customs and trades, the dogs which 
are a pest and the birds which are a delight, 
are all delineated with such graphic force, 
color, and rhetorical contrast, that one derives 
from his pages a strangely vivid, while con- 
fused and bewildering, idea of the decaying 
but still splendid, metropolis. 

In one of the closing chapters of the 
book De Amicis portrays the character of 
the Turk of the present day as it appears 
in his eyes ; a subject peculiarly interesting 
just now, since upon a true estimate of that 



character must be founded, to a large degree, 
an intelligent judgment of the right or wrong 
of the Russian invasion, and the merits of 
one side or the other of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. He represents the Turks as grave, 
composed, dignified, reserved in language, 
with enigmatic faces; as peaceable, sober, 
and cleanly on the exterior, while really 
corrupt, idle, proud, inert, and luxurious. 
He draws a contrast between the upper 
and low^r orders of Turkish society, the 
former having '^ small heads, low foreheads, 
dull eyes, pendant lips, and gross bodies," 
and being correspondingly '' ambiguous and 
colorless" in character; while the lower 
class presents types with vigorous bodies, 
well-formed heads, aquiline noses, brilliant 
eyes and prominent jaws, ''and a something 
strong and bold in the whole person." De 
Amicis regards the Turk as incapable of 
reform, such is his utter self-satisfaction, and 
his sublime contempt for Aryan civilization. 
The translator has well acquitted herself 
of the task of interpreting into good and 
rather florid English the exuberant style of 
the author. George M. Towle. 



JOHH EAVDOLPH OF ROAIOKE* 

IN plan and office this volume, resembles 
Harvey's Reminiscences of Webster^ save 
that it presents not one man's reminiscences, 
but those of several, and that they r relate 
almost wholly to Mr. Randolph in the more 
private phases of his character and. life. 
John Randolph the politician. Congressman,' 
statesman, is seen only in the distance. 
Fifteen years ago Mr. Bouldin, in something 
of a spirit of hero-worship, began the collec- 
tion of his materials, having as a foundation 
a contribution in manuscript from his father, 
the Hon. James W. Bouldin. To this he 
proceeded to add such further anecdotes and 
traditions as he was able to pick up by dili- 
gent inquiry among other of the older citi- 
zens and families to whom Mr. Randolph 
had been formerly well-known. The under- 
tsdcing was most pnuseworthy, and the result 
is to clothe one of the remarkable figures of 
American history with a large variety o£ 
new details. We do not know that Mr. 
Bouldin's a$ta will substantially alter the 
proportions of John Randolph's personality, 
or materially soften its outlines ; but some 
points are certainly intensified, some features 
are moved into a deeper light or shade, and 
the whole man is brought forth to us out of 
the past with a wonderful freshness and 
reality. 

Much of the sharp eccentricity pf John 
Randolph's genius undoubtedly sprang fnnn 
his peculiar ancestry. He was sixth in 
direct descent from Pocahontas by the En- 
glish line, and his character and life wer^ 
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full of the strange and contradictory impulses 
and habits which such a mixture of blood 
might betoken. He was one of the most 
passionate, and at the same time could be 
one of the kindest, of men. Toward his 
fellows he was often vindictive to the point 
of cruelty, yet for animal and even vegetable 
life he professed at times a tenderness almost 
irrational. He was profane, and coarse often 
in his speech to the point of obscenity. 
He was never married, and lived much 
of the time a hermit's life in a lonely cabin. 
He was a hard, sometimes a desperate 
drinker, and by his own confession an opium 
user; yet he employed the forms of piety 
with apparent sincerity, and could pray, and 
even exhort on occasion, with the best 
Though his manner was often harsh even to 
virulence, yet his mien was at times im- 
pressively aifable, and hatred of him for his 
arrogance was mingled with a sentiment 
toward his genius bordering on adoration. 

Mr. Randolph never completed his collegi- 
ate education, but he carried with him to the 
solitudes of Roanoke a love of books and 
reading, and in the midst of a choice library 
there pursued the intellectual life with zest 
and profit He was an enthusiastic sports- 
man, an accomplished horseman, and fond of 
music. " I thought his singing^'* said Judge 
J. W. Bouldin, '' as far surpassed other men^s 
singing as his speaking surpassed other 
mefCs speaking." In his personal habits he 
affected state and ceremony, and upon points 
of what he deemed etiquette would be precise 
even if he had to quarrel for it His favor- 
ite conveyance was a lumbering old '* coach 
and four." He kept a park. In his person 
he was extremely neat, and in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of his household and his 
estate punctiliously systematic and careful. 
His cabin w^ of logs, but his cellar was 
stored with the richest and rarest of wines.. 
He looked upon his servants as the slaves 
that they were, but they looked upon him as 
almost a god. With all his wealth his habit 
Was penurious ; yet, at least $ix candles gen- 
erally burned by his bed at night A man 
bf dauntless courage himself, there was 
nothing he seemed to like to do more than 
to frighten others. Once he was convinced 
that one of his negroes had stolen some 
l^ood. 

" He shut himself up in the same room with 
the suspected negro, told him he could not live 
in the same world with such a rascal, and gave 
him one gun, and he took another. The poor 
slave, alarmed nearly to death, ran up stairs and 
jumped out of the window. All this was for 
effect He knew his servant was afraid to defend 
himself; nor had he the slightest idea of shoot- 
ing him ; his sole object was to place the negro 
in terror." 

Nothing perhaps stands out more promi- 
nently in this volume than the figure of Mr. 
Randolph upon the stump and the platform. 
About his appearance there was never any- 
thing common or plain. But when he came 



forward to address a popular assembly he 
seemed to be in some sense transfigured. 
Then and there his personal presence as- 
sumed a singular majesty, while his oratori- 
cal style was altogether inimitable. He had 
a wonderful power of the eye, and the almost 
uncanny expressiveness of ^ his forefinger 
has become historical. Says Mr. W. H. 
Elliott in this volume : 



"The 'long, bony finger' really appeared, 
when used in gesticulation, to have no bone in 
it ; for when it had accomplished what it had 
been called into action for, \X ytoxiX^faU ever on 
the back of his hand^ almost as limp as a string, 
as if, having done its work, it sought repose." 

A very graphic picture of Mr. Randolph, 
as a public speaker, is given by Mr. James 
M. Whipple, as he was seen and heard at 
the March term of the l^rince Edward Co. 
Court in 1 82 1. We reproduce a few of its 
touches : 

"Joining the throng, I followed on, and dis- 
covered a dense crowd surrounding a person in 
a sulky, drawn by a gray horse, and behind it a 
negro seated on another of the same color, ap- 
parently its match. The heads of these animals 
were lilted hieh above the spectators, and looked 
down upon them with a disdainful pride. On 
approaching it was observed that the sulky and 
harness were a deep black, with brilliant plated 
mountings, the shafts bent to a painful segment 
of a circle, the horses of the best keep, as, 
doubtless they were of the highest bloo<'. The 
servant, who was of the profoundest sable, car- 
ried a high black portmanteau behind him, and 
was attired in clothing of the same hue. Quite 
a strong contrast — possibly designed — was ex- 
hibited between the masses of intense darkness 
and the plating, the horses, the teeth and shirt 
collar of the servant The order of the whole 
equipage was complete. The tenant of the 
sulky was as frail a man as I have ever seen. . . 

" He was the merest skeleton of a man ; any 
boy of fifteen could likely have mastered hini. 
His extreme emaciation may have magnified his 
apparent height, which was about six feet. 
There seemed to be a want of action about his 
knees, which were somewhat in-tumed. He 
drew them up in walking, and did not throw 
them boldly forward, more than the usual amount 
of the bottom of the feet was seen as he moved, 
and he placed these directly forward, as the 
Indians do. 

" The outer man was now fully presented to 
those before hinu He was evidently a great 
sufferer from disease. ... He appeared to be 
the Englishman and the Indian mixed, the 
latter assuming the outer, the former the laiger 
part of the inner man. His dress was all En- 
glish—all over. His hat was black; his coat 
was blue, with brilliant metallic buttons and 
velvet collar ; his breeches and vest drab, with 
fair-topped English boots and massive silver 
spurs — likely they were ancestral; his watch 
ribbon sustained a group of small seals — heir- 
looms, it may be, from times beyond Cromwell. 
His age must have been about forty-three ; his 
hair was bright brown, straight, not perceptibly 
gray, thrown back from his forehead and tied 
mto a queue, neither lon^ nor thick. His com- 
plexion was swarthy; his face beardless, full, 
round and plump ; his eye hazel, brilliant, inquis- 
itive, proud; his mouth was of delicate cast, 
well suited to a small head and face, filled with 
exquisite teeth, well kept as they could be ; his 
lips painted, as it were, with indigo, indicating 
days of suffering and nights of torturing pain. 
His hands were as fair and delicate as any giri's. 
Every part of his dress and person was evidently 
accustomed to the utmost care. 

"His face was the most beautiful and attractive 
to me I had almost ever seen. There was no 



acerbity about it that day. . . . He was calm, 
slow, and solemn, throughout his address. The 
text of it was the 'Missouri Compromise,* and 
he expended not more than fifteen minutes in its 
delivery. His manner was deliberate, beyond 
any speaker I have ever heard. . . . He stood 
firm in his position, his action and grace seemed 
to be from the knee up. His voice was that of 
a well-toned flageolet, the key conversational, 
though swelled to its utmost compass. The 
grandeur of his mein and his impressive saluta- 
tion may have composed his audience into the 
deep silence which pervaded, but the uttering of 
a few words disclosed a power of engaging at- 
tention which I have met with in no other man 
— his articulation. Without this it is hard to 
conceive how, in the open air, he could have 
been so distinctly heard by so large a mass. . . . 
Not only every word and every syllable, but it 
seemed that every letter of every word in every 
syllable was distinctly rounded." 

Counting the Appendix as one, there are 
twenty chapters in the book, most of which 
are crowded with interesting matter like the 
above. One is devoted to Mr. Randolph's 
duel with Henry Clay, another to the partic- 
ulars of his mission to Russia, a third to the 
curious history of his several wills, etc. 
The death-bed scene, too, is described with 
much circumstantiality. The whole book is 
of that extremely quotable sort that one 
scarcely knows where to begin with it or 
cease froni it, and from the first page to the 
last it will be found a rare treat by all lovers 
of anecdotical biography. 

Mr. Randolph's eccentricities were often 
interpreted as the freaks of a disordered 
mind, but Mr. Bouldin accepts the theory of 
no other madness than an occasional mania 
a potu. His remarks upon the character 
of his hero are generally very candid and 
judicious, the enthusiasm of the worshiper 
giving no sign of blindness to the earthi- 
ness of the idol. Mr. Bouldin admires, 
but he can also condemn, and in all respects 
he has performed a difficult task with excel- 
lent discretion and complete success. We 
notice but one or two allusions that could be 
offensive to a cultivated taste, and the admis- 
sion of these is perhaps required in the 
interest of historic truth. The book is 
printed at Richmond, Va., and we may add 
that it is very nicely, even beautifully, printed. 
It contains a portrait of Mr. Randolph on 
steel, which gives a highly pleasant impres- 
sion of him. Little, Brown & Co., of Bos- 
ton, are agents at the North for its sale. 



EASE'S WALKS IH LOITDOH* 

T^HOSE who have shared Mr. Hare's 
Roman and Italian Days and Walks 
will regard with pleasure his new invitation 
for a ramble in the streets of London. But, 
in truth, to walk about London is a different 
thing from walking in Rome, and less agree- 
able. Such fragments as remain of the 
quaint and ancient city are so overgrown 
and incorporated with modern ugliness and 
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squalor, so blackened by centuries of soot ; 
there are such miles of mediocrity and 
w^tes of dullness to go through before 
arriving at them; Philistinism so prevails, 
and crowds ; there is so little of the charm 
of atmosphere to be counted upon ; that a 
stranger might wander for days, weary and 
disappointed, and never guess at the riches 
that lie close at hand for those who know 
how to search for them. " Might," we say, 
for fortunately this contingency lies in the 
past tense for all such as are lucky and wise 
enough to provide themselves beforehand 
with Mr. Hare's volumes. Framed on the 
same plan with his Roman guide-book, this 
delightful work, taking five or six well- 
selected centers as points of divergence, 
carries the traveler minutely through the 
great city and its environs, indicating all 
noteworthy objects, and giving in a compact 
but always charming way the historical and 
legendary particulars which belong to each 
and lend it interest. 

The value of such an itinerary can only 
be justly estimated by those who have tried 
the experiment of seeing London- without it. 
Hosts of interesting things lie tucked away 
in obscure quarters which strangers seldom 
visit, or even hear of, till it is too late. There 
are churches like St Helen's, Bishopsgate, 
or St Mary Ovcry — now St Saviour's — full 
of carvings and tombs; old mansions like 
Crosby Hall : churchyards where rest illus- 
trious sleepers; ancient inns; spots made 
memorable for all time by a moment of 
history: and past them it is easy for the 
traveler to go, tmseeing and unknowing, 
bewildered and jostled, lost in the maze of 
houses and people. For finding all these 
Mr. Hare gives clear, concise directions. 
He tells where keys are to be had, permits 
applied for, which way to turn, what to look 
at on the way, what things mean. More than 
this, he has a happy knack of rummaging the 
past which enables him to enrich his pages with 
a host of quaint minor details and illustfations 
not found elsewhere. He even pauses to 
tell what waSf a word of unfortunate fre- 
quence in describing London antiquities; 
for this last decade has been one of spolia- 
tion, and the march of so-called ''improve- 
ment" is fast eradicating the old, quaint 
splendors in which the city was once so 
rich. 

How many of us, till Mr. Hare came for- 
ward to tell it, knew this derivation of the 
word tawdry ? 

** The only remaining fragment of the old Ely 
House is the chapel, dedicated to St. Etheldreda, 
daughter of Anna, King of the West Angles, and 
wife of Egfrid, King of Northumberland, whose 
society she forsook to become Abbess of Ely 
and foundress of its cathedral. She was best 
known after death by the popular name of St. 
Awdry. A fair was held in her honor, at which 
a particular kind of beads were sold called St. 
Awdry or Tawdry beads. Gradually these grew 
to be of the shabbiest and cheapest description, 
and became a by-word for anything shabby or 



flimsy — whence our familiar word 'tawdry* 
commemorates St Etheldreda." 

It is not only in the indication of little- 
known places that Mr. Hare's pricis will be 
found of value; he is equally fresh and 
thorough in the description of places which 
are well-known. His chapters on West- 
minster Abbey,* for example, contain all that 
is of moment in Dean Stanley's admirable, 
but bulky, book. Many a returned trav- 
eler will sigh for the chance to "do "that 
venerable pile over again under such guid- 
ance, and we prophesy that the black-and- 
red covers of his helpful volumes will be- 
come as familiar to sight this summer under 
the fan-roofs of those rich and dusky aisles, 
as are the scarlet liveries of Murray and 
Baedeker, or the black gowns of the over- 
attentive vergers. 



LEOET'8 £]raLA5D * 

ONE of Mr. Lecky's recent critics has 
taken exception to the title of this 
work on the ground that it lacks the consec- 
utive and well-arranged narrative of history. 
Mr. Lecky says in his preface that he deals 
with the "permanent forces" of history, 
and he disclaims any intention of adhering 
to the usual- methods of arrangement, from 
which indeed he is debarred by the nature 
of his subject The objection to his title, 
therefore, resolves itself into the question 
whether " the permanent forces " are history 
in its truest and best sense, or whether they 
are merely objects for detached studies or 
essays. Nothing can be more certain than 
that these great social and political forces, 
when properly considered, either by them- 
selves or in connection with the general 
course of events, are what alone raise history 
from the level of annals to the rank of the 
sciences. Mr. Lecky has confined himself 
to the permanent forces, and in so doing has 
occupied but one department of history; 
and has moreover approached it from the 
more purely scientific side. Such a work is 
avowedly limited, but it is none the less 
history, and in some wa3rs history of the 
highest kind. Both the subject and the 
author's methods are striking examples of 
what the present generation has done to 
render history philosophical and scientific. 
It is in this way that the vast accumulations 
of the past are utilized, broad generalizations 
effected, and the laws which govern the 
actions and the development of the human 
race slowly established. 

History of this sort, when properly written, 
is fortunate in being free from the dryness 
so common to other sciences. The necessa- 
ry data are to be found in the lives, charac- 
ters, and deeds of nations and individuals, 
and possess, as such, the attraction which a 
real human interest alone can give. From 

* A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By 
W. E. H. Lecky. a vols. D. Appleton & Co. 



the wide range of his studies Mr. Lecky has 
always at his command a wealth of illustra- 
tion for every point that he discusses and 
for every proposition he advances. To all 
questions he brings, too, armature and well- 
balanced judgment His criticism is acute 
and impartial, while his dieories, always 
reasonable and often ingenious, are usually 
very sound. Mr. Lecky has a strong fancy 
for controverting generally accepted doc- 
trines which modem thought has formulated, 
and in many cases, when a theory has been 
pushed too far, his strictures are very just 
In other instances, however, from a spirit of 
opposition, perhaps, he has gone too far 
in the other direction. 

The work opens with a refutation of Lord 
Mahon's generally received opinion that the 
Whig and Tory parties of recent times have 
exchanged the positions which they respect- 
ively held at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Lecky's argument on this point 
seems conclusive, but on two other questions, 
of far more importance than any new theory 
of parties, he is by no means equally suc- 
cessful. One of them is the favorite doc- 
trine of the modem school, which excludes 
the operation of chance as a factor in any 
of the great events of history. The chapter 
of accidents furnished many texts to the 
moral historians of a past generation, and 
was adorned by them with a good deal of 
solemn preaching and some ingenious spec- 
ulation. Perhaps "• the chances " have been 
too hardly dealt with in these later and more 
scientific days, and they may deserve some 
defense to prevent their being wholly over- 
looked. But Mr. Lecky, in supporting th eir 
claims, goes much too far when he assigns 
to them anything but a very subordinate 
place, or a merely modifjring influence. He 
treats in a similar fashion a question which 
is one of the most important in the whole 
domain of history, that of differences of 
race. There is no doubt that the race-theory, 
unless supplemented by a careful considera- 
tion of climate, situation, and all the various 
conditions of human existence, may lead to 
serious error and much injustice. Every 
one, too, must S3rmpathize with Mr. Lecky in 
his opinion '* that invectives against nations 
or classes are usually very shallow." But 
in ''tracing the causes which have made 
nations what they are," any writer who ex- 
cludes, as Mr. Lecky seems inclined to do, 
the fundamental cause of difference of race, 
is in danger of offering conclusions on very 
inadequate grounds. Mr. Lecky's chapter 
on Ireland, one of the best in the book, is 
an instance of this. It is beyond question 
that for many years Ireland was governed 
almost as badly as it is possible to conceive, 
and England is still expiating her sins in this 
direction. But this of itself is not enough 
to account for the history of Ireland. Leg- 
islation may ameliorate or injure a nation 
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very greatly. War, conquest, and religious 
strife may leave lasting traces, but none of 
them singly, nor all together, have thus far 
succeeded in obliterating or creating great 
national characteristics. There are some 
qualities which are inherent in races from 
the time when they emerge into the light of 
history. One great cause of England's 
failure and Ireland's misfortunes is to be 
found in the fact that, to put it as civilly as 
possible. Irishmen are not Englishmen, and 
to this fact Mr. Lecky apparently attaches 
little or no weight. 

Within the limits of this notice it is of 
course impossible to render justice to so 
extensive a work, or to do more than point 
out its general scope and enumerate some 
of the more important subjects discussed. 
The first volume is devoted to the earlier 
years of the eighteenth century. The con- 
dition and development of parties, the rise 
and decline of church influence, and the 
state of Europe after the peace of Utrecht, 
are brought out with great skill and force, 
while the low intellectual condition of En- 
gland after the accession of the House 
of Brunswick is made painfully apparent. 
The first volume is rich, too, in those usually 
neglected details of daily life which tell us 
more than anything else what the people 
really were who made the history that now 
is written. The second volume deals with 
the American colonies, with Scotland and 
Ireland, and with the Methodist revival. 
The brief treatment of the colonies is 
neither sufficient nor satisfactory, and Mr. 
Lecky, while displaying a high appreciation 
of the character of the colonists, has ac- 
cepted some of the popular errors in regard 
to them which he ought to have avoided. 
That of Scotland is wholly good, except that 
Mr. Lecky *s views as to race differences 
prevent his attaching due weight to the fact 
that the lowland Scotch, who made Scotland 
what she is, and saved her from the fate of 
Ireland, were of Teutonic blood. Mention 
has already been made of the admirable 
chapter on Ireland. There is nothing on 
the same subject at all comparable to it either 
in impartiality or grasp, and incidentally it 
may be said that Mr. Lecky's calm and 
crushing demolition of Mr. Froude is a most 
noticeable feature. The only objection to 
the careful, candid, and judicious account of 
Methodism is that the author leaves us in 
the dark as to his opinion of the ultimate 
value of the movement. He seems to inti- 
mate that the good and evil effects of the 
revival were pretty nearly balanced, and if 
this is his opinion it is certainly as favorable 
a one, not only as the movement deserves, 
but as could have been expected of Mr. 
Lecky. The work is throughout of great 
value and interest, and the smooth style, 
occasionally picturesque and almost always 
vigorous, enhances the attraction. I 



OAHOH FABSAB OK LAKQUAQE* 

STUDENTS and general readers will 
find in the new edition of Canon Far- 
rar's two books. Chapters on Language and 
Families of Speech^ now published in one 
volume, a most interesting and valuable 
treatise on the nature and the divisions of 
human speech. The book is pervaded by 
the onomatopoietic theory of language, the 
bow-wow theory ; a good name, by the way, 
although the author feels somewhat ag- 
grieved by it. Were not the disciples first 
called Christians at Antioch? There are 
also a number of other linguistic heresies 
interspersed, yet we are not of those who 
wish a useful and inspiring book to be ta- 
booed on account of a little mixture of 
heresy. The enormous services of Max 
Miiller to the science of language encourage 
us to welcome a brilliant expounder even of 
the wrong side of a cause. Socrates would 
have been impossible without the Sophists. 
Still one who approaches the subject with 
unformed opinions ought to be on his guard. 

Many persons who believe in some combi- 
nation of the bow-wow and pooh-pooh theo- 
ries will feel that the author gives too great 
prominence to vocal imitations, over natural 
expressions of emotions. The difficulty with 
the onomatopoietic theory, at least in combi- 
nation with the interjectional, as the author 
presents it, is not that it is unsound, but that 
it encourages the play of fancy on the part 
of untrained and uneducated persons. Every 
man his own etymologist is as dangerous 
a principle as every man his own family 
physician. This theory almost Irresistibly 
tempts the student to disregard the sound 
principles of etymology that have been es- 
tablished within the last fifty years, and 
indulge himself in fantastic quackery. To 
give a new beginner a large number of 
modem words in all languages as onomato- 
poietic, without hinting at their earlier forms 
or their history and long development, can- 
not but be misleading. The science of lan- 
guage is a historical one in the main, and 
the very first necessity for its successful 
study is to put the mind in the attitude of 
historical research. All the solid gains of 
the past fifty years have been got by this 
kind of research, and we may be sure all real 
advancement will be so gained in the future. 
This central truth is, it would seem, almost in- 
evitably lost sight of in the onomatopoietic 
treatment of the science. Even Canon 
Farrar, who is entirely in accord on this 
point with the great scientific etymologists, 
seems unable to escape altogether the ten- 
dency referred to. 

Nevertheless the book has very great 
compensating merits. One is the recogni- 
tion, by a sufficiently orthodox thinker, of 
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two much disputed theories — the human ori- 
gin of language and the development of man 
from barbarism. The doctrine of the hunym 
.origin of language is defended by Canon Far- 
rar with great force and eloquence, and the 
development of language is followed out so 
fully as to leave little to be desired. The 
psychological aspect is discussed in an intel- 
ligible and interesting manner. This kind 
of treatment, like the assent of such men as 
Dr. Gray to the mutability of species, ought 
to go far to do away with the theological 
scare about science. 

Another merit of the book is its able op- 
position to Max Miiller and his linguistic 
theories. The style is charming, and the 
book will no doubt interest many minds in 
the study of language, as it has done before 
in its other form. Some who otherwise 
would go along the beaten track of schol- 
astic pedantry, and some who would be 
drawn into natural science, as well as some 
who probably would not study at all, will 
find this book stimulating and instructive. We 
recommend no one to read it, however, with- 
out having at hand as an antidote the views 
of Prof. Whitney, who, though not so cap- 
tivating a writer, is a far clearer and more 
logical expositor, and a far more trustworthy 
guide. It is curious that Dr. Farrar has 
apparently never read our American scholar's 
books. They are not mentioned in the ap- 
pended bibliography of the subject, and 
nothing is cited from them except an unim- 
portant illustration. The insular provincial- 
ism of England cotdd hardly need a better 
illustration. 



THE BIBLE FOB LEABITEBS * 

THIS very notable work, of which the 
two volumes devoted to the Old Test- 
ament are now at hand, is a translation, 
excellently done, of a Dutch treatise issuing 
from a school of theologians and preachers, 
who have been attracting of late the earnest 
attention of many German, English, and 
American scholars. At their head stands 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at 
Leiden, author of a learned historico-critical 
introduction to the Old Testament, not trans- 
lated, in which is vindicated at length a chro- 
nological scheme of the Old Testament 
writings that departs widely, not only from 
the common arrangement, but also from 
that usually followed by rationalistic critics. 
Upon this foundation is based his History 
of the Religion of Israel^ translated some 
years since into English, whose specific and 
unique excellence is its attempt to trace a 
natural and gradual development of the faith 
which we call Judaism. 

Kuenen's history, of which, whatever may 
be said of its conclusions, no Old Testament 
scholar can safely remain ignorant, is not a 
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book for the people at large; but two emi. 
nent disciples of the same views, Dr. N. 
Oort, Professor of Oriental Languages at 
Amsterdam, and Dr. I. Hooykaas, pastor at 
Rotterdam, have written, with the assistance 
and advice of Dr. Kuenen, a popular work, 
intended to bring home to the general reader 
the results of the Biblical investigations of 
the new school. The BibU for Learners is 
the title which the American publishers have 
^ven to the translation made by Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed of London. The first volume 
covers the Bible history from Genesis to the 
beginning of David's reign, and, like the 
succeeding volume, which treats of the Kings 
and Prophets and extends to the reign of 
Herod the Great, is written by Dr. Oort. 
The volume on the New Testament, yet to 
follow, is prepared by Dr. Hooykaas. 

It is beyond our limits to give more than 
the most general idea of a work which en- 
deavors to popularize, for all but children, 
the most self-consistent and advanced ration- 
alistic Biblical criticism of the day. There 
certainly can be no severer test of the intel- 
lectual coherency and actual religious worth 
of such criticism than an attempt of this 
kind. But we say, without hesitation, to 
every person who is interested to know the 
Bible, and is attracted to this work, that 
none but a pronounced bigot can object to 
the tone in which it is written. Taking up 
in historical order the narratives of the Old 
Testament, Dr. Oort reproduces them, as 
they there stand, in a familiar, but not child- 
ish style, and then goes on in the most 
reverential and constructive spirit to separate 
what he considers the historical from the 
unhistorical elements, and to draw the moral 
and spiritual lessons upon which he is always 
intent. In the elucidation of the text he 
makes use of a mass of information derived 
from all quarters of historical research, 
which nowhere else, to our knowledge, is 
accessible to the English reader; and this 
he does without pedantry, and with a very 
rare talent for popularization. The great 
majority of Bible readers will find many 
beliefs, which they have held unquestionable, 
questioned here, or set aside as untenable ; 
but if they believe that religion is the high- 
est reasonableness they will welcome a work 
which calmly, re veren dally, and with a deep 
religious intention, sets forth the well-consid- 
ered views of very wise, able, and religious 
men. The Bible is to them, not " the book 
of our religion, but of religion^'' " because 
the place of honor in the religious life of 
mankind, and of each man in particular, 
belongs to the person of Jesus, and because 
it is upon Jesus that the whole Bible turns." 
Errors and mistakes there must be, even 
with the soberest scholarship and the purest 
intentions; but we have no hesitation in 
commending these volumes of Dr. Oort's to 
orthodox and liberal, to believers in the 



Bible and unbelievers, as a very able and 
laudable attempt to illustrate the Old Testa- 
ment, with all the aids of modern physical 
and historical science, for those who cannot 
be critical students, but who wish to know 
the facts and the principles of the life of the 
people that has given to the world a clearer 
morality and a deeper piety than any other, 
ancient or modern, has shown. The work 
is one of genuine value to all students of 
Biblical literature. 



HISTOBIO MAVSIOITS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA* 

THIS large and handsome work steps, 
though with a little tardy pace, to the 
music of the Centennial. Its generous di- 
mensions, excellent typography, and chaste 
library style of binding, will commend it at 
once to the lovers of books of beauty, while 
its contents will secure for it the lasting 
regard of the student of local history and 
the antiquary. What Mr. S. A. Drake has 
done so well for Boston and Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, Mr. Westcott has essayed 
for Philadelphia ; though he is occupied less 
with comprehensive delineation of a general 
field, than with the exhaustive description of 
a few conspicuous objects in it A more 
competent guide to the historic buildings of 
the Quaker. City it would be difficult to name. 
The sketches composing the volume are 
thirty-five in number. Of the public edifices 
in the city proper, Independence Hall, Car- 
penters' Hall, and the Philadelphia Library ; 
of the churches, the old Swedes Church, 
Christ Church, and the Free Quaker Meet- 
ing-House ; of city domiciles, Penn's cottage, 
the curious Loxley house, and the house 
where the Declaration of Independence was 
written, the old London Coffee House, the 
office of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs during the Revolution; and of su- 
burban mansions, Stenton, the home of the 
Logans ; Mount Pleasant, made memorable 
by Arnold's occupancy; Lansdowne, Bel- 
mont, The Hills, and Sedgeley ; are among 
the subjects treated. Mr. Westcott takes 
a building as a central point only, and 
groups around it a great amount of informa- 
tion, personal, historical, genealogical, and 
archaeological, much of it curious, and all of 
it fascinating tp one with any reverent regard 
for the scenes and incidents and personali- 
ties on which rests the fame of one of the 
most honorable and honored of American 
cities. The work presents the results of a 
great deal of laborious research, and apart 
from its antiquarian interest possesses no 
small value on purely historical grounds. 
Studies like this give glimpses of the past 
which are more and better than mere history, 
in the air of reality they give to the life 
that has passed away forever. 

* The Historic Mansions of Philadelphia. By Thom|>- 
son Westcott. Porter ft Coates. 



Of the nearly eighty illustrations accom- 
panying this volume there is at least one 
which deserves special notice for its excel- 
lence. This is the view of the interior of 
Christ Church, on page 89, which is a rare 
product of both the draughtsman's and the 
engraver's skill. The effect of the sun's 
rays, entering the window at the right, is 
finely shown, though but a touch ; and gives 
a spirit to the whole scene. Many of the 
other pictures, we regret to say, are coarsely 
done, though if they claim allowance on the 
score of fidelity to old prints, what appears 
to be a defect may be in some cases really a 
merit. 



OHABLOTTE OUSHHAir * 

MISS STEBBINS'S memoir of herdis- 
tinguished friend, Charlotte Cushman, 
should be welcome, if on no other grounds, 
as a testimony to the occasionally lofty 
character of the dramatic profession and the 
full possibilities of the dramatic art, and as 
a co-operative influence ' of no small weight 
toward that elevation of the stage which is 
so much to be desired. Miss Cushman was 
more than perhaps the most illustrious ac- 
tress of her day ; she was one of the truest 
and noblest of women ; character combined 
in her with genius almost to the production 
of an ideal. 

Miss Cushman's character, no less than 
her genius, was an inheritance. She was a 
direct descendant, in the eighth generation, 
of the Robert Cushman who shared with 
William Brewster the honor of organizing 
the Plymouth Colony. She was born in 
Boston on the 23d of July, 181 6, and in Bos- 
ton she died on the iSth of February, 1876. 
She developed the imitative faculty at an 
early age, distinguished herself at school as 
a reader, drew her first stage inspiration 
from seeing Macready in *' Coriolanus," and 
made her ddbut in New Orleans, as Lady 
Macbeth, when about twenty years of age. 

Her success was immediate ; the triumph 
of it only was postponed. But that triumph, 
when it came, was overwhelming and final . 
From the hour when she fairly stood in the 
light her supremacy was conceded, and 
reserved England joined her native land in 
paying her the tributes he had won. Her mas- 
terly impersonation of Meg Merrilies, which 
was in the first instance an accident of 
genius, has become historic ; but she equally 
exalted other parts, and played even Romeo 
and Hamlet as they never were played before. 
She so ^supported" Macready as to make 
his part seem secondary. She was a clever 
manager, as she proved on occasion in Phil- 
adelphia. And she read so well that some 
persons preferred hearing her read to seeing 
her act. 

*Chariotte Cushman. Her Letten and Memories of 
Her Life. Edited by Emma Stebbins. Houghton, Os- 
good ft Co. 
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Id private Miss Cushman retained about 
her no marks of her profession, save the 
natural and unavoidable expressions of the 
splendid gifts with which she was endowed. 
Her garments were always white : no smut 
of the stage ever lodged upon them. Her 
spirit was deeply religious, and her life con- 
formed thereto. She was without a tinge of 
selfishness, avarice, or envy. Never mar- 
ried, the maternal instinct was yet strong 
in her, and she loved children with almost 
the intensity of passion. Her fondness for 
dogs and horses was a trait Her impulses 
were generous, her disposition sunny. She 
was the best of company. She was absorbed 
in her art, but' her endowments relieved her 
relation to it from all servility. 

The active years of Miss Cushman's life 
were divided between the United States and 
Europe. She crossed the Atlantic more than 
sixteen tiroes. She resided by turns in Lon- 
don and Rome. Of the deepest interest is 
Miss Stebbins's account of the Roman life, 
the details of which she shared with the 
familiarity of a favored companion and 
describes with the fidelity and power of an 
artist. Miss Stebbins's narrative is often an 
independent one ; but sometimes is simply 
a thread to hold together fragments of letters 
to or by Miss Cushman, or extracts from 
newspaper criticisms and tributes. Where 
she edits, it is with apparent judgment and 
taste ; where she writes, it is generally with 
skill and ease ; though we notice some infe- 
licities of style, and, indeed, now and then 
an error of grammar; with one blunder so 
serious as calling Rev. Henry W. Foote of 
King's Chapel, Charles, A few such blem- 
ishes as these, in such a work, are as notice- 
able as specks in a block of marble. 

Remark has been ventured of late that no 
monument marks Miss Cushman's grave at 
Mount Auburn. Charlotte Cushman's true 
monument stands already erect in Boston : 
the Cushman School, built on the very site 
of her birth-place, and named for her by vote 
of the City Council, at the time of its open- 
ing in 1871 : 

** This from old Puritan stock [she says], which 
believes that the public school is the throne of 
the State, was a greater honor than any I could 
have received. ... I was proud, first, that I as 
an actress had won it ; then, secondly, that for 
the first time this had been bestowed upon a 
woman ; and then came the civic pride, in know- 
ing that my townspeople should care that I was 
ever bom." 

The subject and its treatment make this 
volume as quickening to one's better nature 
as it is delightful to a cultivated taste. A 
portrait of Miss Cushman, a copy of Miss 
Stebbins's bust of her, a view of her New- 
port villa, and a carefully prepared Table of 
Contents and Index, add to its attractions. 
There are fourteen chapters, which among 
them cover the entire life, from the ancestry 
which preceded it to the tributes upon its 



close. The work has been reverently, lov- 
ingly, fittingly done. The luster of a great 
name will be by it preserved the longer, and 
the beneficent influence of a commanding 
personality extended in new directions. 
But on whom will the mantle fall ? 



LOOETEB'B 8TAB-0AZIVG* 

THE prospect held out by the title- 
page, as well as by the preface, of this 
work, cannot be called encouraging from a 
literary point of view. '* Short-hand notes 
of a course of lectures " are not to be con- 
verted into a readable book by any process 
of mere "expansion." The whole must be 
re- written to appear well in print, and for 
this a busy investigator and editor like Mr. 
Lockyer has naturally no time. He has had 
all the success which can reasonably be ex- 
pected, however, in accomplishing what he 
has undertaken. 

The main purpose of the work, which 
would hardly be inferred from its title, is to 
bring together various pieces of information 
about the history and construction of as- 
tronomical instruments. These pieces of 
information would be much more likely to 
be useful if the sources from which they 
were derived had been more frequently in- 
dicated. Mr. Lockyer makes most of his 
assertions on no authority but his own, and 
when he is dealing with matters upon which 
he is not himself an authority, his book is 
less instructive than it well might have been, 
while its details can be entertaining only to 
a very small class of readers. 

The instruments and methods of observing 
in use among the early Greek astronomers 
are more correctly described by Mr. Lock- 
yer than by some other modem authors. 
Ptolemy's "parallactic rules," for instance, 
have their proper form in the present work, 
while in Mr. Proctor's book on the moon 
they were represented by a singular creation 
of the author's fancy, which appeared at the 
conclusion of some ten pages of highly im- 
aginative writing. But Mr. Lockyer, like 
other authors, writes of Hipparchus and of 
several less eminent men as if we knew all 
about their theory and practice of observing, 
instead of having to conjecture it from very 
imperfect indications. It may well be 
doubted whether so capable an astronomer 
as Hipparchus must have been was likely to 
find the approximate determination of the 
intersections of the equator and the ecliptic 
a "tremendous problem," or whether his 
observations of the eclipsed moon, which 
Ptolemy reports, were undertaken for the 
express purpose of solving it But the 
" tremendous problem " probably comes 
from the short-hand report, like the state- 
ment on page 251 that it is "perfectly easy" 



to determine the points in the graduation of 
a transit circle which answer respectively to 
the zenith and to the pole. 

Coming down from antiquity to our own^ 
days, we are told that the late Professor 
Winlock, of Cambridge, Mass., photo- 
graphed the sun by means of a lens inserted 
at the end of a gas-pipe forty feet long, with 
a siderostat moved by a clock in front of it 
Professor Winlock always had bad luck (due 
mainly, no doubt, to his very reticent dispo- 
sitionX not only in failing to receive proper 
credit for what he did, but in being credited 
with performances which were none of his, 
and in fact disapproved of by hioL In pho- 
tographing the sun at Harvard College Ob> 
servatory he took pains to have the lens 
separately mounted, and connected only by 
flexible materials with the tin tube which 
served to exclude stray light ; and he used a 
stationary mirror, regarding the employment 
of clock-work to drive it as positively ob- 
jectionable. 

The chapters relating to the spectroscope 
are clearly and agreeably written. The 
somewhat important date of Wollaston's 
discovery of dark lines in the solar spec- 
trum is printed 181 2 instead of 1802. 

On the whole, while the book contains a 
great deal of information and many inter- 
esting paragraphs, it cannot be highly 
praised. But it makes no pretence of being 
better than it is, and the amateur astrono- 
mers for whom it is intended may occasion 
ally find it useful. 



MIHOB H0TI0E8. 



* Star-gazing : Past and Present. By J. Norman Lock- 
yer. Illustrated. Maonillan & Co. 



Primer of Pianoforte Playing, By Franklin 
Taylor. [D. Appleton & Co.] 

This is a fresh volume of Appleton's 
admirable series of " Science and Literature 
Primers." There is some danger that the 
word " primer" will give rise to prejudice 
against these books in some minds which 
might derive considerable benefit from them 
otherwise. But it should be understood 
that, although they are elementary treatises, 
they are all written by men who have made 
a reputation in their respective departments, 
and who now endeavor to give in about a 
hundred pages the most important facts re- 
lating to those departments, looked at from 
the most advanced point of view. Even 
specialists may therefore find something to 
interest them in these little books. The 
Rev. Stopford Brooke's Primer of English 
Literature gave Mr. Matthew Arnold so 
much pleasure that he honored it with a ten- 
page review in a recent number of the 
Nineteenth Century. Although Mr. Taylor's 
Pianoforte Primer may not deserve so great 
a compliment, it is yet a book which contains 
many useful suggestions for the advanced 
performer no less than for the beginner. It 
is divided into six sections, treating of Touch, 
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Exercises, Fingering, Phrasing, Ornaments, 
and Special Difficulties ; and there are 1 70 
illustrations, in musical type, scattered 
through the book, in which we only regret 
that the English system of indicating the 
fingering has been employed in place of the 
continental. The chapter on ornaments is 
the best we have yet seen on the subject. 
Even experienced musicians are apt to make 
mistakes in their rendering of appoggiaturas, 
trills, mordents, and grace notes in general, 
because the signs used differ at different 
periods of the history of music, and are 
often unpractical, like some other things in 
connection with musical notation. Mr. 
Taylor makes all these points clear, and his 
remarks on the other subjects also deserve 
careful study. A list of progressive studies, 
like that given in Mr. Pauer's Art of Play- 
ing the Pianoforte^ just published by Nov- 
ello, in London, would be a desirable addi- 
tion to a second edition of Mr. Taylor's 
primer. 

Current Discussion, Edited by E. L. Burl in- 

fame. Vol. I, International Politics, Vol. 
I, Questions of Belief, [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.] 

We have here the first embodiment of the 
very praiseworthy purpose of preserving in 
permanent form for American readers the 
more notable contributions to current En- 
glish reviews. As Mr. Burlingame says : 
" the thought of our time is writing its own 
best history in the reviews and magazines, 
to an extent that is greatly changing the 
importance of periodical literature." In no 
better way can we do justice to the character 
and value of these two volumes, than by 
giving their tables of contents in full : 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 

I. The Russians, the Turks, and the Bulgarians. 
Archibald Forbes. 
II Turkey. Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 

III. Montenegro. Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

IV. The Poliucal Destiny of Canada. Prof. Goldwin 

Smith. 

V. Prussia in the Nineteenth Century. Prof. J. S. 

Blackie. 
VI. The Future of Egypt Edward Dicey. 
VII. The Slave Owner and the Turk. Prof. Goldwin 

Smith. 
VIII. The Stability of the British Empire in India. Prof. 
Sidney James Owens. 
IX. The Relation of the English People to the Russo- 
Turkish War. E. A. Freeman. 

QUESTIONS OF BELIEF. 

I. The Soul and Future Life. Frederic Harrison. 
II. A Modern Sympoeinm. The Soul and Future Life. 
R. H. Button, Prof. Huxlev, l^rd Blachford, 
Hon. Roden Nowell, Lord Sefbome, W. R. Greg, 
Rev. Baldwin Brown, Dr. W. G. wW 

III. A Modem Symposium. The Influence upon Moral- 

ity of a Decline in Religions Belief. Sir James 
Stephen, Lord Selbome, James Martineau, Fred- 
eric Harrison, Dean Church, the Duke of Argyll, 
Prof. Cli£Ford, Dr. W. G. Waid, Prof. Hiudey, 
R. H. Hutton. 

IV. The Course of Modem Thought. G. H. Lewes, 
v. The Conditions and Prospects of the Church of 

England. Thomas Hugnes. 

VI. Is Life Worth Living ? W. H. Mallock. 



The contents of the two volumes have 
been variously drawn from the Nineteenth 
Century^ and the Fortnightly and Contem- 
porary Reviews, To the first Mr. Burlin- 
game contributes a general introduction for 



termed a biographical preface. His remarks 
in these places, as well as the general edito- 
rial work, show his ample fitness for the 
undertaking, and the publishers have sup- 
ported him with a generous hand. The 
second volume possesses the more permanent 
value of the two, but both furnish extremely 
interesting reading, and bring to the discus- 
sion of the gravest topics some of the ripest 
and most vigorous thought of the times. 

Stories from Homer, By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M. A. II I us. [Harper & Brothers.] 

We have long thought that Homer, with 
suitable omissions of course, would make a 
capital story-book for the young. Fresh, 
simple, and natural, full of heroism, war and 
adventure, why should not boys and girls 
find in him a lasting charm ? Just such a 
book Mr. Church, the head-master of an 
English school, has given us in these Stories 
from Homer, These tales are meant, the 
preface tells us, for old and young, both 
those who cannot read Greek, and those in 
whose minds the task-work with grammar 
and glossary has left little enthusiasm for the 
blind bard. In fifteen chapters of connected 
narrative as much of the Iliad is given as is 
fit for young readers, with the somewhat 
singular omission of the meeting of Glaucus 
and Diomed in Book Sixth. The battles 
are described with too much detail, perhaps, 
and too many hard and uninteresting names 
are inserted. The deeds and death of Pa- 
troclus, and the death of Hector, are finely 
set forth, but the parting scene between 
Hector and Andromache lacks in pathos. 
The story of the Odyssey, naturally more 
varied and charming than the Iliad, is told 
in twelve chapters of rare and even excel- 
lence, forming a fitting introduction to that 
most delightful of romances in verse, George 
Chapman's translation of the Odyssey. We 
like to find the horses of Achilles and Hector 
called by intelligible English names; and 
Bayard, Whitefoot, and Piebald are very good 
renderings of Xanthus, Podargus, and Balios, 
though for the latter we should prefer Dap- 
ple. Charis, the goddess, however, looks a 
litde too familiar with the plain English name 
Grace. The book is finely printed, and illus- 
trated with colored plates from Flaxman's 
designs. We hope it will become a treasure 
to many, both young and old. 

TVie Adventures of an American Consul Abroeul, 
By Luigi Monti. [Lee & Shepard.] 

This book was written with the intention 
of concealing its authorship under a pseu- 
donym, and the evident verities on which it 
is founded are therefore slightly tinged with 
caricature. '^Samuel Sampleton" is an 
honest, intelligent, but rather ''green" 
school-master from Cape Cod, who obtains a 
United States Consulship at a Mediterranean 
seaport, under the impression that it will be 



the series, and to the second, whs^t may be I an easy and pleasant berth. His story, as 



here told, shows the mistake he made. His 
salary proved altogether inadequate to the 
necessities of the place ; and the straits to 
which he was reduced, together with his 
ignorance of the language and of the cus- 
toms and conventionalities of the consular 
service, exposed him to no little embarrass- 
ment and mortification. He found himself, 
to use his own expression, '' like a crockery 
pot that by some accident or other had been 
packed in a freight car among a lot of iron 
ones." And then, just as after a few 3rears of 
experience he was getting accustomed to 
his life and its duties, there came a change 
of administration at home, and he was dis- 
placed. The immediate object of the book 
is to amuse, which it does in a degree ; but 
a deeper and more serious purpose of it is to 
illustrate the ''penny-wise, pound-foolish" 
policy of our government, with respect to its 
consulates, and to show the need of reform 
in this department of the civil service. Still, 
its piaterials are hardly beyond the compass 
of a magazine article. 

Music and Some Highly Musical People, By 
James M. Trotter. [Lee & Shepard.] 

We were disposed to give this book a gen- 
erous reception before reading for its au- 
thor's sake, and now, after reading, we give 
it a hearty commendation for its own. It 
is a well-conceived and well-constructed 
essay, in an entirely new direction, combin- 
ing some really useful qualities in a truly 
clever way. Mr. Trotter is an African by 
race, now occupying, we believe, a position 
in the Boston post-office; and his aim in this 
work is to show what is being done by his 
people in the musical profession. Of its 
three parts the first, an essay proper, critical 
and historical, and the third, a collection of 
musical compositions by different hands, are 
of the least value ; the second, which is by 
far the largest portion of the volume, com- 
prising biographical and critical sketches of 
a large number of " highly musical [colored] 
people," brings together a mass of curious, 
interesting and valuable informatfon which it 
would probably be impossible to duplicate in 
any one place elsewhere. Upward of forty 
noted individuals or groups are distinctly 
treated, and more than fifty pages are addi- 
tionally devoted to briefer notices of various 
obscurer musicians, vocal and instrumental, 
in all parts of the country. Mr. Trotter 
shows himself to be an intelligent student of 
musical art, and a most industrious collector 
of personal data; while the illustrative ex- 
tracts with which his pages abound attest a 
wide and attentive reading of the current 
literature of the subject He is himself 
master also of a good literary style and of 
considerable editorial skill. The book is in 
almost every respect a highly creditable one, 
and is fitted to be helpful in its way beyond 
many works that are far more pretentious. 
Its bearing upon the acknowledged musical 
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talent of the Ainerican-African race is obvi- 
ous. It contains a number of pictures, por- 
traits and otherwise. 

Af asters in English Theoloty, Edited by Alfred 
Barry, D. D. [E. P. button & Co.] 

Companions for the Dnroui Life, With Preface by 
John Edward Kempe. Do., Do. 

These two vohimes are companions in 
size, style, character, spirit, and partly in 
authorship ; though embodying two entirely 
distinct courses of lectures. The first com- 
prises the King's College lectures for 1877; 
the second, lectures delivered in St. James 
Church, London, 1875-6; the latter here in a 
new edition. In the first we have a series of 
six studies in critical biography, by Drs. 
Barry, Church, Plumptre, Westcott, Farrar, 
and Mr. Cheetham, their subjects being 
Richard Hooker, Bishop Andrewes, Chilling- 
worth, Whichcote, Jeremy Taylor, and Bish- 
op Pearson. The second is a series of thir- 
teen studies in biographic criticism^ by Drs. 
Farrar, Church, Goulburn, Trench, Alexan- 
der, Humphry, Ashwell, Carter, Woodford, 
Barry, Bickersteth, Howson, and Burgon; 
their subjects being the De Imitatione Christi, 
Pascal's Pens^esy St. Francis of Sales's In- 
troduction to the Devout Life, Baxter and his 
Sainfs Rest, St. Augustine's Confessions, 
Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, 
the Theologica Germanica, Fenelon's CEuvres 
Spirituelles, Bishop Andrewes's Devotions, 
The Christian Year, Paradise Lost, the 
Pilgrim* s Progress, and the Prayer Book. 
It will be seen at once that the books go 
well together. To religious tastes they will 
prove eminently satisfactory ; to theological 
students the former especially so. For sen- 
sible, instructive, refreshing, devotional read- 
ing we have seen nothing better this long 
time ; and it is the very point of their merit 
that they bring one into communion with a 
number of the most saintly lives, masterly 
minds, and famous writings of the Christian 
Church. The treatment is everywhere schol- 
arly and rich. 

Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Fran- 
cis Winthrop Palfrey. [Houghton, Osgood 
&Co.] 

Shall we say of Gen. Bartlett, hero of 
Ball's Blu£E, Port Hudson, and the Peters- 
burg mine, that he was boy or man ? Boy 
he certainly was in his fresh, frank face, and 
in his years; for he was barely twenty-one 
when he entered the service, and had risen 
to be a brevet Major-General by the time he 
was twenty-five. But undeniably he was 
more the man in all those qualities of mental 
maturity, moral strength, and physical cour- 
age which make up the truest and highest 
manhood. He fought in the War of the 
Rebellion, on the side of the Union, as a son 
of Massachusetts; but no sectional feeling 
can enter into the remembrance of his 
career, or detract from his well-earned fame. 



After too short a life he rests ; but his influ- 
ence cannot perish. No memoir could pay 
all that is due to such a character, but this will 
help to extend and perpetuate the force of 
his inspiring personality. So much of it as 
covers his war record is a valuable contribu- 
tion to history; that part which relates to 
his European visits has a good degree of 
personal interest, especially the account of 
his visit to Garibaldi ; the closing pages are 
full of the tragic pathos of a martyrdom. 
The materials are largely Gen. Bartlett's 
own diaries and letters, which the compiler 
has wisely allowed, in the main, to speak for 
themselves. We wish we could show to 
every one of our readers the fine portrait of 
the hero which prefaces the volume. 

Pascal. By Principal TuUoch. [J. B. Uppin- 
cott& Co.] 

Mention has already been made of several 
volumes of the useful series of "Foreign 
Classics for English Readers," of which the 
present volume is a third. It was a matter 
requiring not a little tact to present in small 
space a satisfaciory narrative of the life of 
such a man as Pascal, giving a just appor- 
tionment to each of its epochs, and fairly 
showing its very diverse phases, with illus- 
trations enough from his writings to indicate 
the clear, incisive, delicate style which even 
Bossue^ wished could have been his own, 
and which Voltaire and Madame de Sevigne 
so enthusiastically praised. But this Princi- 
pal Tulloch has done, and done admirably. 
Some of the sources ,from which the mate- 
rials were drawn are the life of Pascal by 
his sister, Madame P^rier, the letters, etc., 
of her daughter, and the portraiture by 
Sainte-Beuve. The translations from the 
Provincial Letters, to which considerable 
space is devoted, as being less familiar to 
English readers than the Thoughts, and as 
showing the fine vein of irony in their author, 
are in part those of Dr. M'Crie, pronounced 
the '*most spirited," and easily accessible 
in the American edition of O. W. Wight 
The treatment of Pascal's life at Port Royal 
is exceedingly interesting, and is, of course, 
the most attractive portion of the book. 

Among the Spanish People, By Hugh James 
Rose. Two Vols. [London : R. Bentley & 
Son.] 

Under this felicitous title the author has 
gathered together papers published for the 
most part in Temple Bar during 1875 and 
1876, the fruits of his residence in Spain as 
English chaplain of Jerez and Cadiz. His 
calling naturally brought him in close con- 
tact with the lower and middle classes. 
These he has described con amore in all the 
petty details of their daily life, their food, 
dress, and mutual helpfulness in poverty. 
Their lack of truthfulness and coarseness of 
speech are mentioned only to be condoned. 
Never has the Spanish woman of these 
classes been favored with so enthusiastic a 



chronicler; and this, whether it be her 
beauty and grace or her warm-hearted pity 
for her poor neighbors that is his theme. 
The pet phrases of tender endearment of 
which she is so prodigal have struck a re- 
sponsive chord. No one wishing to know 
what is now doing in Spain can afford to 
pass by these interesting accounts of visits 
to prisons, hospitals, fairs, universities, 
camps and shrines, all full of information 
and of encouraging proofs that this people 
is moving forward and awakening from the 
lethargy of the past. 1 he repetitions we 
note are not unusual in a series of papers, 
but among the positive blemishes are the 
numerous mistakes in the Spanish quoted, 
and other results of neglected revision. 

The Teachings of Christ Respecting the Duration 
of Future Punishment By W. S. Tyler. 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Ca] 

Tlie Valley of the Shadow. Eight Sermons. By 
Charles H. Hall, D. D. [T. Whittaker.] 

Again the doctors differ. Dr. Tyler, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Amherst College, holds 
to the old doctrine of hell, and takes thirty- 
nine pages to prove it out of the Greek New 
Testament, Dr. Whiton and Canon Farrar 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Dr. Hall, 
who is rector of an Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn, has advanced to what may be 
called the new doctrine, and argues it stoutly 
from both Old Testament and New in his 
eight sermons, making it in truth the old. 
He is neither so critical as Dr. Whiton nor 
so impassioned as Canon Farrar, but he is 
as dear as the former in his interpretations 
of Scripture, and in the expression of them 
even more downright than the latter. We 
like his blunt honesty, and are quite ready 
to agree with him in most, if not all, of his 
positions. 

The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, By Theodore Martin. Vol. III. [D. 
Appleton & Co.] 

This third volume of a work whose general 
merits have gained in distinctness as it has 
advanced, owes its special value to the fact 
that it covers that period in the life of Prince 
Albert which was coincident with the Cri- 
mean War; its twenty-three chapters ex- 
tending from January, 1854, to December, 
1856. Throughout, the Prince's personality 
is shown in its relations, both domestic and 
official, to the Queen's ; but both individuals 
here stand in a certain historical subordina- 
tion to the momentous public events of that 
particular period. Of the military aspects 
proper of the war little is seen beyond an 
occasional review of troops or ships, or a 
visit to a hospital of convalescents ; but a 
delineation of the political interior of En- 
gland at that time enters largely into the 
narrative, and the volume is thus endowed 
with a peculiar patness to the present junc- 
ture of European affairs, when the situation 
of 1855 seems on the eve of repetition. 
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OHAUOEB. 

[PKOM GRBBN*S HISTORY OP TUB BMGUSH PBOPLB.] 

CHAUCER was born about 154a, the son of 
a London vintner who lived in Thames 
Street ; and it was in London that the bulk of 
his life was spent. His family, though not noble, 
seems to have been of some importance, for 
from the opening of his career we find Chaucer 
in close connection with the Court. At sixteen 
he was page to the wife of Lionel of Clarence ; 
at nineteen he first bore arms in the campaign of 
13C9. But he was ruthless enough to be made 
prisoner, and from the time of his release after 
the treaty of Bretigny he took no further share 
in the military enterprises of his time. He seems 
again to have returned to service about the 
Court, and it was now that his first poems made 
their appearance, the " Compleynt to Pity" in 
1368, and in 1369 the "Death of Blanch the 
Duchess," the wife of John of Gaunt, who from 
this time, at least, may be looked upon as his 
patron. It may have oeen to John's influences 
that he owed his employment in seven diplomatic 
missions which were probably connected with 
the financial straits of the Crown. Three of 
these, in 1372. 1374, and 1378, carried him to 
Italy. He visited Genoa and the brilliant Court 
of the Visconti at Milan ; at Florence, where 
the memory of Dante, the " great master " whom 
he commemorates so reverently in his verse, was 
still living, he may have met Boccacio; at Padua, 
like his own clerk of Oxenford, he possibly 
caught the story of Griseldis from the lips of 
Petrarca. 

Environment. 

It was these visits to Italy which gave us the 
Chaucer whom we know. From that hour his 
work stands out in vivid contrast with the 
poetic literature from the heart of which it 
sprang. The long French romances were the 
product of an age of wealth and ease, of indolent 
curiosity, of a fanciful and self-indulgent senti- 
ment. Of the great passions which gave life to 
the Middle Ages, that of relijgious enthusiasm 
had degenerated into the conceits of Mariolatry, 
that of war into the extravagances of chivalry. 
Love indeed remained ; it was the one theme of 
troubadour and trouveur; but it was a love of 
refinement, of romantic follies, of scholastic dis- 
cussions, of sensuous enjoyment — a pla3rthing 
rather than a passion. Nature had to reflect the 
pleasant indolence of man ; the song of the min- 
strel moved through a perpetual May-time; the 
grass was ever green ; the music of tne lark and 
the nightingale rang out from field and thicket 
There was a eay avoidance of all that is serious, 
moral or reflective in man's life ; life was too 
amusing to be serious, too piquant, too sentiment- 
al, too full of interest and gaiety and chat It 
was an age of talk. *' Mirth is none " says Chau- 
cer's host •* to ride on by the way dumb as a 
stone ; " and the . trouveur aimed simply at being 
the most agreeable talker of the day. His ro- 
mances, his rimes of Sir Tristram, his Romance 
of the Rose, are full of colour and fantasy, endless 
in detail, but with a sort of gorgeous idleness 
about their very length, the minuteness of their 
description of outer things, the vagueness of 
their touch when it passes to the subtler inner 

world. 

Barly Poemi. 

It was wijh this literature that Chaucer had 
till now been familiar, and it was this which he 
followed in his earlier work. But from the time 
of his visits to Milan and Genoa his sympathies 
drew him not to the dying verse of France, but 
to the new and mighty upgrowth of poetry in 
Italy. Dante's eagle looks at him from the sun. 
" Frances Petrark, the laureate poete," is to him 
one " whose rethorique sweete enluymned [sic] al 
Itail of poetrie." The "Troilus," which he pro- 
duced about 1382, is an enlarged English version 
of Boccacio's "Filostrato;" the Knight's Tale, 
whose first draft is of the same pericxl, bears 
slight traces of his Teseide. It was indeed the 
"Decameron" which suggested the very form 
of the " Canterbury Tales," the earliest of which, 
such as those of the Doctor, the Man of Law, 
the Clerk, the Prioress, the Franklin, and the 



Squire, may probably be referred, like the Par- 
lament of Foules and the House of Fame, to this 
time of Chaucer's life. But even while changing, 
as it were, the front of English poetry, Chaucer 
preserves his own distinct personality. If he 
quizzes in the rime of Sir Thopaz the wearisome 
idleness of the French romance he retains all 
that was worth retaining of the French temper, 
its rapidity and agility of movement, its lightness 
and brillfancy of touch, its airy mockery, its 
gaiety and good humor, its critical coolness and 
self-control. The French wit quickens in him 
more than in any English writer, the sturdy sense 
and shrewdness of our national disposition, cor- 
rects its extravagance, and relieves its somewhat 
ponderous morality. If on the other hand he 
echoes the joyous carelessness of the Italian tale, 
he tempers it with the English seriousness. As 
he follows £(occacio, all his changes are on the 
side of purity ; and when the Troilus of the Flor- 
entine ends with the old sneer at the changeable - 
ness of womin, Chaucer bids us " look Godward," 
and dwells on the unchangeableness of Heaven. 

The Man in the Poet. 

The genins of Chaucer, however, was neither 
French nor Italian, whatever element it might 
borrow from either literature, but English to the 
core; and from the year 1384 all trace of foreign 
influences dies away. Chaucer had now reached 
the climax of his poetic power. He was a busy, 
practical worker. Comptroller of the Customs 
in 1374} of the Petty Customs in 13S2, a member 
of the Commons in the Parliament of 13S6. X^^c 
fall of the Duke of Lancaster from power may 
have deprived him of employment for a time, 
but from 1389 to 1391 he was Clerk of the 
Royal Works, busy with repairs and building at 
Westminster, Windsor, and the Tower. His 
air, indeed, was that of a student rather than of a 
man of the world. A single portrait has pre- 
served for us his forked beard, his dark-colored 
dress, the knife and pen-case at his girdle, and 
we may supplement this portrait by a few touches 
of his own. The sly, elvish face, the quick walk, 
the plump figure, and portly waist — were those 
of a genial and humorous man ; but men jested 
at his silence, his abstraction, his love of study. 
"Thoulookest as thou wouldest find an hare|" 
laughs tbe host, "and ever on the ground I see thee 
stare." He heard little of his neighbors' talk when 
oflice work in Thanes Street was over. "Thou 
goest home to thy house anon, and also dumb 
as a stone thou sittest at another book till fully 
dazed is thy look, and livest thus as a heremite, 
although," he adds slyly, "thy abstinence is lite," 
or little. But of this seeming abstraction from 
the world about him there is not a trace in 
Chaucer's verse. We see there how keen his 
observation was, how vivid and intense his sym- 
pathy with nature and the men among whom he 
moved. " Farewell, my book 1 " he cried, as spring 
came after winter ana the lark's song roused him 
at dawn to spend hours gazing alone on the daisy, 
whose beauty he sang. But field and stream and 
flower and bird, much as he loved them, were 
less to him than man. No poetry was ever more 
human than Chaucer's, none ever came more 
frankly and genially home to men than his " Can- 
terbury Tales," 

The Canterbury Tales. 

It was the continuation and revision of this 
work which mainly occupied him during the years 
from 1^4 to 1390. Its best stories, those of the 
Miller, the Reeve, the Cook, the Wife of Bath, 
the Merchant, the Friar, the Nun, the Priest, 
and the Pardoner, are ascribed to this period, as 
well as the Prologue. The framework which 
Chaucer chose — tuit of a pilgrimage from Lon- 
don to Canterbury — not only enabled him to 
string these tales together, but lent itself admi- 
rably to the peculiar characteristics of his poetic 
temper, his dramatic versatility and the univer- 
sality of his sympathy. His tales cover the 
whole field of mediaeval poetry; the legend of 
the priest, the knightly romance, the wonder-tale 
of the traveler, the broad humor of the fabliau, 
allegory and apologue, all are there. He finds a 
yet wider scope for his genius in the persons who 
tell these stories, the thirty pilgrims ^ho, sta^t in 



the May morning from the Tabard in Southwark 

— thirty distinct figures, representatives of every 
class ot English society, from the noble to the 
ploughman. We see the " verray perfight gentil 
knight" in cassock and coat ot mail, with his 
curly-headed squire beside him, fresh as the May 
morning, and behind them th^ brown-faced yeo- 
man in his coat and hood of green, with a mighty 
bow in his hand. A group of ecclesiastics light 
up for us the mediaeval church — the brawny, 
hunt-loving monk, whose bridle jingles as loud 
and clear as the chapel-bell — the wanton friar, 
first among the beggars and harpers of the 
country side — the poor parson, threadbare, 
learned and devout (" Christ's lore and his apos- 
tles twelve he taught, and first he followed it 
himself,") — the summoner with his fiery face — 
the pardoner with his wallet "bret-full of par- 
dons, come from Rome all hot" — the lovely 
prioress, with her courtly French lisp, her soft, 
little, red mouth, and "Amor vincit omnia" 
graven on her brooch. Learning is there in the 
portly person of the doctor of physic, rich with 
the profits of the pestilence — the busy serjeant- 
of-law, " that ever seemed busier than he was " 

— the hollow-cheeked clerk of Oxford with his 
love of books and short, sharp sentences that 
disguise a latent tenderness which breaks out at 
last in the story of Griseldis. Around them 
crowd types of English industry: the merchant, 
the franlclin, in whose house "it snowed of meat 
and drink;" the sailor fresh from frays in the 
Channel; the buxom wife of Bath; the broad- 
shouldered miller; the haberdasher, carpenter, 
weaver, dyer, tapestry-maker, each in the livery 
of his craft ; and last the honest ploughman who 
would dyke and delve for the poor without hire. 
It is the first time in English poetry that we are 
brought face to face not with characters or alle- 
gories or reminiscences of the past, but with 
living and breathing men ; men distinct in temper 
and sentiment as in face or costume or mode of 
speech, and with this distinctness of each main- 
tained throughout the story by a thousand shades 
of expression and action. It is the first time, 
too, that we meet with the dramatic power which 
not only creates each character but combines it 
with its fellows, which not only adjusts each tale 
or jest to the temper of the person who utters it, 
but fuses all into a poetic unity. It is life in its 
largeness, its variety, its complexity, which sur- 
rounds us in the " Canterbury Tales." In some 
of the stories, indeed, which were composed no 
doubt at an earlier time, there is the tedium of 
the old romance or the pedantry of the school- 
man ; but taken as a whole, the poem is the work 
not of a man of letters, but of a man of action. 
Chaucer has received his training from war, 
courts, business, travel — a training not of books 
but of life. And it is life that he loves — the 
delicacy of its sentiment, the breadth of its farce, 
its laughter and its tears, the tenderness of its 
Griseldis or the Smollett-like adventures of the 
miller and the clerks. It is this largeness of 
heart, this wide tolerance, which enables him to 
reflect man for us as none but Shakspere has 
ever reflected him, and to do this with a pathos, 
a shrewd sense and kindly humor, a freshness 
and joyousness of feeling, that even Shakspere 
has not surpassed. 

The last ten years of Chaucer's life saw a few 
more tales adaed to the Pilgrimage and a few 
poems to his work ; but his power was lessening, 
and in 1400 he rested from his labors in his last 
home, a house in the garden of St Mary's Chapel 
at Westminster. His body rests within the 
Abbey Church. It was strange that such a voice 
should have awakened no echo in the singers that 
follow, but the first burst of English song died 
as suddenly in Chaucer as the hope and glory of 
his age. 
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BOSTON, JUNE I, 1878. 

IVe tmlk of food 'for the mind, mi of food for the 
bodv : no^w m good book contains luch food inez- 
hmuitibly : it is provision for life, and for the best 
part of us ; yet how long most people would look at 
the best book before they would give the price of a 
large turbot for it I though there have been men 
who have pinched their stomachs and bared their 
backs to buy a book, whose libraries were cheaper, 
I think, in the end, than most men^s dinners are. 

— KUSKIN. 



THE WOBK OF THE LITEBABT WOBLD. 

THE work of the Uttrary World is 
manifold, and at this beginning of a 
' new volume it seems proper to restate it 

In the first place it is a journal of literary 
criticism. It stands between producers and 
consumers of books, serving as a herald 
for the former, and a guide to the latter. 
Its function is on the one hand to inform the 
public what the authors and publishers are 
doing, and on the other to aid the public in 
selecting its reading. In discharging this 
double duty it is under no obligations or re- 
strictions whatever, other than the conscience 
and judgment of its proprietors. We desire 
to have it most distinctly understood that 
the Literary World is an absolutely inde- 
pendent journal. It is under no bonds, 
expressed or implied, to anybody. Its work 
may be imperfect, but it will be as honest as 
an honest purpose can make it. It has 
no favor for writers of this school or that, 
none for the publishers of one city above 
those of another, none for readers of the 
North or the East in preference to those of 
the West or the South. Not an inch of its 
space is for sale, on any terms, outside of its 
advertising columns. There our advertisers 
may say what they please; elsewhere we 
say what we please. As respects this 
point, editor and publisher see eye to eye ; 
and on no other basis wpuld success be 
worth having. 

Incidentally to this its critical function, the 
Literary World endeavors to be of some use 
to young and promising writers by afiEording 
them counsel and encouragement in their 
work. There is a form of literary criticism 
which we can characterize by no better epi- 
thet than repressive. Its spirit is that of 
fault-finding ; its attitude that of resistance. 
All such criticism we try to leave to others. 
We desire to aid those who with sufficient 
reason have undertaken the literary life, not 
by complaining of what is bad in them, but by 
commending what is good, so eliciting what 
is better, and leading them on to do their 
best Nevertheless, we do use the rod on 
occasion. 

Book-reviewing is not, however, our sole 
vocation. We desire to do what in us 
lies to elevate the literary tastes of the peo- 



ple ; to help maintain in all purity standard 
weights and measures for the intellectual mar- 
ket; to turn the popular mind away from bad 
and corrupting reading to what is good 
and useful ; to awaken a love for litera- 
ture of enduring value by showing all its 
varying beauty and worth ; and in general to 
stimulate a fondness for spiritual pursuits in 
this materialistic age. Culture may not be 
religion ; but it goes with it in the order of 
nature, and in the order of time follows if it 
does not precede. Into the world of culture, 
through the medium of good books, we 
desire to lead men. 

The Literary World thus aspires to be, 
in a proper and high sense, an educational 
journal. But the school which it would 
teach is for all sorts and ages. To all who 
read, and who would read intelligently, pleas- 
urably, and profitably, it ofiFers its most 
faithful service. 



QUILLS OK GAPE AHVE. 

GULLS and wild geese are not more fond 
of the harbors and inlets of Cape Anne 
[we spell it with an ^] than the feathered 
flock of authors who take to the water on 
the north shore of Massachusetts Bay every 
summer. And the first of June has come. 

The pear tree around which blind Pres- 
cott made a foot-path still shades the green- 
sward on Ocean street in Lynn. Long- 
fellow has sung sea songs at Nahant; and 
Agassiz studied on the rocks hard by. Haw- 
thorne's early home, old Salem, shows its 
antique face in the pages of Upham. • Rice, 
the historian of Salem Village, can see the 
salt water from the hills of his parish. The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table eats his 
salt fish Saturday mornings at Beverly. 

Dr. Bartol, after knowing Cape Anne and 
summering there for twenty years, has lo- 
cated upon Glass Head, in West Manches- 
ter. His daughter, who handles the paint- 
brush with much skill, is the wealthy owner 
of Gates Point, a most romantic spur of 
rocks thrust between the quiet waters of the 
harbor and the roaring surf. To his sister 
the Doctor has given a charming island ofiF 
the coast, concerning which it is currently re- 
ported that a certain quill-driver, who now 
and then alights upon the Cape, is envious. 
He breaks the tenth commandment on that 
rocky, woody patch of land in the sea; 
desiring it for the final resting place of his 
bones after he has wearily dragged them 
about a few more years over alkali plains 
and Rocky Mountains. Dr. Fields — yes, 
that is right— J.T. F., LL. D., dwells on 
Thunderbolt Hill, whence he can overlook 
picturesque Manchester-by-the-sea, and no 
small part of the Atlantic. It is one of his 
recreations to cut Under-brush near his 
house. 

Joseph Proctor, who makes an excellent 
use of quills in personifying a wild spirit of 



the woods, and who fives excellent voice to 
the quill of Shakespeare, has here one of the 
most delightful homes in the world, nestled 
between two ledges and embowered in 
shade. The Conway^ sisters have a house 
on Sundown Hill. Mrs. Bowers's cottage 
overlooks the singing sands of Old Neck 
Beach. J. B. Booth has added to his villa a 
commodious public house, ''Masconomo" 
swinging from the sign-board. 

A genial and learned editor of the Uni' 
tarian Review^ historian-to-be of King's 
Chapel, has his study near Eagle Head. 
Richard H. Dana's mansion is finely situated 
under a wooded blufiE, overlooking Graves's 
Beach and Island. Dr. J. F. Clarke has found 
out the charms of Magnolia. Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps has a cottage upon the Eastern 
Point of Gloucester — just the place for a 
sea-bird. Mr. Niles, of Roberts Brothers, 
first saw the light upon this shore, the sun 
rising on him out of the sea. 

The old inhabitants hardly remember 
when Dr. E. H. Chapin, of New York, did 
not live at Pigeon Cove ; and from Pigeon 
Hill it is easy to look across the country to 
the hills on the Merrimac, which have 
shaded Whittier. Indeed, it is quite difficult 
for one to move about Cape Anne without 
fancying the Quaker poet as a part of the 
scenery; standing upon some headland, 
watching the mysterious ships sailing he 
knows not whither ; or dreaming 
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Of the marvelloot vallej hidden in the depths of the 

Gloucester woods, 
Full of. plants that love th6 summer-blooms of warmer 

latitudes; 
Where the arctic birch is braided by the tropic's flowery 

vises. 
And the white magnolia blossoms star the twilight of the 



pines. 



»f 



A PHONOGRAPH has been exhibited in Boston. 
The most that we can bring ourselves to say of it 
now is that it is a very wonderful and somewhat 
amusing scientific toy, with possibilities of 
development into a machine of practical utility. 
Only the wildest flight of the imagination can 
make of it what it appears to be in the view of its 
inventor, as described by him in the last number 
of the North American, The principle of it is 
SO singularly simple that it is a wonder nobody 
has stumbled before upon this application of it ; 
while with it and the telephone already in hand, 
it is not safe to say what may not be made out of 
it by inventive genius in the future. But a great 
advance upon its present form will be necessary 
before the instrument can be put to actual uses, 
such as are so glowingly promised. . 



Thb Literary World sends its hearty congrat- 
ulations and best wishes of success to Frances 
£. Willard and Mary B. Willard, the new editor 
and publisher of the Chicago Post, We fully 
believe it to be a part of woman's work to edit 
newspapers ; if she can publish them too, so 
m uch the better. May the performance of these 
pioneers fulfill the best hopes of their friends. 



At the last moment it becomes necessary to 
enlarge this number by four pages, and we are in 
consequence slightly delayed in getting to press. 
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80VHET. 

TO BXXSAR PAWCBTT. 

Art thou some reddess poet, fiercely free. 
Singing vague songs an errant brain inspires? 
Mad with the ravening force of inward fires, 
Whose floods o'er«i helm him like a masterless sea ? 
No I Art and Nature wisely blend in thee ! 
Thy sonl has learned from lays of loftiest lyres 
What laws should bind wierd Fancy's wild desires, 
Rounded to rhythmic immortality! 

Thus, golden thoughts in golden harmonies meet : 
Thy fair conceptions reel net with false glow, 
Through frenzied realms by metrical motley swayed ; 

But passion-curbed, with voices strong and sweet, 
Bom of regret or rapture, love or woe. 
Pass from rich sunshine to dew«haunted shade I 

Paul H. Haymb. 



The biographical and critical sketch of Chau- 
cer, which we 'copy on another page from Greet^s 
History of the English People^ will not be pushed 
aside by any reader who once tastes it. Barring 
a few minor slips respecting some of the particu- 
lars of the poet's life and work, it is very com- 
prehensive and just, and as a literary production 
singularly picturesque and fine. It is not to be 
expected of the writer of a whole history, like 
Mr. Green, that he will delineate a single figure 
in it with such microscopic method, for instance, 
as Mr. Fumivall and Mr. Lounsbury employed in 
their Chaucer correspondence in the May Atlan- 
tic ; but many of our readers, by mastering Mr. 
Green's portraiture, may know more and better 
of its fascinating subject than ever they knew be- 
fore. Besides, it is the beginning for our col- 
umns of what we will call a Procession of Chaucer. 



A OEOIOE OF OTOLOPEBIAB. 

THE buyer must consider three points— his 
means, his shelf-room and his purposes — 
and, not unlikely, his eyesight We cannot al- 
ways say boldly of cyclopedias that one is better 
than another. There are several good ones, but 
different, and with differences that will commend 
them varyingjy to this or the other person. No 
one of scholarly habits, and of an inquisitive 
mind, who cannot pass by a matter which he does 
not understand, will, of course, content himself, 
if he can help it, with a single one, or without 
one in some other language than English. The 
German Conversations-lexikon will of course 
help him in many subjects where an English one 
will not, although the reference books of this kind 
in our language have so generally availed them- 
selves of what Brockhaus's staff has set down. 
If he would delve further he knows that he must 
search Ersch und Griiber — the worthy success* 
or of the old folioed Zedler, which has now 
been growing for two generations, since 18 18; 
and whose long range of quartos of a light puffy 
paper, making them easy to handle if not itself 
pleasant to the e3re, is now approaching with equal 
steadiness and slowness a double hundred of 
volumes. If he can afford a Larousse^ with its 
fifteen heavy quartos, four columns of French in 
fine print to a page, he will possess the most 
wonderful and most unfailing book of all in any 
language. 

But our choice is now confined to English. 
For the writing table, and the family keeping 
room, to settle a date, and to establish a point, a 
single volume invites research when a row of 



volumes repels. Such a book, of course, will not 
carry you far in any subject, nor bring the same 
variety of subjects before you with the larger 
works. Townshend's Manual of Dates^ fifth edi- 
tion, 1877, edited by Frederic Martin, is such a 
book, and will cost seven or eight dollars. 
Though it does not aim to be a biographical dic- 
tionary^ an important part of any cyclopedia — 
it has an index, which includes names and sub- 
jects, often presented in a classification different 
from the main alphabet of the book. It thus an- 
swers reasonable eicpectations in every direction, 
although you will be a little amused in reading 
under Boston, that "it was settled by colonists 
from Charlestown ! " We have not been accus- 
tomed to think of Winthrop's passage of the 
Charles River just in that light Another book of 
similar merits is Haydn's Dictionary of Dates^ 
brought down to a recent year in the English edi- 
tion by Vincent ($7.50). There are two American 
issues, one, ''revised for American readers," 
published by the Harpers, selling for $3, 
and the other, with later information and an 
American appendix, published by Putnam at $9, 
but also issued in -a condensed form for $5. A 
cheaper book than the condensed Haydn is Put- 
nam's WorltCs Progressy now brought down to 
i877 by F. B. Perkins, making over a thousand 
pages of ^ell-digested matter, and to be bought 
for ^5a Indexes to all these serve the purpose 
of answering biographical and, to some extent, 
geographical questions. There are three vol- 
umes in Bohn's Scientific Library which are use- 
ful, though not brought fully down to the present 
day, being 'SX'iXi*^ Chronological Tables^ \vith two 
volumes of index which give it an additional 
alphabetical character. They can be bought for 
about five dollars. 

We come now to more extensive works, in 
which, if we have few volumes, we have heavy 
ones and fine print; but if more convenient in 
size and of larger print, the table must give them 
up to the shelf as the volumes increase in num- 
ber. Zell's Popular Encyclopedia will enable you 
to dispense with Webster or Worcester on your 
table in most instances, for it covers the language 
itself as well as all information in the language. 
It is in two volumes, about the size and appear- 
ance of Webster's Unabridged, with cuts in the 
text, and is advertised at $32. It will usually 
supply all you may rightly expect of it, but your 
expectations must be moderate in their scope. 
Johnson's New Universal Cyclopadia originated 
in Horace Greeley's notion that there was no 
good reference book, compact enough for the ed- 
itorial desk, in which all superfluous comment 
was evaporated, leaving a residuum of hard facts. 
This work makes four heavy imperial octavos, 
necessarily cumbersome in the hand, considering 
that the whole contains as much matter as Apple- 
ton's sixteen volumes, but still easily read, and 
issued between 1874 and 1877. It is condensed 
generally ; but occasionally there is a systematic 
essay from one of its best contributors, of which 
it gives a creditable list. The important articles 
are signed, and antiquated information, which is 
so prone to cling to cyclopedias, is pretty thor- 
oughly cast out. It has engravings in the text, 
and maps, and sells for $43. I have found it to 
answer expectations very successfully on a wide 
range of subjects, and for the price it is decidedly 
the best completed work in the market. 



The German Conversations-lexikon gave rise 
to the old Encyclopedia Americana^ forty-five 
years ago, and this constituted mainly the reprint 
in Scotland, 1841-62^ known as the Fibular 
Cyclopadia, They are of course not equal to the 
requirements of a progressive inquirer; bat as 
they are offered not infrequently at very low 
prices, they are often conveniently accepted for 
want of a better. Chamber^ Cydopadia^ the 
most popular of the English cyclopedias, has al^ 
derived much from its German contemporary. It 
was first issued in i86a The Edinburgh edition of 
1878 is now selling for $35. The American issue 
of it is changed somewhat tmder such heads as 
Free Trade, Protection, Slavery, Victoria, etc., 
a fact which led to a protest of the original edi- 
tors, and later issues of the Philadelphia copies 
are called " revised ; " they are issued at prices 
varying from $22.50 to I85.00 according to the 
mechanical execution of the work, and to the in- 
sertion of full-page engravings and maps. Cham* 
btr^ is likely to be pushed hard by a new claim- 
ant. The Globe Encyclopadia^ not yet completed, 
but to make six quarto voltmies, at $5jOO the 
volume. It is edited by Dr. Ross, a former 
assistant editor of Chamberi^ and has a certain 
advantage in being fresh work from the foimda- 
tion ; and in important articles, it gives references 
to monographs, as a guide to more extended 
information. It shows skill in condensation, 
and space is gained for many more headings than 
its English rivals present. In type it is more 
open than Johnson^ and it has much the same 
comprehensiveness, developing, however, English 
and more particularly Scotch biography and rela* 
tions, as Johnson does American topics. It Has 
maps and wood-cuts. The chief competitors in 
the American market are Johnson^s, already 
mentioned, compacted into four volumes, and 
Appleton^s in sixteen volumes, which contains no 
more matter than JohnsorCs and costs nearly sU 
much as the highest price of Chamber:^ and 
nearly twice as much as Jbhnson^s, Appletof^s 
is freely illustrated, and has good print It is 
naturally fuller on American subjects than Cham" 
beriy and altogether more national in its treat- 
ment of all subjects. Its articles on questions 
touching th^ relations of Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism have created some disfavor with secta- 
ries, because they have been revised by adherents 
of the Roman church. An annual volume is 
issued as a supplement. The Globe, Johnson* Sy 
Chambers'^ and Appleton^s are planned upon the 
system of subdividing knowledge as much as pos- 
sible, and of treating the component parts of large 
subjects separately. They do not give occasion 
for broad comprehensive treatment of impor- 
tant topics. Their plan is undoubtedly best 
calculated to make them more generally useful, 
inasmuch as all points are found in their alpha- 
betical places ; the most rapid use always follows 
this arrangement ; and an index to Chamber^ fa- 
cilitates cross references. One is promised to 
Applfton*s, 

The opposite treatment is followed in the En- 
cyclopadia Britannicay and the twenty-one big 
quartos of the ninth edition, when all out, will 
cost, at nine dollars a voltmie, more than all but 
a few will care to expend, and their bulk will 
take too large a space in the ordinary private 
library room. The work is, however, a presen- 
tation of existing knowledge that gives a British 
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Museum boiled down. Eminent authorities treat 
special topics, and its articles are often mono- 
graphs. It is an authority, as well as a reflection 
of current views. It needs however to be accom- 
panied by Vapereau, Thomas, Drake, or other 
compend of Men of the Times, for living men 
are not treated. It gives the phonograph in 
science, but not the Earl of Beaconsfield in biog- 
raphy. This exclusion is often unsatisfactory. In 
physics and biology most important changes have 
been made from the previous edition, as the ad- 
vance of science has rendered necessary. Much 
complaint was made of the eighth edition, that 
its science was not much in advance of the 
seventh; and the editors seem determined to 
ward off like charges now. An American reprint, 
with some drawbacks, is appearing at five dollars 
a volume. 

The choice of Americans will ordinarily fall 
upon one of these cyclopedias thus far men- 
tioned. It is not, however, because there are not 
others worthy of consideration. The English 
Cyclopadia is founded in part on the unfortunate- 
ly named Penny EncyclopadiOy and Is divided 
into four grand sections: a biographical part, 
wherein it is one of the most copious, partic- 
ularly for subjects of other countries, and in- 
cludes living persons ; a Gazetteer ; a section of 
Natural History; and one of Arts, Sciences and 
Miscellanies. Specialists were often employed 
on the articles. It makes twelve quarto volumes, 
and can be bought at prices varying from |6o 
upwards. It has 7,000 wood-cuts, an atlas, and 
is in extent one of the most comprehensive of 
English Cyclopedias. The Encyclapadia Metro- 
politana^ although finished thirty-odd years ago, 
is by no means superseded in many ways. It 
makes twenty-nine quarto volumes; has four 
grand divisions ; the historical and biographical 
section is in chronological order ; the other sec- 
tions are Pure Science, Applied Science, and 
Miscellaneous. Various of the important articles 
have also appeared separately. Richardson^s 
Dictionary^ for instance, was originally issued 
as a part of it There are others of reputable 
character like the National Cyclopadia^ published 
in London, thirteen volumes, costing ^60; the Icon- 
ographicy six volumes in octavo and quarto, illus- 
trated, costing ^50; and of lesser bulk, Dicf^s in 
three volumes, ^i 5 ; Brandos Cyclopadia o/Litcra- 
turty Science and Arty three volumes, ^20 — all of 
which are on the outer verge of popularity, 
though doubtless to be commended by such as 
make daily use of them. Indeed^ almost any 
fair book of reference, thoroughly understood, 
and used with a frequency that gives facility of 
consultation, and a knowledge of what to expect 
from it, is every way better than the best, slightly 
comprehended, and rarely used. There is a gen- 
eral lack of acquaintance, among most people, 
with books of reference. More buy them than 
use them, at least intelligently. 

Justin Winsor. 



Pbop. Deli us is lecturing in Bonn on Shak- 
spere^s Henry Vllly part of which Mr. Sped- 
dtng, Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Browning, followed 
by the Cambridge editors and the leading mem- 
bers of the New Shakspere Society, give to 
Fletcher. Prof. Delius intends to combat this 
somewhat formidable host, and to maintain that 
the earlier English critics who assigned the whole 
play to Shakspere were better judges. — Academy, 



BHAEESFEABIASA. 

Mid. N. Dream II, i, 251, &c. 

" Quite over-canopied wiih luscious woodbine, 
With sweet maskrosesi and with eglantine : 
There sleeiM Titania sometime of the night, 
Lull'd in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws his enamell'd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this IMl streak her eyes. 
And make her full of hateful fantasies." 

This passage never reads or sounds right to 
my ear. One would suppose it were the snake's 
eyes, and not Titania's, that Oberon wished to 
streak. Mr. Keightley, feeling the disorder, 
proposes to read as follows, interpolating a new 
conjectural line, which I have enclosed in 
brackets : 

"And there the snake throws her enamelPd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 
Lull'd in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
[Upon her will I steal there as she lies,] 
And with the juice of this I'll streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies." 

This improves the fitness of things materially ; 
but the introduction of an entire new line is 
totally inadmissible, except to a Collier Folio 
Corrector. I have always thought the following 
arrangement would cure the difficulty; and it 
involves only the change of the word " there " 
to where ; unless we add, as I certainly should 
(and which Mr. Grant White does in his text), 
the change of ''flowers" to bcwersy a change 
first made by the " Corr. Fo. 1632 " : 



" I know a hank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet mudcroses, and with eglantine ; 
And tolUr* the snake throws her enamell'd skin. 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fair^ in : 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the nieht, 
Lull'd in tnese bowers with dances and delight : 
And with the juice of this I'll streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies." 

This slight change of arrangement, and of 
two words " there " to wherCy and " flowers '* to 
bcwerSy both very easily mistaken by the printer, 
seems to me to render everything orderly, 
Oberon first mentions the bank, overgrown with 
all fragrant flowers ; then the bowers, " quite 
over-canopied '* [notice the fitness of the term to 
''bowers"] with these flowers, where Titania 
reposes, " lulled with dances and delight " by her 
attendant fairies; and lastly he mentions her 
coveringy the snake's beautifully enamelled skin, 
which the snake there duly threw or cast, and 
which was a " weed wide enough to wrap a fairy 
in.** This completes his description of her 
couch, with its surroundings, in ordery and not 
jumbled up as the old text makes it, and re- 
moves all grammatical doubt whether it is the 
snake*s eyes, or his queen's, that he means to 
"latch." He then naturally proceeds to say 
what he*ll do : 

" And with the juice of this** holding up in his hand the 
flower just brought him by Puck, " I'll streak her eyes, And 
make her full ot hateful fantasies." 

Were I printing a " Shakespeare," I think I 
should certainly so arrange this beautiful passage. 
I may add that the change of " flowers** to bowers 
is not absolutely required; though I do think the 
context makes it very likely and plausible. 

Misprints in Concordance. In Mrs. Cow- 
den Clarke's invaluable Coticordance to Shake- 
speare occur two similar and amusing typograph- 
ical errors, worthy of note and correction. The 
first is on page 506^ col. 1, line 18 : where. 



"of fair Milan eaikedral, and from," King John III, 
i, [138], 

should read: 

" of fair Milan cardinaly and from." 

The other is on page 731, col. i, line 62 : 

"as is the sacking d&9*y or harmless," a Henry IV l 
HI. i. [7«L 

should read : 

" as is the sucking lamby or harmless." — 

In the first instance, doubtless, the compiler was 
thinking of the beautiful cathedral for which 
Milan is famous ; in the other, her mind recurred 
to Bottom's almost proverbial expression in 
M. Nighfs Dream ; and the proof-reader failed 
to notice the mistake. 

Careless Transpositions. In scores of pas^ 
sages in the First Folio, the carelessness of the 
compositor in transposing words, lines, or half- 
lines, is the cause of their obscurity. About the 
only merit of old Z. Jackson's conmients (18 19) 
is that, being a practical printer, he was able to 
suggest where and why many of these irregular- 
ities occurred. Generally, however, the exercise 
of a little common sense will rectify thenL In 
TroL and Cres,, act I, sc. i, is one of those pas- 
sages, where the beauty is marred by a line in 
one place, and a half line in another, having been 
shuffled out of their proper order. I give it as 
we have it in the Globe Edition : 

" Troihu. I tell thee I am mad 

In Cressid's love : thou answer* st * she is fair ; ' 
Pour'st in the open ulcer of mv heart 
Her eyes, her hair^ her cheek, her gait, her voice, 
Handiest in thy discourse, O, that ner hand. 
In whose comrnrison all whites are ink, 
Writing their own reproach, to whose soft seizure 
The cygnet's down is harsh and spirit of sense 
Hard as the hand of plonshman : this tkoa teU'st me, 
As true thou tell'st me, wnen^ I say I love her ; 
But saying thus, instead of oil and balm. 
Thou lay' St in every gash that love hath given me 
The knife that made it." 

In the 5th line, in the Folio, the sentence ends 
with " discourse." But, undoubtedly, the use of 
the word " handiest " suggested to Troilus's mind 
the hand of his fair Cressid ; so I place the 
words " her hand " in apposition with " her eyes, 
her hair," &c., in the preceding line ; and " oh, 
hand ! " naturally introduces his extra apostrophe 
of praise to that member. I believe Mr. Barry 
was the first to notice that line 3 had been mis- 
placed ; and Grant White that line 8 had been 
printed wrong end foremost Making these 
slight corrections, and reading poured instead of 
" pour'st," and (as S. Walker suggested) and for 
"as** in the loth line, we have the passage in a 
connected, orderly, sensible form, as I cannot but 
believe it was written by the poet : 

" Troiha. I tell thee I am mad 

In Cressid's love : thou answer'st * she is fair ; ' 
Her eves, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 
Handiest in thy discourse ; her hand. Oh, hand 1 
In whose comparison all whites are ink. 
Writing their own reproach ; to whose soft seizure, 
And spirit of sense, the cygnet's down is han^. 
Hard as the hand ot ploughman I This thou tell st me. 
And true thou tell'st me, when I sav — I love her; 
But, saying thus, instead of oil or Salm, 
Pour'd ID the open ulcer of mv heart, 
Thou lay'st in evei^ ^ash that love hath given me 
The knife that made it." 



Globe Obeli. The distinguished Editors of the 
Globe Shakespeare mark with an obelus ( t ) the 
passages and lines which, in their judgment, 
have " been corrupted in such a way as to aflfect 
the sense, no admissible emendation having been 
proposed.*' I have, however, noted some of 
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these obelized passages that yield an easy inter- 
pretation, due regard being had to the poet's 
style and idiom. As an example, cf. Henry V: 
IV, i, 262 : 

<< t What is thy soul of adoration?'' 

The King is addressing *' Ceremony," in the 
well-known soliloquy where this line occurs. 
The pronominal adjective " thy " is transferred 
from " adoration " to "soul," by a poetic license 
common enough with Shakespeare, where his 
verse or rhythm requires it; this gives us" What 
is the soul of thy adoration?" Another idiom 
of the poet is the use of the subjective genitive^ 
an idiom which we find every few pages, and one 
well-known to his attentive readers. By this 
idiom, "thy adoration" means "the adoration 
that is paid to thee; " and the whole line is, con- 
sequently, paraphrased, " W hat, O ceremony, is 
the soul, the essence, the ' true inwardness,' of 
the adoration that men are daily seen to offer 
thee?" This seems plain enough. The sub- 
jective genitive is a usage that requires close 
watching, or we shall be- led into false construc- 
tion by neglecting it In King Lear (IV, vii, 
27) occurs a line which is almost universally 
misinterpreted on this account. It is in that 
touching scene where Cordelia is bending over 
her "child- changed" father, and anxiously 
awaiting his awaking from a sleep that she 
hopes may restore his soundness of mind. As 
usually printed, she says : 



« 



Restoration, hang thy medicine on my lips I " 



Here the first thing to be done is to delete the 
comma after "restoration;" then apply the sub- 
jective genitive construction to " thy medicine," 
which will accordingly mean " the medicine to 
cure thee ; " and thus the sentence is properly 
explained : " Let restoration hang on my lips the 
medicine to cure thy griefs ; " or " Let my kisses 
be the medicine that will restore thee to thy 
former health." j. c 

ZanesvUUy O., May 6, iSyB. 
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The Harpers, backed by the historic success 
of their "Library of Select Fiction," have be- 
gun a "Library of American Fiction," "to be 
devoted exclusively to the works of American 
authors." Two stories, Esther Pennefather and 
JusHni^s Lovers, simultaneously introduce it to 
the public. The volumes resemble those of the 
other library in size and proportion, but are 
printed in larger type, and bound in covers 
which are, to say the least, of an original and 
striking design. The story of Esther Penne- 
father is described by the publishers as " a novel 
of extraordinary power, fascination, and striking 
originality; " and the writer of it, Alice Perry, is 
presented as " a young author whose first pub- 
lished book gives promise of still larger per- 
formance in the future." This presentation of 
the author we are, on the whole, inclined to ac- 
cept ; but the description of the book is, in our 
judgment, entirely overdone. Esther Penne- 
father is a young teacher in a girls' school, who 
, comes under the spell of a magnetic principal, 
and out of infatuation with her, and to save her 
from a fancied unpleasantness, sacrifices herself 
in marriage to a vulgar "drummer," and dies 
dismally at the end. It is long since we have 



read a more mournfully unsatisfying tale. It is 
morbid at the beginning, dismal at the close, and 
disagreeable all the way through. The character 
of Miss Snow is unnatural, Esther's devotion to 
her is ridiculous, the motive to the misalliance is 
utterly inadequate in comparison with its enor- 
mity, and the consummation of the whole is 
painful without any good purpose. The style 
has a certain intensity, and the work shows 
pains; but the parts are not well welded to- 
gether, and the general conception is of a sort 
to have originated in the brain of an unhealthy 
school-girl of talents but of romantic tendencies, 
who has been overfed on George Eliot and Miss 
Phelps. She should have burned this book in 
the manuscript, not printed it, and used the skill 
acquired in the writing of it in another effort ; 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken, she will one 
day wish she had. 

A far healthier mind and steadier hand have 
given us Justine's Lovers^ though the author's 
name is withheld ; but not even is this a strong 
and brilliant enough novel to give iclat to a new 
"Library of American Fiction," which is thus 
left to take its first step forward with one foot 
lame and the other weak. Justine's lovers were 
two. One was weighed in the balances and 
found wanting ; the other proved true, but death 
took him. Between them the girl's heart was 
wrung ; and, as misfortunes never come single, 
her widowed mother's property was lost into the 
bargain, leaving her to the bitterness of office- 
seeking in Washington. But better and brighter 
days succeeded. The story is told with natural- 
ness and simplicity, and two- of the figures in it, 
the elder Starkenburg and Mr. Bartle, are very 
well drawn. It is moderately entertaining, 
without being in any way remarkable. 

Should ministers write novels ? Yes, if they 
can. But we may reasonably expect that they, 
of all novelists, shall be full of a good purpose, 
and leave us in no doubt what the purpose is. 
Yet we must say that we are in considerable 
doubt as to the purpose of Rev. W. M. Baker's 
A Year worth Living. Therefore, we are in 
doubt whether it is, as much as some others, a 
novel worth reading, except for its " local color," 
which is certainly strong; and we are quite sure 
that few of the people in it are worth knowing, 
except as " characters." It belongs to the order 
of novels which may be called " studies ; " 
graphic, nigged charcoal sketches, as it were, of 
scenes and individualities present to the artist's 
eye and interesting to him, if not to the spec- 
tator, for their own sake. The "year worth 
living" in this case was that spent by a young 
Presbyterian minister in a typical parish in 
what might be St.Augustine, Florida. [Lee & 
Shepard.] 

There can be no doubt what the purpose of 
Rev. M. J. Savage is in Blufflon. Mr. Savage is 
the pastor of the Unitarian Church of the Unity, 
Boston ; and a radical of the radicals. He began 
life as an Orthodox Congregationalism His 
transition from the one position to the other has 
been, of course, a marked one. No one familiar 
with the workings of his mind and the incidents 
of his career will fail to discover his own inner 
experience, if not some details of his outer his- 
tory, photographed in this novel. Bluffton was a 
city on the Mississippi River. Rev. Mark For- 
rest, whose pen-portrait on page 23 will give the 



reader a very good idea of Mr. Savage himself, 
was the young pastor of the Congregational 
church therein. Tom Winthrop was a "free- 
thinking" friend living a little way up river. 
In addition there are deacons, ladies, squires, 
and others, as the plays say. The story is the 
recital of the Reverend Forrest's emancipation 
from the " thraldom " of creeds and so forth, and 
of the course of his true love which did not run 
smooth. Theologies are discussed in the dialogue, 
and the "improved" religious beliefs of mod- 
em times are generously ventilated. Mr. Savage 
has succeeded very well in the structural and 
purely literary part of the work ; but his argu- 
mentation does not impress us very deeply ; and 
we differ from him decidedly as to the propriety 
and wisdom of defending one's own religious 
opinions by caricaturing those of others. But 
he writes with earnestness, naturalness and 
spirit; and some of his passages are very 
effective. We dislike, however, the introduction 
of such episodes as that of Mr. Smile/s daughter. 
[Lee & Shepard.] 

Church life is again turned to account, though 
in a different way, by Mrs. Stowe, in Poganuc 
People [Fords, Howard & Hulbert], only the 
church is in Connecticut, and the time the sleepy 
past of fifty or seventy-five years ago. Things 
were lively in Poganuc, nevertheless. The " 'Pis- 
copals " had come in and set up an opposition 
" meetin'," and though no daily paper brought 
telegraphic reports of telephones and phono- 
graphs to astonish the natives, there were " 'lec- 
tion," and Fourth of July " trainin'," and apple- 
parings and the regular "revival," to fill out the 
round year. This is the sort of life which goes 
on in this book ; a life of old-fashioned " court- 
in'," and Yankee dialect, and sectarian divisions ; 
set against a glowing background of New Eng- 
land scenery. The subject is one which Mrs. 
Stowe has before handled ; she here only gives 
the kaleidoscope another turn. 

The Godson of a Marquis, by Andr^ Theuriet, 
appears as No. IX in Appleton's "Collection 
of Foreign Authors." No novel in this series 
yet has pleased us more than Girard^s Mar^ 
riage, by the same author, and in exquisite 
style and in all qualities of interest this is the 
equal of that. By reason of its materials, how- 
ever, it falls below that for the purpose of 
those readers who are particular about their 
company. The godson of the marquis was the 
marquis's illegitimate son, whose ignoble birth 
stood after in the way of his honorable marriage 
to a lovely girl. Over this hindrance the unfor- 
tunate godson almost stumbled into an intrigue 
with a married woman, but happily was saved 
from it; the repentant marriage of his father 
and mother finally bringing his love troubles to 
an acceptable solution. This, as will be seen, 
is a decidedly Frenchy plot, but it must be 
said that the wondrous delicacy and refine- 
ment of Theuriet relieve it of all coarse- 
ness. There are passages in it of great beauty, 
and the characterization is masterful and yet 
easy. 

We have reserved to the last in this enumera- 
tion a novel which as a source of pure, whole- 
some, and unalloyed enjoyment we think sur- 
passes any of the others ; we are almost ready 
to say all of them put together. This is Susan 
Morley's Margaret Clutwynd [J. B. Lippincott & 
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Co.] It is an English story of large proportions 
and careful workraanshipi marred by no extrava- 
gances of style, nor monstrosities of character, 
nor improbabilities of incident, nor vulgarities 
of wickedness; but full of agreeable people, 
and eng^rossed with an interesting family history, 
which takes the reader into the very intellectual, 
social^ and spiritual interior of the mother coun- 
try, presenting at almost every point a picture 
which it is a pleasure to look upon. There is an 
indescribable air of good breeding about tl\e 
book, which sets it apart by itself from the great 
mass of its kind, and though there may be places 
in it which are weak as compared with the 
general fabric, it is as a whole singularly well 
designed, woven and colored ; a work in which 
any cultivated taste must find great satisfaction. 
Hoping that many of our readers will take it in 
hand for themselves, we shall not injure it for 
them by giving here any hint of its very ingenious 
plot, or of the striking company of characters 
which it assembles ; but we are sure that if their 
minds are at all like ours, they will join with us 
in bestowing iq>on it almost unqualified praise. 
It is the one novel of the present lot which we 
should read if we could read but one. 

Of Auerbach's Lamiclin^ Russell's Tk€ Fall of 
Damascus, RothmeU, and other works under this 
head, we are obliged to defer notice. 



dies and Find an Echo in the Chambers of the 
SouL" Since neither in title or preface is any 
principle of selection indicated, we cannot look 
for much plan or arrangement in the volume. 
Still one would hardly expect to find Emerson's 
" Snow Storm," Bums's " Prayer in the Prospect 
of Death," and ** Hiawatha's Wooing," occurring 
in this order. Besides the authors whose names 
appear in all anthologies, there are other less 
known, but not less deserving, favorites, such as 
Miss Muloch, and R. M. Milnes ; and only two 
or three poems in the book seem quite unworthy 
of insertion. In a few extracts from the older 
poets some antiquated words are explained in 
the margin, but the Scotch quotations, which 
certainly need a glossary as much as Chaucer, 
are left without notes. Many people, who would 
readily understand militant, sUhfastnesse, and 
behove, would be puzzled by keek, ase, ZTi&fufin, 
We notice two strange mistakes. Under the 
title ** Disasters," a half-dozen lines from Long- 
fellow's ** Hiawatha " 4u-e given as anonymous ; 
and, similarly, the selection " How to Live," also 
styled anonymous, consists of the last sentence in 
Bryant's " Thanatopsis," the closing lines being 
altered to read thus : 

Bt an unfaltering trust m Him mk^ aum 
Toguid* Uu€ ta immortal Jty* a6ov«. 

" The True Measure of Life," ascribed to Giles 
Fletcher, is really from Bailey's " Festus." 
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THE appearance of a new volume of Poems of 
Places,^ devoted to Russia, is very opportune. 
It is a little surprising to see how much of a clas- 
sical interest the country has. Connected i^th 
the Crimea, we find the sad lament of Iphigenia 
in Tauris, and under Bessarabia two elegies 
from Ovid's Tristia, newly rendered into English 
hexameters and pentameters by Mr. Longfellow 
himselL The story of Prometheus belongs to 
the Caucasus, and is given in four forms, in 
Mrs. Browning's translation from ^Eschylus, and 
in the later versions of Goethe, Shelley, and our 
own Lowell. William Morris, a prince among 
story-tellers, brings us back to Colchis and the 
Golden Fleece. Among historical themes, 
Campbell, Southey, and Tennyson have sung of 
the Fall of Poland, the March to Moscow, and 
the Charge of Balaklava. We are more inter- 
ested in the glimpses of the nation's inner life 
afforded by the " Esthonian Bridal Song " and 
a cluster of popular poems of the Russians. 
Byron's " Mazeppa " is the longest poem in the 
book, and Bayard Taylor's " Song of the Camp," 
with the many pieces from Miss Proctor's pen, at 
once attract attention. 

The book of Favorite Poems,^ although no hint 
of the fact is given, proves to be a reprint, page 
for page, preface, index, and all, with the addition 
of perhaps a third more poems, of a collection 
before published. In other days, the compiler, 
Mr. J. H. Head, gave his work the following 
wordy title: "Jewels from the Quarry of the 
Mind, Pearls Gathered from the Shore of Life, 
Buds and Blossoms that Make Glad the Garden 
of the Heart, Chimes that Ring out Sweet Melo- 

1 Poems of Places. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Russia. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

* Favorite Poems. Selected from English and American 
Authors. T. Y. Croweil. 
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was written by Prof. E. A. Abbott, Head 
Master of the City of London School. It 
purports to be an autobiographic memoir of 
one of the Seventy Disciples, and is a mir- 
ror of our Lord's life and times. It is as 
large a success as any such peculiarly difficult 
essay can be ; distinguished by its thorough 
study of materials, a careful handling of a 
delicate theme, a reverent and tender spirit, 
and a rich and beautiful style. Its power to 
interest will depend on the taste of the 
reader. There are minds which will deeply 
enjoy its glowing pictures of scene and 
incident, and its imaginative embellishment 
of the Gospel record, conceived from the 
contemporary standpoint ; conceived too with 
rare ability and good taste. To others its 
very contrast, as shown against the grand 
simplicity of the Scripture itself, will reveal 
defects. There is a subtle tone of ration- 
alism in its pages which will produce a feel- 
ing of uneasiness in some quarters. In our 
judgment no book could be more scientifi- 
cally or essentially Christian. Of its lofty, 
spiritual intent there can be no question, 
and its scholarship and dignity are of the 
highest order. That the New York Observer 
should have refused an advertisement of the 
book is, on the whole, the best joke of the 
season. 



The Natural History of Atheism. By J. S. 
Blackie. [ScriSner, Armstrong & Co.] 

It is a most significant sign of the times 
that one who has had a good reputation for 
orthodoxy (we assure the reader that we 
know what " orthodoxy " really is, but never 
mean to tell) should come forward to defend 
Theism against prevalent fashions of athe- 
istic thought, in Prof. Blackie's broad and 
generous way. He denounces the damnato- 
ry clause of the Athanasian Creed, and the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, with the 
same vigor which he uses in handling the 
'* disease of the speculative faculty" called 
atheism. The world is to him the '* manifes- 
tation of that self-existent, self-energizing, 
all-present, all-controlling, all-moulding, rea- 
sonable Unity, whom we justly call God." 
If this is called Pantheism, our author is 
unterrified by the name, and quite w'lling to 
bear the reproach of it in company with St. 
Paul. The book bears in every chapter the 
signs of a union of Greek culture with 
Hebrew morality, of love of knowledge and 
beauty joined to conscience and religious 
romance. 

*' God in all and through all and for all, is the 
only formula that can explain these things. 
Without God evolution, continuity of nature, 
natural selection, conservation of energy, or 
whatever other phrases happen to have currency 
for the hour, are mere sound and smoke." 

Philochristus, [Roberts Brothers]. 

This work originated in England, and has 

there attracted a good deal of attention. It 

I is anonymous, but we have no doubt that it 



Artist Biographies. Rembrandt. Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Claude Lorraine. 3 Vols. [Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.] 

Of the information presented in these 
three latest of Mr. Sweetser's excellent little 
volumes, that in the first is perhaps most 
picturesque, that in the second most recon- 
dite, that in the third most entertaining. 
Rembrandt is as shadowy a figure as was his 
style ; Claude has hardly been known in lit- 
erature — only by his works ; Reynolds was 
the cherished intimate of all the English 
notables of his age. As different as were 
the worlds they lived in are the schools of 
art these three men represent; the books 
confront each other like pictures in a con- 
trast We are glad to see that Mr. Sweetser 
finds reason to soften the traditional portrait 
of the great Dutch master ; and for his pains- 
taking and laborious search after the facts 
of Claude's life, we are under great obliga- 
tions to him. The lists of each painter's 
works, accompanying the several volumes of 
this series, are alone of great value. 

Rome in Canada. By Charles Lindsey. [To- 
ronto : Lovell Brothers.] 

This is an important book from the side 
of the Protestant The Roman Catholic 
will laugh at it — or scowl. The author is 
a Canadian journalist, who has given much 
attention to political affairs in the provinces, 
and studied up this their ecclesiastical aspect 
with evident thoroughness and care. The 
book grows out of a firm conviction that the 
Church of Rome is bent on securing civil 
supremacy in Canada. It contains a good 
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deal of historical information, which is really 
valuable ; of some of its argumentation and 
conjecture we are not so sure. It is written 
with manifest ability, and is well worth the 
attention of all who have special interest in 
the subject, which is one that concerns the 
United States as well as Canada. 



ne English in Ireland^ a reply by "T. 
Adolphus " to Mr. Freeman's Turks in Europe 
[J. L. Sibole & Co.], proves to be exactly what 
its title promises : a sharp and spirited argument 
for the rights of the Turk, based on the analogy 
offered by British rule in Ireland. The analogy 
is not, however, perfect, and the argument will 
fail to carry conviction except to those who are 
prepossessed for Turkey in the present strug- 
gle. The publication is a tract of " vest-pocket " 
dimensions. — We have examined with great in- 
terest the catalogue of the Loan Exhibition^ pre- 
pared by the Women's Art Museum Association 
of Cincinnati ; which illustrates, in a very 
striking manner, the lead which this city is 
taking in the patronage of art. — Heart's Ease 
is the title of a little knotted set of Scrip- 
ture excerpts and poetical snatches, compiled 
by Miss Rose Porter and published by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. — Wilmington, N. C, is the 
place of publication of The South AtlanHc^ 
"a monthly magazine of Literature, Science 
and Art,'* edited by Mrs. Cicero W. Harris. Its 
appearance is creditable. — Cassell, Fetter & 
Galpin, London, Paris, and New York, have be- 
gun the publication of The Magazine of Art^ an 
illustrated monthly, of generous proportions and 
handsome appearance, devoted to the exposition 
of art principles, work, and literatiu-e. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

The Catalogue of the Public Library of the City 
of Taunton^ Afass,^ E. C. Arnold, Librarian, is a 
new and valuable addition to the limited number 
of good catalogues, and will be a useful book of 
reference in any except the very largest libraries. 
In addition to the alphabetical list of titles and 
authors it contains a Classified Index, arranged 
under the general heads of Theology, Science, 
Art, Literature, History, Geography, Biography, 
Poetry, Drama, and Fiction. Such an index will 
save much time to the student, and to the libra- 
rian, who is often expected to furnish such infor- 
mation from memory. The cross references from 
pseudonyms to the real names of authors, and the 
suggested authorship of recent books published 
anonymously (the No Name Series, for instance), 
give the catalogue a peculiar value. We should 
judge the Taunton Library to have been selected 
with a wise generosity, and are sure its advantages 
will be better understood now that so complete 
and accurate a catalogue has been prepared. 
Printed in clear type, on manilla pa|)er, the book 
b evidently made to wear, a quality which all 
librarians will appreciate. 

There has been begun, under the auspices of 
Johns Hopkins University, the publication of an 
American yournal of Mathematics, which bids 
fair to fill an important place in our strictly sci- 
entific literature, and, if we mistake not, to com- 
mand attention abroad. Its working editor we 
take to be Mr. W. £. Story, formerly of Harvard 



College ; a bom mathematician, an enthusiastic 
scholar, a fine instructor ; who will give to the 
work the impulse of a ruling enthusiasm, and 
help to make it a success if success be possible. 
The names associated with his are those of Pro- 
fessors J. J. Sylvester, B. Peirce, Mr. Simon 
Newcomb, and Mr. H. A. Rowland. The maga- 
zine is a large and well-printed quarto. The 
contents, judged by the first number, will be such 
as only professional mathematicians will care for, 
or, indeed, can understand ; but to all such the 
journal must prove of great value. 

• 

Mr. Rufus Wendell must excuse us, but in his 
Speeches of the New Testament he has wasted an 
immense quantity of paper, ink, and labor. His 
large octavo volume, of nearly six hundred pa- 
ges, finely printed, is devoted to an arrangement of 
the text of the New Testament " speeches " upon 
very fanciful principles, which seem to us of no 
account The mere curiosities of the naked 
letter of the Bible have here received an enor- 
mous expenditure of toiL The book is intricate 
to the point of mystery in its plan, and as life is 
short we have not attempted to master the ac- 
companying keys to its interpretation. There 
may have been profit in the labor of making it ; 
but in the labor of using it we can see no profit 
whatever. It is published by the author. 

It is not often that the public demand for a 
book is so great as to prevent the publishers from 
sending copies of it to the press for notice ; but 
this we are assured is the case with the late 
Bishop Marvin's To the East by Way of the West 
[St Louis : Bryan, Brand & Co.], of which 12,000 
copies have been printed and sold within two 
months. Bishop Marvin was appointed by the 
College of Methodist Bishops to pay a missionary 
visit to China, and, setting forth in 1876, he ex- 
tended his trip to Japan, India, Egypt, and 
Syria, returning home by way of Germany and 
England. His sudden death in November last, 
before the publication of this narrative, gives to 
it a peculiar and pathetic interest Its value lies 
not in any freshness of materials, for he goes 
over ground made familiar by other travelers; 
but in his judgments of what he saw, which are 
those of a wise, discriminating, earnest-minded 
man of missionary spirit Yet his narrative, 
purely as such, is entertaining ; remarkable for 
the simplicity of the man behind it; and for its 
unpretending literary style. The book is a cred- 
itable one to its publishers and to their city. 

Mr. G. A. Wcntworth's Elements of Geometry 
[Ginn & Heath] presents the essentials of plane 
geometry in good form for purposes of element- 
ary instruction, peculiar t3rpographical devices 
being employed to render the text clear and the 
page attractive. We are confident that as a text- 
book it will endure successfully the test of actual 
use. — We are equally pleased with the plan and 
appearance of Emma E. Bullet's First Lessons in 
French [Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.], which, by 
reason of its simple and piquant exercises, its 
distinct typography, its beautiful pictures, and 
its generally engaging look, seems to us a book 
of books for interesting the child-mind in the 
study of the French language. It should be 
installed on the lower shelf of every nursery 
book-case, where it may be in easy reach of the 



youngest — Mr. George M. Baker has brought 
out No. 5 of his Reading Club [Lee & Shepard], 
containing fifty selections in prose and verse, 
humorous and otherwise, not to be found in other 
selections ; and he also publishes, in his own 
name, The Fairy of the Founiain, being Na i of 
" Plays for Little Folks," with full directions for 
its production on any parlor stage. 

"Lectionary" is the not uncommon, but not 
quite correct, name applied to the Table of 
Lessons used in the Episcopal Church. Dr. W. 
P. Lewis's essay on Lectionaries [Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Hafifelfinger], is a brief, scholarly and mi- 
nutely critical argument against the English 
" Lectionary," use of which in the American 
Church was permitted by the last General Con- 
vention; setting forth at the same time a new 
Table, which the author thinks an improvement 
upon any now available. He has made a 
thorough study of the subject, and his book is 
worthy of careful examination on the part of all 
who are interested therein. 

James Comper Gray's Biblical Museum [A. D. 
F. Randolph & Ca] is precisely such a com- 
mentary as its title suggests : a curiously arranged 
compilation of the curiosities of Scriptural inter- 
pretation and illustration. There is little or no 
rubbish in it, however, and for popular uses it has 
a distinctive and genuine value. For unlearned 
readers of the Bible who want to look beyond 
the mere text into the moral purpose of it, and 
who like clear and practical explanation and 
striking embellishment of anecdote and extract, 
it is excellent Volume III on the Old Testa- 
ment, covering Leviticus, Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy, is received. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co.'s Catalogue (No. 2) 
comprises about one thousand titles of standard 
books in all classes, including many recent im- 
portations, and not a few old and rare editions 
and choice copies. There is also a special list of 
works on early western history. Prices are given, 
and some bibliographical notes add to the value 
of the pamphlet — Robert Clarke & Co. publish 
A General Catalogue of Choice Books for the Li' 
brary, a classified list of about 8,000 titles of 
standard works, by ancient and modem authors, 
arranged in convenient form for the guidance of 
librarians and private buyers. Prices are given, 
making the book a very useful one for frequent 
purposes of reference. (25c.)— The 49th Exhi- 
bition of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, the present 
season, is signalized by the issue of a burlesque 
catalogue, in which the peculiarities of a number 
of the contributing artists are boldly satirized 
with pen and pencil. — Prof. George W. Greene's 
pamphlets on his grandfather, Nathaniel Greene, 
deserve the careful attention of all students of 
the Revolution, especially in view of statements 
respecting Gen. Greene in Mr. Bancroft's history. 
— Mr. Robert Lowell's poem on Burgoyne*s Last 
March was written for the hundredth celebration 
of the Battle of Bemis Heights, Saratoga, and is 
worthy of both its occasion and its author. — 
Pettingill's Newspaper Directory for 1878 gives 
useful particulars respecting the upwards of 8,000 
newspapers and other periodicals, published in 
f*<. United Sutes, and is embellished with por- 
^ri ts of a number of eminent editors. It is a 
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valuable, and we judge trustworthy, in4ex to 
the extent and character of our newspaper 
world. ^ That right-hand helper of all book 
people, 71k€ Publisher f Weekly^ has opened to its 
subscribers an "Accommodation Department,'' 
as a medium for the sole purchase and exchange 
of books (not recent). 



BOOKS FOB TOUHO BEADEB8. 

THE story of Henri is short, sweet and 
serious, relating to the romantic adventures 
of a little Savoyard, who was robbed of his home 
in the vale of Chamouni by an avalanche, and 
of his grandmother, his only protector, by death ; 
and who came to Paris alone to seek his fortune. 
By the good help of Robespierre, the revolution- 
ist, he found it, though in rather an improbable 
manner. The book is, of course, a translation 
from the French, and is written in a simple and 
touching style, to the end of very wholesome 
lessons of courage, honesty, and trust in God. 
[W. B. Mucklow.] 

Buried Treasure belongs to the class of boys' 
books concerning which we always find ourselves 
in doubt It is a story, of the rather rawly 
romantic order, containing nothing positively bad, 
but introducing some rather unwholesome com- 
pany, not a little feverishly exciting incident, and 
a good deal of slang and coarse local dialect. 
We confess to having read it with considerable 
interest for its pictures of " poor-white " life at 
the South, which are probably as faithful as they 
are effective ; and we have no doubt that the av- 
erage boy would pronounce it " first-rate ; " but we 
should prefer to have him take up something else 
if he would. [Porter & Coates.] 

The Boy Engineers is a book of a class 
which can only be praised, the difficulty with it 
being that it appeals to a limited taste. In the 
guise of a pleasant narrative, with an English 
flavor, it describes the fitting up of a boy's work- 
shop, and the various work that afterward went 
on in it ; such as the making of tools and ma- 
chines, of a curious automatic clock, a steam- 
engine, an electric apparatus, and much other 
plant requisite to the equipment of an amateur 
mechanical establishment Plans and processes 
are minutely described, with the aid of drawings 
and specifications ; the style is simple and easy, 
but manly and thoughtful ; and the book will be 
accounted great spoil by any bright lad of a 
mechanical turn of mind, and will put him to the 
useful employment of his time too. [G. P. Put- 
nam*s Sons.] 

We are glad that so competent and experienced 
a writer as Mr. Geo. M. Towle should have 
turned his hand to the production of literature 
under this general head, and we are altogether 
ready to congratulate him and the public upon 
his story of Vasco da Gamoj the first of a series 
of "Heroes of History," in which are to be 
related the adventures of some of the noted ex- 
plorers and chieftains of former times. The 
material is an excellent one to work in, and can 
be made to yield the best sort of reading for 
young people, boys especially. The voyage of 
Vasco da Gama, from Portugal to India, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, was of a very 
romantic sort, and in Mr. Towle 's hands it 
is presented in a fascinating manner. We are 



sure, also, of his general fidelity to historic fact, 
as well as of his talent as a story teller. The 
book is attractively printed and illustrated, and 
we hope that all who are interested in displacing 
the trash which so abounds will take a part in 
giving substantial encouragement to this new 
literary venture. [Lee & Shepard.] 



Qeorge Makepeace Towle* Mr. Towle is 
one of our most industrious, versatile, clever, 
and successful litterateurs, and it would seem as 
if a premonition of his talents and of his useful 
career thus far must have guided the parental 
selection of his historic name. He was bom in 
Washington, D. C, August 27, 184 1 ; attended 
the Boston public schools, and the Lawrence, 
Groton, and Wrentham Academies, Massachu- 
setts ; and graduated at Yale College in 1861, 
and at the Harvard Law School in 1863. He 
practised law in Boston during 1863-5 > ^^ 1865-6 
was on the editorial staff of the Boston Post ; 
from 1866-70 was United States Consul at 
Nantes, France, and Bradford, England ; in 1870 
became managing editor of the Boston Comtner^ 
cial Bulletin ; from 1871-76 was again upon the 
Post as' its foreign editor ; and is now on the 
regular staff of Appletoni yaumal^ the Art 
Journal and the Youth's Companion, . Mr. 
Towle's literary work was begun at the age of 
twenty-one with three articles in the North 
American Review on Count Cavour, De Tocque- 
ville, and Leigh Hunt, all of which attracted 
considerable attention. During his consular 
residence in England he was a regular contrib- 
utor to All the Year Rounds Chamber^ Journal ^ 
Once a Week, Good Words, Leisure Hour^ London 
Society, and the Gentleman^ s Magazine, and occa- 
sionally to other periodicals of like standing. In 
this country he has been also a frequent contrib- 
utor to Harfer^Sy Lippincotfs, Scribner^s and the 
Atlantic Monthlies, and to many of the leading 
weekly papers. In addition to all this work as a 
journalist he has published the following original 
works or translations: Glimpses of History 
(1865) ; History of Henry V, King of England 
(1866) ; American Society, 2 vols. (London, 1870) ; 
Gaboriau^s Mystery of Orcival (1874) » Jules 
Verne's Tour of the World in Eighty Days, 
Doctor Ox, and The Wreck of the Chancellor 
(1875-6); Viollet-le-Duc's Story of a House 
(1875); The Principalities of the Danube, Mod- 
em Greece, Mo fUenegro and Bulgaria (1877) ; and 
(1878) Vcuco da Gama, the first of a series of 
"Heroes of History" for young people. Mr. 
Towle was also editor of Harvey's Reminiscences 
of Webster (1877). His present residence is 
Brookline, Mass., where he has taken an active 
part in town affairs, and is a trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library. 

Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, " P. Thome." 
Mary Prudence Wells was bom in Attica, N. Y., 
July 23, 1840^ but in her early years her parents 
returned to a former home in Greenfield, Mass. 
She was educated at Bridgeport, Conn., Green- 
field and Hartford, Conn., graduating at the 
Draper Female Seminary in the latter city, in 
June, 1859. Afterwards for several years she 
was successively an assistant teacher in the 



Greenfield High School, in the Wesleyan Female 
College, Wilmington, Del., and clerk of the 
Franklin Savings Institution, Greenfield, which 
latter position she resigned as a matter of princi- 
ple, on the ground that a woman satisfactorily 
filling a man's situation should have a man's 
wages. Active home service in behalf of the 
Sanitary Commission during the war, a course of 
study in the School of Design at Philadelphia, 
and further educational labors in Greenfield filled 
out the years until 1875, ^^^n she was married 
to Fayette Smith, E^q., of the Cincinnati bar, in 
which city she now lives. Mrs. Smith's literary 
work began in 1862, in the Springfield Republican 
and the Christian Register, for both of which 
papers she wrote many essays, tales, and letters, 
under the friendly personal encouragement of 
their respective editors, the late lamented Samuel 
Bowles and Rev. T. J. Mumford. She also has 
been a contributor to Harper's Monthly and Ba- 
tar, Lippincotfs, and the Christian Union, She 
has published bright and popular books descrip- 
tive of country life for children: Jolly Good 
Times, or Child Life on a Farm (1875), and J<^ly 
Good Times at School (1877) * ^n^ she is also the 
9,uthor of a tract. How to be Happy (Am. Un. 
Assoc. 1867), and an essay on Juvenile Literature 
(1877) read before the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, O., and printed in a New York 
periodical. Authorship has been vrith Mrs. 
Smith an avocation rather than a vocation, but a 
wide circle of readers will hope for many more 
good things from her ready pen. At present she 
is preparing a set of Sunday School cards for 
the Western Unitarian S. S. Society, of which 
she is a director. 



Qeorge Augustus Fozcroft, better known 
among newspaper readers by his chosen nom -de- 
plume, "Job Sass," was bom in Boston, October 
7, 18 1 5. He was a descendant of the Rev. 
Thomas Foxcroft, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege in 17 14, for fifty- two years pastor of the 
First Church, Boston, and son of Francis Fox- 
croft of Cambridge. He received an academic 
education, and at the age of sixteen entered the 
store of B. C. Clark & Co., importers of tea, 
coffee, etc., and continued there until of age. In 
1837 he purchased a farm in Dedham, and mar- 
ried Harriet £. Goodrich, daughter of Levi 
Goodrich of Pittsfield. He lived in Dedham 
until 1846, and built there the cottage now occu- 
pied by Matthew Bolles, Esq., banker. For 
some years he did business in Boston as a broker, 
but the literary tastes which he had indulged 
since the age of fifteen by occasional contribu- 
tions to the press, led him to give up business 
pursuits and devote himself altogether to jour- 
nalism. He was an accurate and enthusiastic 
statistician, and prepared many bank and rail- 
road tables for different papers and financial 
annuals. He wrote numerous articles on monetary 
topics for the daily press, and also contributed 
many entertaining sketches of domestic life and 
character. It was in 1849 ^^^^ ^'^ ^^st appeared 
in print over the signature of "Job Sass." 
Newspaper humorists were not so numerous at 
that time as at present, and the vein which he 
opened and diligently worked for many years 
was altogether new. His articles depended 
largely for their effect upon peculiarities of 
spelling and grammar, which, however, were 
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never so exaggerated as to be unnatural; but 
there entered into them a quiet and genial 
humor, a kindly sarcasm, and a homely good 
sense, which would have ensured their popularity 
whatever their outward form might have been. 
"Job Sass,*' an honest fanner of Walpole; 
" Deborah," his wife, too aggressive a champion 
of feminine privileges to live in entire harmony 
with her liege lord; "Benjamin Titcomb," 
brother of Deborah, resident at the farm, and a 
kind of a ** ne'er do well ; " " Deacon Fratin- 
gale,** a neighbor and political opponent of Job's, 
but much liked by Deborah ; Caleb Dypthong, 
the village schoolmaster ; Miss Sally Sharpe and 
Miss Nancy Ross, spinsters of uncertain age, 
were among the characters whose haps and mis- 
haps were described, and whose eccentricities 
were depicted in these articles. They won 
immediate notice, and were widely circulated. 
Many of them pertained to village life and gos- 
sip, while others were called out by the political 
movements and social events of the day, and lost 
something of their force as the occasion passed 
which gave them birth. Partly for this reason 
they were never collected into a volume, although 
selections might easily have been made which, if 
given the dignity and permanence of book-publi- 
cation, would have added something to the world's 
store of good humor. Whoever is curious to 
read a specimen of the letters will find one in 
Harpef*s Magtutine for March, 1853, into which 
it was copied on page 563. The editor remarks 
of it that the spelling is not excelled by anything 
in Thackeray's Yellowplusk Papers for con- 
densation and pungency, but adds that this is the 
least of its amusing attractions. It is a " Kard " 
of thanks for various courtesies which honest 
Job had received during a visit to Boston. Fol- 
lowing is one of the acknowledgments : 

"tu the Parson & proprieturs of the Stone 
church in summer street — for a Chance to prom- 
enard Up & Down the broard He of the same on 
Sunday last — in sarch Of a seat — without 
bein molested. & tu The saxton Of the same for 
An offer of a Free seat in the garret" 

It was in 1873 ^^^ ^^^ 1^^ " JobSass " article 
appeared. Failing health checked Mr. Fox- 
croft's literary work, and his contributions to the 
papers from 1873 ^^ ^^77 ^ci'c ^^^ ^"^^ slight 
On the 13th of March, 1878, the pen was laid 
forever aside, and the busy brain, which — often 
in the midst of discouragement and heavy- 
heartedness — had ministered so much kindly 
enjoyment to others, was set at rest 
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libraries of different institutions, but it is suffi- 
ciently rare to make this fragment an interesting 
"find," and worth preserving to one fond of 
literary relics. F. B. G. 

. . . Mr. Richard Grant White's remark on 
the abuse of the word admire^ in the AUanHc 
Monthly for April, brings to mind Dickens's ap- 
parent misapprehension of the American use of 
the term. In Martin ChuMsUewit^ chap, xxxiv, 
Captain Kedgwick exclaims to the hero, on his 
return from Eden : *• Why, -what the tamal I 
Well, I do admire at this, I dot" Now omit 
from this sentence the redundant preposition a/, 
and the word admire represents tolerably well its 
correct English signification -^ wonder mixed 
with approvals But in Scott's Antiquary^ vol. 
II, chap, i, we find it thus employed : ''nor could 
she sufficiently admire or fret at the extraordinary 
combination of circumstances," etc. And, in an 
article on the Russian War, Blackwood*s Maga- 
sine for March [N. Y, reprint^ p. 362, the word 
is used in a sense similar to that of Scott : " The 
Russians had experienced, as yet, no resistance 
like this during the war, and they were astonished. 
Neither did their admiration abate when the 
Turks, following up their advantages, descended 
upon Lovatz or Loftcha, drove out the Russian 
garrison, and captured a quantity of arms and 
ammunition. Yet though they were astonished," 
etc. It will be seen that in the two last extracts, 
admire indicates wonder mingled with disvLpprov- 
al. This meaning, used seriously and in good 
faith, is quite as open to criticism as the utter- 
ance of the imaginary Captain Kedgwick who, 
being a "fictionary" character, is no more re- 
sponsible for his words than the poetical coach- 
man mentioned by the elder Weller : " He was 
only a Cambervell man, so that's no rule." 

D. F. 

. . . There are several curious blunders in the 
enumeration of Chaucer's " Canterbury Tales " in 
Stopford Brooke's Primer of English Literature. 
The tale of the Shipman and Chaucer's story of 
Melibeo are omitted, and the number is made 
good by making two each of the story of the 
"Nun's Priest" and the "Canon's Yeoman." 
These are not mere typographical errors, for, in 
th<; latter case, Mr. Brooke expressly says that 
" the Canon's, Yeoman's, Manciple's, Mark's and 
Parsone's," are " five " tales, though they are, of 
course, but four. a. g. 
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Articles of special interest in recent Ameri- 
can and English periodicals are as follows : 



H0TE8 AlTD QUERIES. 

68. Histories of CivilisatiQn.^Help me to 
decide between Guizot and Buckle on civilization. 
Does Draper in his Intellectual Development of 
Europe cover substantially the same ground ? 

Romeo, Mich, s. o. G. 

It is difficult to answer such a question as this without 
knowing whether it comes from a teacher or only a reader ; 
from one who has already studied history or is only a begin* 
ner. We/«Mr that our querist is a man who thinks that 
some one author can tell him all he ought to know about 
civilization. But we doubt if either Guitot, Buckle, or Dra- 
per can do that Guisot is dry, tedious and opinionated, 
and belongs to the older school of historical investigators. 
Buckle was an enormously industrious accumulator of facts, 
upon which he reasoned very poorly when he had gathered 
them. He differs thoroughly from Guitot in being a god- 
less theorist, while Guizot makes Providence a factor in the 
affairs of the world. Draper is coldly non-religious like 
Buckle, but a clearer and stronge^ thinker and reasoner. 
His book covers more ground than Buckle's, which is m 
mere beginning, confined mostly to England; but it is on a 
much smaller scale. For the History of Civilization we fear 
no one book can be recommended as satisfactory, and the 
recent extensive discoveries and researches in auchaeology 
have put the subject into a very unfixed condition. . To read 
Guisot on one hand, and Buckle and Dn^per on the other, 
alwa]rs keeping in mind their different points of view, might 
give a respectable general knowledge of the subject, and be 
at the same time a useful training in the formation of inde- 
pendent opinion. Tyler's Rtsearches imto ikt Early Hit^ 
tory of Mankind zxA his Primitive Culturtj and Sir Hen- 
ry Maine's Ancient Law and Early History 0/ Institn- 
tian*i will be found very suggestive and judicious, as well as 
entertaining, treatises on the beginnings of civilization. 
But a whole course of reading is really needed, for the re- 
cent work in pre-historic archaeology, artistic, domestic, po- 
litical and religious, has not yet been brought into one 
scheme by a powerful mind. Herbert Spencer is working at 
it, but there are serious defects in his method. 



... I was interested in the article upon " Cax- 
tonian Discoveries," having had a little success 
of my own in searching old book covers. In a 
volume published in Boston about the year 1720, 
I found, recently, part of an unfolded sheet of 
Eliot's Indian Primer, which I succeeded in 
detaching from its hiding place, between the 
board and the lining, without injury. It con- 
tained the upper portion of eight pages, showing 
parts of a catechism, of the Lord's Prayer, and 
of a spelling lesson, each printed, first in 
English, and then on the opposite page in the 
Massachusetts language. The paper and ink are 
in perfect condition, and show no sign of glue or 
paste. Several copies of the Primer are in the 
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69. Isa Craig. Can you tell me anything 
about Isa Crafg, who wrote the prize poem — a 
remarkable poem too — for the Bums Cente- 
nary, January 25, 1859 ? Has she written any- 
thing notable since ? Is she still living ? 

Indianapolis, j. h. w. 

Isa Craig-Knox is still living, unless she has died within 
a year or two. She was bom in 1831, and fint attracted 
notice by her contributions to the Scotsmusn, over the sig- 
nature ' Isa." She is an industrious magazinist, and has 
published Duchess Agnes and Other Poems ; and Esther 
IVest, Fannys Fortune, and other works in prose. 

70. (Answer to 67.) ** By the Walls of 
high Belgrade." 

*'(0«[f]) In that day of desolation, 
Lady, I was captive made 
Bleeding for my Christian nation 
By the walUjt) of high Belgrade." 

These lines are from Campbell's ** The Turk- 
ish Lady," and the two corrections I make on 
the authority of an American edition of Camp- 
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bell's works, published in 1849 ^Y ^il^ Andrus 
& Son of Hartford. J. W. " Champ " nky. 
Durfiild^ Ufass, 

71. (See 65.) Child's History of the Bi- 
ble. Two correspondents, whose judgment is 
entitled to have weight, speak in commendation 
of the Young Peoples Illustrated Bible History^ 
by Alvah Bond, published by subscription 
through the Henry Bill Publishing Co. 



HEWS AHD H0TE8. 

^A generous distribution Jofl invitations 
brought together an interesting company of 
guests— teachers, authors, editors and publish- 
ers—on Saturday afternoon. May 18th, to honor 
the opening of the new offices of A. S. Barnes 
& Co., which are among the most commo- 
dious and elegant in New York City. The pub- 
lications of this house now include three peri- 
odicals, and a long list of standard works, largely 
0f the educational order. 

—The literary executors of Sainte-Beuve are 
publishing his correspondence by piece-meal, so 
to speak ; the first volume having appeared as 
soon as material was found for it, and a second 
having now followed, with promise of a third. 
In fact, if additional material should be forth- 
coming, additional volumes may be expected. 
We shall have variety, therefore, if we do not 
have unity and chronological order. But what 
would the great critic himself have said to such 
unmethodical work? The second volume con> 
tains letters extending from 1865 to 1868, when 
their author had become senator, critic, and his- 
torian of literature. 

— Dr. Vicente G. Quesada, Principal Librar 
rian of the Library of Buenos Ayres, is writing 
an elaborate work upon the chief public libraries 
of Europe and Latin America— meaning by the 
latter Mexico, South America, and Brazil. The 
first volume has already appeared; a royal oc- 
tavo of 651 p^es, beautifully printed, devoted 
to the European part of the subject. — A Gram- 
mar and Dictianary of the Samoan Dialect is 
about ready for Triibner's press, and its editor, 
Mr. Whitmee, has collected material for an im- 
portant Comparative Dictionary of the Polynesian 
Languages, in aid of the publication of which 
the Earl of Carnarvon has promised a substan- 
tial grant. — The Baptist Mission Press at Cal- 
cutta has issued a Descriptive Catalogue of Scats' 
krit AfSS, in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal^ by Dr^ Rajendrala Mitra. . This is the 
richest Sanskrit library open to the public, and 
contains some 3f700 works, of which only about 
500 are fragments or duplicates. — A second edi- 
tion of Elements of South Indian Palceography 
by A. C. Bumell; Selections from the Ku-ran, 
with a commemary, by K W. Lane ; a volume of 
The Jataka Stories^ with a commentary, trans- 
lated by Rhys Davids; and a History of Bud- 
dhism, by J. Edkins, are in preparation at 
Triibner's. 

— A powerful translation of Milton's *' Ode on 
Time," by Schopenhauer, has come to the light 
in Germany, and is to be published in fac simile, 
the profits to be used in the erection of a colos- 
sal bust of the philosopher, on the centenary 
of his birth in 1888. — Victor Hugo's new poem, 



Le Pape, is not the virulent tirade against the 
papacy which had been expected, but a gentle 
and pleasing satire, religious in its tone, set- 
ting forth what the papacy should have been. 
"Never," says G. Monod, "has Victor Hugo's 
thought attained a loftier serenity, a more re- 
ligious accent" ^Bagster & Sons have nearly 
ready Studies on the Times of Abraham, by Rev. 
H. G. Tomkins, profusely illustrated.—- Macmil- 
lan ft Co. will publish immediately an Analysis 
of Greets s Short History of the English People, 
for school use^ by C. W. A. Tait, of Clifton Col- 
lie. — A French translation of Marmome is 
now appearing in the Paris 7>M(/f. — Capt 
Nares's Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar Sea, 
1^75'^ ^11 soon be published by Sampson, 
Low & Co., under the consent of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Skeat will edit for the Early English Text 
Society a photo-lithographic fac simile, of the 
manuscript of Beowulf, the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
poem. — Mr. George Stewart, Jr., is writing a 
work on Canada under the administration of 
Lord Dufferin. — Henry Holt & Co. have nearly 
ready Mrs. Brassey's delightful Around the World 
in the Yacht *" Sunbeam.*' 



DIED. 

Ruelent. In France, March ao, Mdme Locdse Raelens, 
57 veai« ; author of Un* HUt»irt du Pays (republished 
under the title of Sainte-NHimcht), Une ExphrUnce in 
AnimA t^Uit Ckcses RtftuSf Un Lendemain, Geniilham' 
mtrU jyaufourd'hui^ VBmgm* du DoeUur Burg^ La 
Servant*i Une Partsieufu a BruxtUkSf Mi4a-^ol. Un 
Pturadoxtf Vitux BruxtHsSf etc An edition of her 
works is being published by Lacroix. 

AsseUne. In Paris, April 6, Louis Asseline, 49 years ; 
founder- of the Libre Pensii and the Ptnsit Niwotll* ; 
coutributer to the Radical; staff-member on the Ra^^l; 
and author ot Diderot et U XJXe Siiele. 

Troughton. In Tumham Green, England, April 7, 
Richard Z, Troitghton, 94 years; author ot Nina Sforaa^ 
a tragedy. Though just deceased, Mr. Troughton was 
bom while Dr. Johnson was yet alive. 

Waring. In Oxford, Enghind, April 8, George Waring ; 
whom Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers pronounces to have been 
" the most learned man in England, probably in Europe," 
especially in ancient lai^uages and history, in general Sem- 
itic literature, in controversial theology, ana in French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. 

Riley. In Croydon, Eng., April 14, H. T. Riley, about 58 
years ; translator of several works for Bohn's Antiquarian 
and Classical Libraries ; author of Dictionary ef Latin 

guctationst and editor of several important volumes of 
ondon ardiives, in which he was deeply learned. 

Walker. In Blade Lake, Mich., about May 5, Jonathan 
Walker, the anti-slavery worker; celebrated by Whittier in 
hb poem of ** The Branded Hai^d.*' 

Hoffman. In Flushing, L. I., May 7, Murray Hoff- 
man, 86 years ; author of a number of important standard 
works in law and church polity. 

Beech«r. In Elmira, N. Y., May 13, Catherine Esther 
Beecher, in her 78th year. 

Henry. In Washiogton, D. C, May 13, Joseph Henry, 
in his 8ist year. 
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TRAVEL AND OBSERVATION. 

Ramblbs and Studibs in Grbbcb. J. P. Mahaffy. 
ad ed. Macmillan & Co. tl'Oc>. 

BitsopTravbl at Homb. "H.H.'' Roberts Bros. ^1.50. 

Thb Voyagbs and Advbnturbs op Vasco Da Gama. 
Geo. M. Towle. Illus. Lee & Shepard. $1*50. 

FICTION. 

PoGANUC Pboplb. H. B. Stowe. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. $1.50. 

Ofp on a Combt. From the French of Jules Verne, by 
EdVd Roth. Illus. Claxton, Remsen& Uanelfinger. ^1.50. 

Miss CsBsnGNY. Mrs. F. H. Burnett. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. Paper, 50c. 

Thb Godson op a Marquis. Andr6 Theuriet. D. Ap 
pleton & Co. Paper. 50c. 

Wings. Julie K. Wetherfll. J. B. Lippincott & Co.^i.so. 

EsTHKR Pbnnbpathbr. Alice Perry. Harper & Broth- 
era. Paper. 75c 

Justine's Lovbrs. Harper & Brothera. Paper. 6oc. 

Is Hb Popenjoy? Anthony Trollope. Harper & 
Brothera. Stitched. 15c. 

Decbtvbrs Ever. Mra. H. Lovett Cameron. Harper & 
Brothera. Paper. 30c. 



Less Black than Wb*rb Painted. James Payn. 
Paper. 35C 

The Coquette. Mrs. Hannah Foster. With an His- 
torical Prence and a Memoir of the Author. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. %im>. 

A Year Worth Liyimg. Wm. M. Baker. Lee & 
Shepard. ^1.50. 

Bluppton. M.J. Salvage. Lee&Shepaid. $1.50. 

The Fall OP Damascus. Charles Wells Russell . Lee 
& Shepard. ^1.50. 

Adventures op a Consul Abroad. Samuel Sampleton, 
Esq. [Luigi MontL] Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

RoTHMBLU The author of " That Husband of Mi ne." 
Lee & Shepard. ^I'So. 

Paul and Virginia. St Pierre. Houghton, Os- 
good & Co. soc. 

Sbvbn Years and Mair. Anna T. Sadlier. aoc— A Sus- 
SEX Idyl. Oementina Black, asc Harper & Brothers. 

Watch and Ward. Henry James, Jr. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. ^K.25. 

The Cupton Picture. The author of " The Odd 
Trump." J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

HISTORY. 

The Early American Spirit, and the Genesis op It. 
The Declaration op Indbpbndbncb, and the Eppbcts 
OP It. R. S. Storra. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.50. 

The Battle op Mobile Bay. Com. Foxhall A. Parker. 
U. S. N. A. Williams & Co. ^.50. 

The History op a Crimb. Victor Hugo. Illustrated. 
Harper & Brothers. Paper. asc 

ART. 

Modern Dwelungs. H. Hudson HoUy. Harper & 
Brothers. ^4.00. 

The CiNaNNATi Organ. Geo. Ward Nichols. Robert 
Clarke & Co. ajc 

Putnam's Art Handbooks. Ed. by Susan M. Carter. 
Sketching from Nature. Landscape Painting. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Each. 50c. 

SCIENCE. 

Physiography. T. H. Huxley. D. Appleton&Co.|a.so. 

TheAnobnt Lipb-History op the Earth. H. A. 
Nicholson. D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

Industrial Chemistry. B. H. PauL John Wiley & 
Son. $10.00. 

Tropical Nature and Other Essays. A. R. Wallace. 
Macmillan & Co. $3-5o. 

SOENCE I«SCTURBS AT SoUTH KbnSINOTON. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. Macmillan & Co. $i'7S' 

Manual op Vertebrates. D. S. Jordan, M. D. 

Jansen, McCluig & Co. ](a.5o. 

Physics op the Inpbction Disbasbs. C. A, Logan, 
M. D. Jansen, McClui^ & Co. ti-S^ 

PouTiCAL Economy. W. S. Jevons. D. Appleton & 
Co. 4SC 

Insanity in Anqbnt and Modern Lipe. Daniel Hack 
Tuke, M. D. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Studies in thb Creative Week. Geoige D. Boaxdman. 
D. Appleton & Co. tuso, 

[Economic Monographs.] V. Our Revenue System and 
THE Civil Service. A. I.. Earle. — Vil. Supprage in 
Cities. Simon Sterne. — IX. France and the United 
States. M. Menier and othera. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Paper. Each. asc. 

RELIGIOUS. 

HoMiLBTiCAL Indbx. J. H. PettiogelL D. Appleton 
& Co. ^3.00. 

Earthly Suppbring and Heavenly Glory. H. A. 
Boardman. J. P. Lippincott & Co. ^.oq. 

Human Lipe and Its Conditions. Sermons. Dean 
Church. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

The Valley op thb Shadow. Eight Sermons on the 
Doctrine of Future Punishment. Charles H. Hall. D. D. 
T. Whittaker. $1.00. 

The Teaching op Christ Respecting the Duration 
OP Future Punishment. W. S. Tyler. A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Paper. 30c. 

The New West as Related to the Christian Col- 
lege. £. P. Tenney. jded. lUus. For sale by A. WiU 
liams & Co. 50c. 

Aspirations OP THE World. With an Introduction by 
L. Maria Child. Roberts Brothers. ^I'SOb 

Counsels TO THE CoNPiRMBD. Rev. Ashton Oxenden, 
P. B. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Paper. 30c. 

The Intbrmediate World. L. T. Townsend. Lee 

& Shepard. t^'^S- 

The Bible por Learners. Vol. II. H. Oort. Rob- 
erts Brothers. $z,oo. 

Some Dippicultibs op Beuep. Sermons. Rev. T. 
Teignmouth Shore. 4th ed. £. P Dutton & Co. ^i.7S* 

Lbttbrs to a Young Clbrgvman. John C. Miller, 
D. D. £. P. Dutton & Co. ^1.75. 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Works op Akenside and Bbattib. s 
vols, in one. Riverside Bid. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1.75. 

The Poetical Works op Goldsmith and Gay. 3 vols, 
in one. Riverside Edition. Houghton, Osgood & Co $1.75. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Works of Braumont and Flbtchbr. Edited by 
Dyce. a vols. D. Appleton & Co. $S-oo. 

An Attempt to Dbtskmine the Chronological 
Order op Shakespeare's Plays. H. P. Stokes. Mac- 
mi Uan & Co. $1 75. 

Greek Literature. R.C. Jebb. D. Appleton & Co. 45c. 

A Study of Milton's Paradise Lost. John A Himes. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. ^1.50. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Home RsMiNiscENrBS of John Randolph of Roanoke. 
Powhatan fioaldin, Danville, Va. Pub. by the Author.la.oo. 

Memoir of Jean Francois Marmontbl. With Essay 
1^ W. D. Howella. a vols. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $2.50. 

Charlotte Cushman. Edited by Emma Stebbins. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. ^2.50. 

Memorial and Biographical Sketches. James Free- 
man Clarke. Houghton, Osgood & Co. ^.00. 

Petrarch. Henry Rseve.* J. B. Lippincott ft Co. $1.00. 

Recollections of Two Distinguished Persons : La 
Marquise de Boissy and the Count de Waldeck. Mary A. 
D. Smith. Ulus. J. B. Lippincott ft Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Earnest Appeal to Moody. Authors' Pub. Co. loc. 

Johnson's New Universal Cyclopedia. 4 vols. Ed. 
byF. A. P. Barnard and A. Guyot. A. J. Johnson & Son. 

Pettsngill's Newspaper Directory. 1878. S. M. 
Pettengill ft Co. 

The Youth's Health Book. Harper & Bros. Pap. 35c 

An English Version of Legal MaxiMS. James Ap> 
pleton Mofgam, A. M. Robert Clarke & Co. ^3.00. 

Heartthrobs of Gifted Authors. Wm. H. Browne. 
F. W. Robinson ft Co. $1.25. 

Witty Sayings by Witty People. Wm. H. Browne. 
F. W. Robinson & Co. ^1.35. 

Current Discussion. Ed. by E. L. Burlingame. Vol. 
II. Questions of Belief. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

A Modern Symposium. The Soul and Future Life, 
AND THE Influence upon M6rality of a Dbcune in 
Religious Belief. Frederic Harrison, Sir James Steph- 
ens, and others. Rose-Belford Pub. Co. $1-50. 

Primer of Design. C. A. Barry. Lee & Shepard. 75c. 

The Law of Population. Annie Besant. Asa K. 
Butts. 75c. 

The Elements of Chemistry. Sidney A. Norton. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg ft Co. 90c. 

Chemical Experimentation. Samuel P. Sadtler. Lou- 
isville : John P. Martin & Co. 

The School and the Family. John Kennedy. Hai^ 
per & Brothers. $i.oo. 

The Prinqplbs or Rhetoric and Their Application. 
Adamd S. HilL Harper & Brothers. $i-i7> 

The Elements of Rhetoric. James De Mille, M. A. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.40. 

A Manual of English History. Edwatd M. Lancas- 
ter. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The Periodic Law. Rev. Geo. A. Leakin, A. M. Pott 
& Amory. Paper. Soc. 

PAMPHLETS. 

In Memoriam. Hon. Geo. W. Paschal. An Address 
by Hon. A. G. Riddle. 

Inaugural Dissertation zur Erianrung der Doctor- 
wtirde bei HocklSblicher Philosophischer FalcuItSt zu Mar- 
burg, Eingereicht von Adolf Rambeauaus Jessen. Marburg. 

A Plea for Candor in Bible Reading. By a Citizen 
of Jackson [Tenn.] J. C. Cisco. 

The Manufacturers of Cincinnati and their Rbuv- 
TioN to the Future Progress of the City. S. D. 
Maxwell. Roben Clarke & Co. 

The Man and the Physioan. A Sermon [on the late 
Dr. E. H. Clarke]. C. A. Bartol. A. Williams & Co. 

An Alphabetical List of the Battles of the War 
OF THE Rebeluon. AndaChronological History of the War 
with Mexico, etc. N. A. Start. J. H. aoule [Wa>hing'n].5oc 

Burcoynb's Last March. Poem. Robert Lowell. 

The South Kensington Museum. C. P. Taft. Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co. 

Nathaniel Greene. An Examination of Some State- 
ments ... in the 9th vol. of Bancroft's Hbtory . . . G. 
W. Greene, Providence, R. I. 

Nathaniel Greene. A Biographical Discourse. G. 
W. Greene, Providence, R. I. 

The Blood is the Life. A Treatise on Immortality. 
Joseph Wheeler. Bath, N. Y. 

The Great Controversy about Hell and the Fu- 
ture Salvation. J. A. Seitz. Norway, Me. 

The Cathedral System Adapted to our Wants in 
America. Rev. F. Granger. Buffalo, N. Y. 

The REI.AT10NS between Capital and Labor. Jo- 
seph Nash. Lee & Shepard. 

Analytical Reviews of Classical and Modern Com- 
positions FOR THE Use of Amateurs at Musical En- 
tertainments. C. F. Tretbau. New York. 

Catalogue OF Biographical Pamphlets, Etc For 
sale by Edward P. Boon, 86 Nassau St., New York. 



FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 

Literary "World. 

A COPY OP THE 

Dictionary of English 
Literature. 

To any person sending us the names of 
three new subscribers^ with the money, $4.^0, 
we will give a copy of the Dictionary of 
English Literature ; and will forward 
the same post-paid. 

Any present subscriber can obtain it 
by sending three new names; any person 
not heretofore a subscriber, by sending two 
names besides his own ; and there must be 
many a one among the smaller pubh'c libra- 
ries of the country which could easily obtain 
the book for its own shelves through the 
instrumentality of some trio of its friends. 

E. H. HAMES & CO., 

JP. O. Hoas 11S8, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



I re»d witk Interest year liberol offer to 
•end free, nnd postal se prepmid, tke DIO- 
TIOXAKY OF EBrCll.lSH lilTKRATVBE 
to mny one sendliiK n«mes of tkree nevr snb- 
■cribers to the JL1T£K AKT 'WORIiD. Since 
then I hmve seen » fewr of my friends mnd 
herewrlth forwmrd the nnaes of the three 
•nbseribers isrtth check for 94.SO in pnyaent* 
... I wish the lilTEBAKT lVOKl.]> suc- 
eeas, and wrould be simd to help in mny possible 
wrmy. In fmct* I hmve arced friends (before 
this present effort) to take it. I only wish It 
cante to ay table of tener. I vronld rather pay 
three dollars PEK ABTKUM and have It seal- 
aonthly. S. P. 

Camden ^ Jf. J, 

I aa very clod to say. In record to the BIC- 
TIOXAJBT OF E1VCII.1SII lilTEKATURE, 
that I Snd It one of the most interestlns and 
valuable books within ny hi owledye. ItsSrst 
paK« qnlte won ay nllevlnnce by reTcnllns the 
anthorshlpof an anonynons book mhlch vras 
a favor'te with ae In boyhood, bnt whose 
•onrce neither All bone, Thomas, nor any list 
of noas-de-plume had ande knovrn to me. 
The aore I exaalne the book, the aore highly 
do I valne It. So far as I can yet Judse, >t 1» 
very full and ocenrnte In Jnst the points which 
I wish to ascertain from lime to time. Unfor- 
tnnately, 1 cannot own Alllhone, Tkomns, 
Haydn, Bartlett,and If 1 owni-d them, I should 
olten Snd It less convenient to hunt through 
their volamlnousnesa than to turn to this 
handy, well -arr an Kcd, and trustworthy BTO- 
TIONABT OF SKOIilSH l^ITKBATUBK, 
where 1 Snd almost every thinr that 1 have so 
far wanted to Snd, in the way of authors* 
nasnes,noms-de-plnme, titles of books and ar- 
ticles, familiar quotations, and the leading 
facts in the lives of the authors. BE. B* O. 

CamHtridge, Matt, 

A f esv days since I f onnd in my post oSice box 
the April number of the 1JVOBI.B. Am so 
nsneh pleased with It that I propose to try 
it for a year* I send yon also two names In 
additloa to my own, maklns tke ** tkree new 
subscribers" necessary to secure tke copy of 
tke BIOTIOBTABT OF BKOl^lSH lilT- 
EBATIJBB wkick you offer for tkat number. 

Mamtvet Michigan* C. T. H. 



Kew, Able and Popular Works. 

CHIPS FBOM MAXT BI^OCKS. By Kliru 
BuRMirr, suthor of "Hparks from the AnvU," "Voice 
from the Forgt*," etc., etc. One vol., 320 ^ages. Crown 
8vo. Clotli, 91.25. 

Ill A letter to the publishers Mr. Banitt thns speaks of 
** Chips from Many itlocks:" " This Is my Isi-t and best 
book. My readers will deem U the most interesUng I ever 
produced." 

A MODBBBT STMPOSYUM. Subj^ets: **T^^ 
Soul and Future I^lf«*.*' By Mr. raKUERic Hak- 

RISOK, K. II. llL'TTON, Pfuf. IICXLBT, Lord HLACBFUKD, 

Hon. RoDKV hoEL. liord 8blbohkb, Csnon BxKBY.Mr. 
W. K Ghkg. Bev. Baldwim Bsuwv.aud Dr. W. G. Ward. 

THB INWLJJKUCK VPON MOBAJL1TT OF 
A BOtJTBlHE IN BEI^IOIOUS BBI^IEF. 

By Hir Jambs IIitz-Jaiibs Stbphbx. Lord Sblbormr, 
Key. Dr. Martikkau, Mr. Fbbubbic ilAKBisoif, Thr 
I>bax or St. Paul's, Tub Dckb of Argtlb, Prot. Cuy* 
FORD, Dr. Ward, Pp>f. Huxlbt. and Mr. B. H. Hurrov. 
1 vol. Crown 8vo. Cloth, neat, $1.25. 

*' This Is one of the most remarkable books of thia most 
remarkable age. 1 he names of its authors are at once sig- 
nificant or power, research, learning, dignity and candor. 
. . . The two questions discussed are momentous qiiHitions, 
and the utterances upon them in this work are beoomtiiKly 
esndld.derp snd thonghUul. . . . It is one of the noblest 
efforts In hmnan fbooght that has been made since the 
dawn of dvllization."— S<. Thomas Timet, 

FUTUBB PUBriSHMKBTT. Considered In a He- 
rles of Papers on C"nou Farrvr's Etbrkal Hops. Bjr 
Rev. Prof. Balmuk. D.D., Principal Tulloch. Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, Rev. Wm. Arthur. Kev. John Hikt. 
D. D., Prof. J. H. Jellbtt, Rev. Kdward Whitb and 
Kev. K. P. Littlbdalb, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Paper cov- 
ers, 25 cents. 

'* Thera are eight reviews— bv as many ministers— all mea 
of great and reougutzed ability, and those who are giving 
siiecial ntteiition to the snblect will find this publication 
valuable."- Xiitdfay Canadian Pott, 

A TISYOW OF THB FUTITBE. By Rev. Profl 
Plumptrb. D. D., Rev II. Allan I). D., Rev. J. H. Rioo, 
D. D., Rev. H. Cux, Rev. Canon Birrs. Rev. Prof. Ura* 
CRT. Crown 8vo. Paper covets, 25 cts. 

"Another important pamphlet on the great question of 
the future has if>«ched us. It is full uf culture and mas 
ti»rly thought. It Ir a revelation which all should read and- 
pouder over. The leading £« gllsh divines have done them- 
selves great honor and credit in this most importfint and 
cheering work."— TVronfo Daily Mail. 

Can be had at the booistoret, or will he tent j free </ pott' 
age, on rtceipt 0/ price by the publithtrt, 

ROSE-BELFORD PUBLISHINB CO., 

60 York Street, Tar&nio, Ont* 



F'lLJBS FOB 

The Literary World. 

In response «o many requests, we have had made to our 
order, a 

PATENT FILE-COVER, 

for the preservntlon of the Literary World. This cover 
does n tbind the successive issues of the paper; it only 
Jlln them; but by a simple and ingenious device which does 
not mutilate them In any way, and which allows It to lie 
open as list as if upon a table. 

This cover is very durably and neatly made, in dark 
brown cloth, bears the name of the paper upon the side, and 
lias capacity for twenty-six numbers. We are confident 
that it is Just what is wanted by those of our readers who 
preserve the paper for binding. 

Bent post-paid, to any aadress, for 

One Dollar Each. 

E. H. HAMES & CO., 

]P,0, Box 1188, 

BOSTOir, MASS. 

The Literary World. 

E. H. HAMKS A 00., Boston. 

OFFICE: 

Congregational Boute, Beacon and Somertet Stt., Room 6. 

Published the flnt day of each mouth, at S1.SO per year. 
In advance. 

HubMcrlpUons received in Ifew York CItjr. at BREN- 
TAKO'8 LITERARY EMPORIUM. 99 UkiomVquarb. 

Advbrtxbimo Batbs: 

First p»s«t» per line, SO cents. 

Otl^erndvertlsInK pases* IS ** 

Or SSO.SO per colnnin, eaek Insertion. 

All checks, drafts and money orders, should be made pay^ 
able to E. U. HAMES A CO.; to whom all communications, 
for either the editorial or the business department of the 
pap«r, should be addr esse d. 

P. O. Address, Box IISS. 



Edward Arbott. 
Edward U. Uamrs. 
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THfc. Ll'lliKARY WOKLli. 



LJuNE.*i87t'. 



irOW BEADY. 



€ondUioiial ImmortelUy. 

PLAIK SERlfOKS ON A TOPIC OF PRESENT INTER- 
EST. By tbe Bev. Wiluam B. Hiiktisoton, D.D., 
Bector of AU Salute Churob, Worcester. 

COHTBJin: — The Eternal Parpoee- Ttie AiKomcot for 
Jtetribation— PoMible Forms of Penalty— Itie Bypotbeilsof 
Everlasting Torment— Tbe Hypothesis of Final Bestoratlon 
—Tbe Hypothesis of Conditional Immortality— Tbe Likeliest 
Belief— Cbrlsfs Law of Sarrival— HmT Hea^wn for Man- 
Appendix of Notes. ISmo ..fl.00 

*' When onee this weighty qnentlon of the after-life has 
been opened, a eentroveniy wia ensoe In tbe progMss of 
whleh it will be diseoverad that, wiifa noobsenranteyM, we 

itai 

VUWSMVMf VI MIV HHMtlV VJVNtlUd* Vi -VIK IlllllllUI laiWlly, ■■€<• 

have failed lo gather np or lo regard mQ<'h that bas lain 
upon the pages of ihe Bible, open and fuee to our nee.*— 
Isaac Tatlor. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Jordan's Vertebrates. 

BevUfd and Buimrged BditUm of ihe " Manuml 



9f 



9f the Vertebratee of the United Stateet 
brought down to daie» 

lAige Umo; 497 pages. Prioe.fSJQ. 

'' Prof . Jordan has plaoed himself in the front ranks of 
the working natnraltais of tbe ooontry, and bids fair to be- 
come the it'adlng anthorlty in his own department I have 
a very high appreciation of his qiialliies as a natnnUlst and 
bis extensive and aceitro/e sckuitiflc scquiivinents. Ibis 



woik of bin reflects ilieBe qnaliflcailoiifi and gives the gist of 
much patient and raithful investigation. I b«^ that you 
will make nse of my full and hearty eiidoneuieut of the 
• Mujoal ' in any way yon may see flt.**— /^. HUioit Cout$. 



Salvator Hniitli; 

Or, Is Christ flie Saviour of All Men? 

By the Bev. JiAiruBL Cox. Urao .....fLisft 

"Weave bound to acknowledge tbe ability, the riehnen 
of textual resources, and ttie frafcity of language and 111ns- 
tration which mark tliese pages, as they do Jdr. Cox*s writ- 
ings genesaIiy."—(7«artf«M. 

**Beadeni of this volume will admire the eaador and 
scholarly thoroughness with whieb he (Mr. Cox) has done 
bis work, llie same loyalty to Hcriptnre. exegetieal tact, 
and power of lucid exposition that mark his couiribntloDs 
toward tbe expostttvn of the Word of Ood, are abundantly 
manifest bese."— jKftfFiuA IndepenOeml. 



Some Diffleultfes of Belief. 

By the Bev. T. Tbiokmocth Sboxb, M. A., Incombent of 
Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. From Fourth London Edi- 
tion. Umo. laOpsges $\,n 

*' Mr. Shore is a clear, strong thinker, and he puts bis 
points In a lucid, ixipnlar form. 1*he volume will be very 
helpful to religious mhids who feel the pressure of sncn 
ditUcnlties. Ilie volume is In evt-ry way wise, and strong; 
and seasonable.*'— 7A« tritith <iuarterfy Revitto. 

** This is a volume of nermons for ihe publication of which 
no ap< »Ingy Is needed. They are earnest , and often eloquent. 
The dilficulUes of belief are treated by appeals to human 
experience."— STAe Sp^ttUor, 



Htw 81ie Came Into Her 
Kingdoms 

MBS. CHABLOTTE M. CLABK'S NEW NOVEL. 

IvoL 12mo. Cloth. Price, f I JO. 

** The maddest book of tbe season.**— i>Af7atf*a BufUtiiu 

" Certainly a remarkable romance.*'- llo«^on Advertuer. 

«' It is a novel of remarkable intensity and originalily.**— 
-y. r. American BookteUer, 

" For freshness, strength, originality of thought and plot 
Itlkis not been excelled.* —iAm^u Appeal. 

" It is far above the average of works of its class, display- 
ing great stn ngth and tragic power.*'-3^. Y. Gimphic. 

*' It is not too mnch to say that there are paMiagf>s wbtcfa 
wonld do credit to the pen of Geoige EUot4»r Chadotle 
Bronte.**— ifo«/oB Jfomirtg Star. 

" For wierdness and mysticbim it can be oompaied only 
with the work»of Bulwer or Hawthorne, while its wonder- 
ful desctlptions of Nature's oonvubtlons n-semble tluMie of 

Jules V«'me. . . »"--• ' 

so 



SEW FINE ART KAQAZIEIL 

JTo. f yow Ready. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 

^ILLUSTRATED. 

Extract from ProMpectiu, 

In the Magaeixb or Art wUl be given from month to 
month the most attractive examples of the work that Ait is 
doing for the world in our own day, and what she has done 
in times past. The Art^woild will be as liberally as It will 
be faithfully represented by pen and pencil. Artists of the 
flrst rank will sniiply the subjects and the drawings, whilst 
Authors of the highest repute, and poM«ssing a special 
knowledge of the brandies of Ait nptm which they write, 
will endeavor so to pen their artii-les Umt they « ill be ncA 
merely descriptive text, but clear, hiUUant, readable ««ays, 
calciilalied alike to charm the sense and to sffoid osatter of 
enduring inlerestand insuwstlon. 

No feature of ext^llenre wiU he wanting to render the 
Maoazisb of Art worthy of ranking with exiiensive works 
of Its.class. the high price of which eonflnei* them mainly to 
the wealthy; but the prime mission of our New Fine Art 
Magaxine will be to enable aU, howe>-er modecate their 
means, to seonre at a snuiU coht a bisb-elaes sterling Work 
on Art, whicih will be prlaed o^ a possession of value as well 
as of beauty. 

N. B.—Faa Protpecttuet eon beJtad at aU Soottdien, or 
wiil ^ffTwardeA bif the PuUUhert, pott /ret, ou appiieatum. 
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HIMES'S STUDY OP MILTOH • 

WHEN a consummate poet, scholar, and 
thinker, after " long choosing and be- 
ginning late," has sat down at the age o£ 
fifty to compose his greatest work, and has 
been diligently occupied upon it for seven 
or eight years, his book may fairly be pre- 
sumed worthy to be approached with candor, 
sympathy, and even reverence. Such is the 
spirit which Professor Himes brings to the 
study of Paradise Lost. The occasional 
hostility of Johnson and the flippancy of 
Taine find no response in him. Gladly ac- 
cepting light from all sources, he yet boldly 
rejects the conventional common-places and 
the fashionable criticisms of those who take 
their ideas at second hand, most of whom 
have never read the poem through. "It is 
unreasonable [he says in his preface] to im- 
agine that a work upon which England's 
greatest scholar spent seven of the ripest 
years of his life, may be exhausted in a few 
weeks of desultory study." And among his 
concluding reflections on the twelfth book 
he affirms: "There is no other work in 
English literature, or perhaps in any litera- 
ture, which so abundantly repays study as 
Paradise Lost^^ He gives sharp illustra- 
tions of the care needful, but not always 
exercised, even by the ablest critics, " not to 
condemn before understanding the poet ; for 
Milton*s learning and general caution must 
always weigh heavily in favor of the correct- 
ness of what he does." 
Accordingly, Professor Himes has set him- 



* A Study of Milton's Paradise Lost. By John A. 
Himes. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 



self to discover the scope of the poem and 
the true relations of its" parts. Each of the 
first twelve chapters of the Professor's book 
is a study of the corresponding portion of the 
poem. The two remaining chapters re- 
spectively treat of the peculiarities in the 
style and plan, and of the verse. He sums 
up the aim of Milton as follows : 

" Milton assumed the triple task : first, of 
writing a self-consistent story carrying with itself 
the conviction of its own reality ; secondly, of so 
arranging his phrases and images as to convey a 
correct idea of spiritual activity, an idea consist- 
ent not only with Biblical truth but with classic 
mythology; thirdly, of presenting in the. guise of 
an allegory the sublimest principles and most 
comprehensive facts of all existence." 

And so, in the plan of the poem, the Pro- 
fessor finds three things united that are log- 
ically distinct : first, "the literal and obvious 
meaning, which can be represented to the 
eye by painting and to some extent by 
sculpture ; " secondly, the spiritual element, 
sometimes sensible to mortal sight, but often 
elusive, "spirits of the cold and spirits of 
the heat," spirits of light and spirits of 
darkness, those wondrous beings identified 
with the angels and demons of the Hebrews 
on the one hand, and with the deities and 
creatures of pagan mythology on the other ; 
thirdly, a profound philosophical meaning 
penetrating all, the heart of an allegory, re- 
sembling both in temper and substance the 
immortal story of Banyan about the city 
of MansouL "The spiritual and the alle- 
gorical appear to underlie the natural all 
through the poem." Some of the corre- 
spondences and resemblances on which Pro- 
fessor Himes insists may seem fanciful; but 
the greater part are strikingly just Satan 
is sometimes the counterpart of Prometheus, 
and sometimes of Apollo. Adam reminds of 
Epimetheus; Eve, of course, of Pandora; 
Moloch, of Mars ; Belial, of Paris ; Beelze - 
bub, of Ulysses and Artemis combined ; 
Sin, of the Hydra; Death, of Tisiphone ; 
Chaos, the Anarch, of Pluto; Night, of 
Persephone; Raphael, of Mercury. The 
Limbo of Vanity is Hades ; Pandemonium 
is the great archetype of the Pantheon ; the 
mythical battles of the Titans and giants with 
gods are faint reminiscences of the great war 
in heaven ; and, with a kind of Swedenborgian 
insight, natural phenomena are continually 
vitalized into spiritual forms and activities, 
thus drawing nearer to the very heart of 
Nature and interpreting her meaning. 

Professor Himes answers very neatly and 
conclusively the strictures, based for the 
most part upon misapprehension, of Landor, 
Addison, Ruskin, Arnold, and Montgomery. 
He corrects the mistake of Masson in iden- 
tifying the Empyrean with Heaven, and 
Mammon with Mulciber. He shows the 
egregious error of Johnson and a host of 
other critics in supposing that Milton con- 
founds for a moment matter with spirit, 
meaning soul. He presents in a new and 



clearer light, by diagrams, Milton's concep- 
tion of the topography of universal space, 
and particularly of the topography of the 
infernal world. We heartily thank Professor 
Himes for his bold yet modest Study of 
Paradise Lost, and we rise from its perusal 
with a more vivid realization of the massive- 
ness and splendor of Milton's transcendent 
genius. Homer B. Sprague. 



AROUiro THE WORLD IS THE " 8UH- 

BEAM."* 

THE late Thomas Brassey, of England, 
railway contractor, who died in 1870^ and 
of whom a most interesting memoir was writ- 
ten by Sir Arthur Helps, left two sons, and a 
fortune estimated at upwards of six millions 
of pounds sterling. One of these two sons, 
Mr. Thomas Brassey, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and presumably an inheritor of a share 
of his father's wealth, set sail in his yacht 
" Sunbeam," on the ist of July, 1876, for a 
voyage around the world. He carried his 
family with him, wife, children, and servants ; 
the ship's company counting up some forty 
persons all told. Mrs. Brassey, whom her 
husband gallantly credits with the project and 
successful achievement of the voyage, be- 
came its historian, and her narrative, first 
published in the English periodical press, 
and afterwards in a volume which has proved 
one of the most popular books of the sea- 
son, is now reprinted in this country. Mrs. 
Brassey in no way obtrudes herself upon its 
pages, but it is impossible not to see that she 
is a woman of uncommon intellectual powers, 
strength of will, and delicacy and tact; as 
well as brave and accomplished. We can 
well believe all that is implied of her. She 
can not only organize an expedition, but ad- 
minister its details; she has skill to take 
photographs, nerve to be hoisted to the mast- 
head in a bo'son's chair, and courage to land 
amongst a party of unknown natives on the 
shores of a South Sea Island. She seems 
to be a tjrpical English woman of the best 
type ; and in the story of the " Sunbeam's " 
cruise has given a charming addition to the 
literature of travel and observation. 

We have no description of the yacht it- 
self, but we gather from the narrative, from 
the pictures, and from what is to be read be- 
tween the lines, that she was a large steam - 
vessel, barkantine rigged, supplied with every 
appliance for safety and convenience, and 
most luxuriously fitted and furnished ; some 
of the cosy corners of her cabins having the 
sumptuous appearance of a lady's boudoir. 
Given such a vessel, a family party — includ- 
ing a baby, a year's time, a bottomless purse, 
and a free course around the world, and you 
have all the external conditions of a very 
good time. 

• Around the World in the Yacht " Sunbeam." By Mn 
Brassey. Henry Holt & Co. 
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The route followed by the " Sunbeam " 
corresponded in some degree to that of the 
" Challenger ;" varying from it, however, 
in important particulars, and aiming of 
course at very different results. This was 
a pleasure trip entirely, with possibly a pass- 
ing eye to some business interests in South 
America, in behalf of certain London boards 
of direction. The excellent map of the 
world upon Mercator's Projection, folded in 
the volume with exceptional convenience for 
ready and constant examination, shows at a 
glance the direction and progress of the 
voyage. Leaving England, the course lay 
first to the Madeiras and Cape de Verde 
Islands ; thence to Rio and Buenos Ayres ; 
thence by way of the Straits of Terra del 
Fuego and Magellan to Valparaiso; and 
from this point across the Pacific, touching 
at the Society and Sandwich Islands, to 
Japan and China ; through the China Sea to 
Singapore and Ceylon; across the Indian 
Ocean and up the Red Sea; through the 
Suez Canal into the Mediterranean ; and so 
home; the entire voyage occupying about 
eleven months. 

At Rio, Buenos Ayres, and Valparaiso, 
and at Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands, as 
also in Japan, China, and Ceylon, and at 
Aden, considerable pauses were made, and 
opportunity was taken to penetrate inland for 
study of the country and the people. The 
accounts of these digressions in South Amer- 
ica and the islands of the Pacific have been 
to us the most interesting portions of the 
volume. They are very interesting indeed. 
Mrs. Brassey, without any pretense, is an ex- 
cellent descriptive writer, and her pictures of 
a Brazilian forest — the same, we should say, 
with which Sir Wyville Thomson was so fas- 
cinated — of the Pampas, of social, city, and 
plantation life in Chili, and of the lovely and 
picturesque interior of Tahiti, we have never 
seen surpassed. 

The story of the voyage prop>er is less 
marked, but is saved from monotony by the 
domestic tone which pleasantly pervades it, 
and at one or two points is really thrilling. 
Once an unexpected sea boarded the yacht 
from the stern, and nearly washed a handful 
or two pf little Brasseys overboard. Again 
a deserted wreck was fallen in with, loaded 
with port wine. In the South Atlantic was 
found a ship on fire, and the crew were res- 
cued, with true British pluck, just in the nick 
of time. In the Straits of Terra del Fuego 
supplies of ice were obtained from the ice- 
bergs, and barter was established with the 
half-naked Patagonians. And in Japanese 
waters the ship took fire once — twice, and 
narrowly escaped destruction. These inci- 
dents, with gales and fogs, crowds of curious 
visitors at every port, the collecting of pets 
and curiosities, adventurous excursions to 
fifty mountains and grim volcanoes on the 
mainland, the difficult replenishing of stores. 



and an infinite variety 6f other details, 
make up an exceedingly entertaining narra- 
tive. Of any purely scientific interest there 
is no trace, but everywhere there was a close 
and intelligent observation of nature and 
humanity, and the record of what was seen 
is minute and satisfactory. Mrs. Brassey 
writes with well-bred ease and simplicity ; 
speaks to us ol her lord and master by the 
endearing name of " Tom " ; chats plainly 
and familiarly about her children and their 
pets ; in fact, takes the reader along with 
her in the very confidence of the cabin. 
And we close her book with a wish that, as 
Alexander sighed for other worlds to con- 
quer, so there were other worlds for the 
** Sunbeam " to circumnavigate. 



THE 6KEAT THIE8T LAUD * 

THE Great Thirst Land is the name 
given to a desolate table-land in South 
Africa, extending from the Transvaal Re- 
public on the east toward the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west, along the Tropic of Capricorn ; 
known also sometimes by the name of the 
Kalahari Desert To this remote and inac- 
cessible region Capt. Parker Gillmore made 
a tedious and difficult journey some three 
years since, the narrative of which is pre- 
sented in this large and inviting volume. 
His ostensible object -was the pleasure of 
hunting the large game which there abounds, 
though in one of his later pages, in a burst 
of confidence which is a little startling, be 
lets us into the secret of a more romantic 
purpose by exclaiming : " How often, when 
alone in the Great Thirst Land, when I have 
felt sad and dull, when I have thought of 
one whom I loved, and who played me false, 
of one who held my destiny in her hands, 
and drove me to be a wanderer," etc. Does 
he mean his mistress or his country ? 

The author prints no portrait of himself, 
which we wish he had; but with his story 
before us we can easily sketch it. He is a 
large and muscular Englishman, we should 
say; unmarried; of middle life and blu£F 
manner ; who has traveled all over the world, 
and derived Jiis manifold experience, by turn, 
from the Crimea, China, and the Rocky 
Mountains. In what he has here written 
he is provokingly indifferent to dates, but it 
seems to have been in the autumn of 1875 
that he embarked upon this African expedi- 
tion, accompanied only by a single friend. The 
voyage to the Cape, by way of the Madeiras, 
was uneventful, though, as described, not 
uninteresting. The author, in fact, makes 
himself a most entertaining traveler from the 
start, though his literary manner is rather 
peculiar, and, until one gets used to it, gives 
an unpleasant impression of egotism and 
self-complacency. However, we remember 

* The Great Thirst Land. By Parker Gillmore. Casscll, 
Petter & Galpin. 



that he is an Englishman, and the unpleas- 
antness soon wears away. 

At Port Durban the African journey 
proper began. It proved to be one of great 
expense and hardship, and no little periL 
The ship of the South African desert is the 
bullock-team, and our author*s adventures 
on the way from the coast inland, across 
Natal, the Orange River Free State, and the 
Transvaal, were of a quite unique descrip- 
tion. A journey like it could hardly be taken 
anywhere else in the world. Indeed, its 
progress was so slow, and its incidents were 
so varied and curious, that the account 
thereof forms the bulk of the work, "the 
Great Thirst Land " itself getting but a few 
chapters at the end. Capt. Gillmore's En- 
glish companion early fell sick, and was 
obliged to return, leaving the other to pros- 
ecute the trip with only his black servants 
for company. The roads were horrible. The 
Boers' were not always hospitable, and some- 
times were even suspicious and hostile. 
From an occasional English settler he had 
the heartiest welcome, and his treatment at 
the hands of the few missionaries he visited 
receives his most grateful praise. 

On passing the Limpopo River Capt. Gill- 
more found himself in the midst of the hunt- 
ing country which was his destination ; and 
of antelopes, ostriches, partridges, giraffes, 
zebras, leopards, lions, elephants, and bufi^- 
loes he had his fill. - The latter beast he ac- 
counts the most dangerous of all. The 
hunting in this region is carefully preserved 
by the King of the Bechuanas,' whose license 
the Englishman had first to obtain. The 
privilege he seems to have sparingly im- 
proved, and we must give him praise for the 
humaneness of his sportsman's habit A 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals could hardly ask more than he vol- 
untarily rendered. 

The great peril, while in this God-forsaken 
wilderness, was a nightly one from lions; 
and the great hardship a constant one, the 
lack of water. The sufferings of men and 
oxen from this latter cause were often ex- 
treme. With the oxen of South Africa, 
great, strong, intelligent, patient beasts that 
they are, one gets very much in love through 
this acquaintance. Poonah, Ackerman, Buf- 
fle, Swartland, become heroes in our eyes ; 
quite sharing the honors of the trip with 
Ruby, the Captain's clever little hunting 
pony. Here was Gordon Cumming's old 
hunting ground, whose memory this book 
revives at many points. The Diamond 
Fields were visited in returning, but of them 
little is said. 

Capt. Gillmore's style is remarkable for its 
colloquialisms, and for the native terms 
introduced without a word of explanation. 
A consultation is a " confab ; " hearty eating 
is " tall-feeding ; " driving coach horses is 
" tooling ; " to arouse for an effort is to "pull 
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himself together ; " getting ready for a start 
is " licking things into shape," out of breath 
is having a *^ case of bellows to mend." Far 
less intelligible even than these are the 
native terms, South Africanisms we may call 
them ; which are so numerous, and often at 
first so obscure, that a glossary would have 
been a good prefix to the work. We note 
the following : dissel-boonty treck and treck- 
tow, outspanning and inspanningy forehpe 
^siAforeloper^ velty skimmel-piriy scones^ kloof , 
jambocksy spruits, fptealus, fatchesy assegai, 
carosses, beltong, coppy, numnah, 2s\Afachey, 
Spoor and reim also occur, but these are 
words of dictionary interpretation. " Not so, 
we fear, any of the others, though many 
of them are of such frequent occurrence that 
an approximation to their meaning is forced 
into them after a time. Still, clear definitions 
at the outset, or in course, would have been 
a great help. Furthermore, to send out such 
a volume as this without a map of the region 
covered is an inexcusable negligence. Not- 
withstanding these hindrances, however, we 
have followed the plucky Captain with great 
interest, and learned from him a great deal 
about a country in which there are many 
things fair and curious to see. ' He can be 
amusing, too. If the reader would know 
how, let him read on pages 198-9 how he 
made a shoemaker acquainted with a tailor. 



EEOEHT POETRY. 

MR. LONGFELLOW'S volume* is full 
of his sunniest and most genial and 
glowing verse. We have considered the 
*' Kdramos," with which it opens, one of 
his most brilliant poems, and ** The Herons 
of Elmwood," which follows it, one of his 
loftiest, tenderest, and sweetest; but there 
are other pieces in the slender volume 
well worthy of the companionship. We 
count some fifty, long and short, many 
of which have already found their way to 
the public heart through the magazines ; but 
not all. New to us are the translations from 
the first of the " Eclogues " and from Ovid's 
" Tristia ; " of the several French and Ger- 
man songs; and of the eight sonnets of 
Michael Angelo. Taking the collection as 
a whole, we have been struck with the pro- 
portion of what may be called "poems of 
place," as if Mr. Longfellow's well-known avo- 
cation the last year or two, in gathering the 
Poems of Places, had exercised a silent influ- 
ence upon his own thought and expression. 
Nearly one half of the poems are landscapes 
with souls in them. But they are none the 
less delicious for that 

As Mr. Phillips calls his poems transla- 
tions,' we are called upon only to judge 



1 K^iamos. By H. W. Longfellow. Houghton, 0»- 
good & Co. 

> Poems Translated from the Spanish and German. By 
Henry Phillips, Jr. Philadelphia: Privately printed. 



them as such. Here, at the outset, our task 
would have been lightened had he given the 
title or first line of each in its original. Of 
the limited time we have been able to give 
to the examination of the dainty volume, 
very much has been spent in the search for 
these particulars. Where the poems are 
not broken up into stanzas, we notice a ten- 
dency to be diffuse and to paraphrase ; even 
to insert at length what the original only 
distantly hints at. To quote the most glar- 
ing example, in the ''Ruins of Italica," the 
lines 



" Aqui ya de laurel, ya de jasmines 
coronados los vieron los jardines 
que aora son 9ar9alcs y lagunas/' 

are rendered thus : 

" These gardens often saw the champions crowned 
With meed of laurel, and sweet jasmine bound 
Their temples, like a diadem around. 
Here erst the roses bloomed and lilies grew. 
Here erst the bee from bud to blossom Hew ; 
Nought now is here save a foul stagnant pond. 
And many a row of brambles far beyond." 

Of these seven lines, the third, fourth, and 
fifth are not to be found in the Spanish. 

Mr. Strong's first volume of verse was 
given high praise by the Literary World of 
December, 1876 (p. 102). His new volume" 
contains a single poem founded upon tradi- 
tions of the eastern shore of Lake Cham- 
plain. There, in a valley which still bears 
the name, the La Moille family settled in the 
middle of the last century. And there Du 
Bois, a French noble who had betrothed a 
daughter of the family in France, found his 
sweetheart again, and deserted from Dies- 
kau's army that he might still be with her. 
An Indian guide concealed him in a cave 
where the young girl daily visited him, until 
at last she returned no more to her father's 
cabin ; and a necklace, found years after in 
the cave, was the only clue to her departure. 
The story has been changed in the author's 
hands, and is pleasantly told, though the 
verse is not perfect 

The next three volumes upon our list, 
bearing the names of H. A. Beers,^ " Charles 
Quiet,"* and Emily Seaver," are small collec- 
tions of simple poems, such as the singer 
oftenest sings to himself for his own pleas- 
ure, and ventures presently to print with a 
timid hope that they may not unpleasantly 
touch other ears. Such offerings the public 
is always disposed graciously to receive. 
Mr. Beers, who graduated at Yale, in 1869, 
g^ves us what was written during his college 
life, first as student and then as instructor. 
He has a ready pen, and his verse, though 
without especial poetic merit, is marked by 
careful taste and a smooth and pleasant 
flow. In his humorous vein, he has caught 

'Poke O* Moonshine. By Latham Cornell Strong. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

« Odds and Ends. By Henry A. Beers. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 

' Studies in Verse. By Charles Quiet. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

" Poems. By Emily Seaver. A. Williams & Co. 



finely the quaint style of the Old Ballads, 
while the best of his serious poetry is " Car- 
gamon," which appeared first in one of the 
magazines, Scribner's, we think. *' Charles 
Quiet's " pieces vary widely in merit, but are 
for the most part free from the common 
vices of modern verse-makers — forced feel- 
ing and an unreal style. By far the best of 
his efforts are " To a Firefly," " Heine," and 
" Moonrise." From the latter we take these 
stanzas : 

" See where above the hill serene, 

White as new snow, she tranquilly appears. 
The haughty stare grow meek before their queen. 
And droop their golden spears. 

" So even at their fiery noon. 

Ambition's stars, that light my life's wild skies. 
Do worship, and fall down, when, like the moon. 
Thy image there doth rise." 

Emily Seaver's volume is in two parts. The 
first consists of a series of meditations on 
the Christian Year, while the second has a 
more varied scope. Her style is pure and 
devotional, and her religious verse reminds 
one pleasantly alike of Keble and Bishop 
Coxe ; but it has, as well, a native grace and 
thoughtfulness. Of her secular pieces, that 
on the " Battle of Lexington " is decidedly 
the best. 

And now we come to five more volumes, 
of which we cannot say whether they arc 
tokens of returning poetical prosperity, or 
signs of yet "harder times " to come. If 
the former, we welcome them, poor as they 
are ; and if the latter, while we pity these 
bondsmen in the field of poetry, driven to 
make bricks without straw, we shall still 
find comfort in the old proverb : " When 
the tale of bricks is doubled, then Moses 
appears." Mr. Harding,^ an English book- 
keeper in New York, is certainly the most 
ambitious author of the five, and, on the 
whole, perhaps the most unpromising. But 
his faults are clearly marked, and his excel- 
lences rather in promise than in performance. 
His chief effort is a drama, whose hero is 
an English squire, betrothed to a young girl, 
and a slave to the opium habit. His at- 
tempts to overcome the practice, and, failing 
in this, his suicide with the full consent of 
\i\i fiancie, form the plot. But the best 
specimen of his verse is an expansion of 
Milton's scene between Samson and Delilah. 
The Odes, which follow this, remind one, by 
their selfishness and sensuality alone, of the 
woVst parts of Horace. Mr. Harding's style 
is a curious milange of bombast and slang, 
the result, as the prologue leads us to sus- 
pect, of an overdose of Browning read 
backwards. Mr. Spencer," on the other 
hand, seems a gentleman of some taste and 
intelligence, and in his prose prefaces grows 
quite charming. His subjects, too, in his 
better pieces are drawn from interesting 
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sources, such as the Norse legends, and 
Indian and frontier life. But his verse lacks 
both in strength and grace, and he has been 
wrecked upon Wordsworth's shoal — the 
idea that prose and poetry differ only in the 
length of lines on a page. His thought is 
commonplace, and his expression monoto- 
nous and formless. If any exception can 
be made, " Olela " is his best piece of work. 
Mr. Warren's Creation^ is really below criti- 
cism : an aimless string of rhymes, in which, 
as the quotation from Pope tells us, he seeks 
to 

'* Expatiate free o*er all this scene of man, 
A mighty maze/* 

to him, at least, "without a plan." His 
lines are irregular and disjointed, not very 
unlike those of Mr. Daniel Pratt, while his 
ideas, like Mr. Pratt's also, lack clearness 
and arrangement 

Much the same remark will apply to Mr. 
Logan's thoughts,^ while his sentences are 
long, clifmsy, and involved. ^* The Image of 
Air," we might inform any curious reader, is 
a wraith, which when questioned writes 
sphinx-like answers, with some combination 
of magic lantern and planchette, upon a 
marble tombstone. Many of Mr. Logan's 
metaphors are hard to trace. In speaking 
of flowers, for example (p. 35), he says : 

*' Their new-b»rn brtatk upon the light wind /rroiA, 
And wreathing upward nuUs into the sky : '* 

which we can only characterize as a startling 
gymnastic feat ! 

We regret that, despite all chivalrous feel- 
ings, we must put last among these all in 
point of merit a volume written by a woman." 
We have tried in the above to follow a de- 
scending scale, and here we reach the region 
of pure doggerel — a little below the average 
Sunday school hymn-book, for which many 
of these pieces seem otherwise adapted. 
Here are four hundred and eighty pages of 
verses, written during more than forty years, 
and, on a critic's conscience, the last are 
worse than the first. The subjects are of 
all kinds, domestic, religious, political ; now 
on a pet child, " a little lump of love " she 
calls it, now on " Lost Souls," and now. in 
praise of Vallandigham and Jefferson Davis. 
We leave the book to its author's admiring 
friends. 

The five books last named would furnish, 
we feel sure, illustrations of every rhetorical 
vice and every poetical fault, but we cannot 
go on to give a manual of composition. 
Poetry, however, lias its degrees — of lati- 
tude and longitude, we mean — and these 
verses, as useless to us as the Indian astro- 
nomical tables to the Chinese conquerors, 
may perhaps be calculated for a different 
meridian. 

• Creation. By M. Warren. A. Williams & Co. 

^® The Image of Air. By Algernon S. Logan. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

<> Heart Histories and Spirit Longings, Etc. Published 
by the Author. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 



BELL'S OHATJOEE * 

OUR readers are probably familiar with 
the , edition of the poetical works of 
Chaucer published by Bell & Daldy, in eight 
volumes, some years ago. It was edited by 
Mr. Robert Bell, from the Harleian MS. No. 
7334 (so far as the Canterbury Tales were 
concerned), before the Chaucer Society had 
begun the reprint of the six-text edition, 
which must be the source to which all future 
editors must apply themselves. Among the 
former editions was the "Aldine," which 
Mr. Lowell calls "one of the very worst;" 
which followed Tyrwhitt's text until it was 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, in 1866, 
when he substituted another, "based upon 
manuscripts, where such are known to exist." 
A new edition of this was made in 1869, 
just as the Chaucer Society was getting 
under way, and the opportunity was em- 
braced to add three appendices of value. 
The life, by Sir Harris Nicholas, writ- 
ten in 1845, was included in both of these 
editions. Concerning it the interested 
reader will find some remarks in Professor 
Lounsbury's articles on " Fictitious Lives of 
Chaucer," in the Atlantic Monthly for 
September and November last. It was 
based upon a careful study of the official 
record, and showed that much fiction had 
always been included in previous biographies 
of the poet. The chief of these were writ- 
ten by Leland (who first related the apocry- 
phal story of his having beaten a friar in 
Fleet Street — which a late encyclopedia says 
is " the only particular of Chaucer's youth 
to which an anxious posterity can be certi- 
fied !"); by Thomas Speght, in 1598 ; "John 
Urry," in 1791 ; Thomas Tyrwhitt, in 1775- 
8; and William Godwin, in 1803. Of these 
the first three and the last are untrustworthy, 
from the carelessness with which they treat 
facts, and the generosity with which they add 
conjectural matter to them. 

John Urry died before the edition bearing 
his name was printed, and the life included 
in it was prepared by another hand. His 
was the eighth edition printed since the first 
by William Thynne, in 1532, and it is valua- 
ble rather as one of the curiosities of liter- 
ature than as a reproduction of the poet's 
works. It gives, indeed, an erroneous im- 
pression of Chaucer's grammar and orthogra- 
phy, and includes as many titles that are not 
Chaucer's as it contains of his authentic 
productions. Still, one likes to turn its 
pages, yellowed with age, to admire its an- 
tiquated but exact typography, to examine 
the copper-plate engravings with which it is 
adorned, to notice how far the biography 



• Poetical Works of GcofFrey Chaucer. With Poems 
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with a Memoir, by Robert Bell. Revised Edition, in four 
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wanders from the truth, and especially to 
notice the kindly affection which prompted 
and shines through the whole work. 

The edition now before us is a re-presen- 
tation, in four volumes, of that of Mr. Bell, 
with a brief introduction by the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, of Cambridge, and with many notes 
correcting those of the former impression 
(made by the Rev. J. M. Jephson), and thus 
exhibiting the advance made in Chaucerian 
scholarship up to the present year. The 
poems now considered not genuine are all 
relegated to a place at the end, and a list of 
all the works of Chaucer is printed in Mr. 
Skeat's preliminary essay. The following 
approximate chronological arrangement will 
interest those who own any of the former 
editions. It is by Mr. Furnivall : 

I. Chaucer's A. B. C. 

a. Coropleynte to Pitie. 

3. Deth of Blauncbe. 

4. The Parlement of Foules. 

5. The Complaint of Mars. 

6. Aneltda and Arcite. 

7. Bcethius. (Prose.) 

8. The Former Age. 

9. Troilus and Chseyde. 

10. To his Scrivener, Adam. 

11. The House of Fame. (Written about 1384.)' 

13. The L^end of Good Women. (The earliest work in 
the " heroic couplet.") 

13. The Canterbury Tales. (Put into form at about 1386.) 

14. Truth, or "Fie from the Pres." (Said to have been 

Chaucer's latest work, however.) 

15. Orisoune to the Holy Virgin. 

16. Two Proverbs. 

17. A Treatise on the Astrolabe. (Prose.) 

18. The Complaint of Venus. 

19. To Scogan. 

20. To Bukton. 
ai. Gcntilesse. 

aa. Lacke of Steadfastnesse. 

23. Ballade de Visage saunz Peinture. 

24. Compleint to his Purse. A. D. 1399. 

This leaves out the "Romaunt of the 
Rose;" "The Complaynt of the Black 
Knight;" "The Cuckow and the Nightin- 
gale;" "The Court of Love;" "The 
Flower and the Lefe ; " " Chaucer's Dreme," 
and the dreary (prose) " Testament of Love," 
upon some of which biographers have been 
wont to draw for incident for several centu- 
ries. 

Mr. Skeat is one of the best known of 
the English Chaucerians, and his brief es- 
say and notes add materially to the value 
of this reprint of Bell's edition. At the end 
of the Canterbury Tales he presents Mr. 
Fumivairs conjectural order of them, show- 
ing the groups into which they are naturally 
divided, and the days to which it seems prob- 
able that the poet designed to assign them. 
It is evident that Chaucer had a plan in his 
mind and that he had partially carried it out, 
and there is no doubt as to which tales he 
intended to have begin and dose the series. 
The trouble is with those occupying inter- 
mediate places, and they are for the most 
part united by " head-links " and " end-links," 
which make the "groups " distinct enough. 
It may be thought unimportant to know this 
order of the Tales or even the order in which 
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Chaucer composed all of his works. With 
regard to the former, it may be said that it 
would be interesting, at least, to know ex- 
actly what the poet's plan was, and as to the 
latter, it is best to study any author's works 
in the order of their production. In the 
one case we look into his mind and see its 
mode of working ; in the other we look at 
his productions and see the growth of his 
genius. In studying Chaucer many pursue 
the opposite method. They determine in 
their own minds how the works ought to have 
been produced, and then arrange them after 
that plan. This has been done also with 
Shakespeare and other poets. Another 
dangerous proceeding is the founding of 
biographical incidents upon passages in a 
poet's works. This,' too, as has been already 
remarked, has been done in the case of 
Chaucer. One of the latest offenders is 
Mr. Furnivall himself, who finds that " old 
Dan Geoffrey " had been a sufferer from the 
pains of unrequited love for eight years, in 
his youth, because he wrote in the " Deth of 
Blaunche : '' 

^ " Trewly, as I gesse, 
I hold it be a sickenes 
Tliat I have suffredthis eight yere; 
And vet my boote is never the nere ; 
For there u |^i»-ic-ien but one 
That may me heale." 

It is upon this point, chiefly, that Mr. Fur- 
nivall was criticised by Mr. Lounsbury in 
the Atlantic^ and from the criticism arose 
the correspondence which filled three pages 
of the May number. 

It only remains to say that scholars are 
now not satisfied with the text of the Har- 
leian MS., and that the work of the Chaucer 
Society must in the course of time become 
the foundation for a new and more perfect 
presentation of our first great poet. 

Arthur Oilman. 



JAMES FBEEMO OLABEE AlTD HIS 

FRIEHDS* 

THE papers composing this volume are 
of the most interesting description. 
There is difference in the bulk of their 
interest, but little in its quality. There are 
nineteen papers. We may give a good idea 
of the book by saying that Dr. Clarke sits 
down with a photograph album in his hand, 
containing the portraits of his favorites, and, 
allowing us to look over his shoulder as he 
turns the leaves and brings one familiar face 
after another to view, descants upon them 
in succession in reminiscent vein, each 
countenance calling up a host of recollec- 
tions, tender, amusing, serious by turns. 
With Shakespeare, Washington, and Rous- 
seau, of course, he does not claim the honor 
of a personal acquaintance. They are his 
friends in an accommodated sense. But he 
talks of them as one who has studied them 
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and learned them well; of Shakespeare 
critically, as one who "stands at the summit 
of human intelligence;" of Rousseau apol- 
ogetically, as "a Christian who had his 
doubts about miracles;" of Washington 
reverently, as "the greatest character" 
which the country has produced. 

Another group of the worthies here passed 
in review may be characterized as consisting 
of people whom Dr. Clarke has known per- 
sonally, but at a distance, as it were ; whom 
he has touched for a moment on the busy 
street of life ; " spoken " as one hurrying 
ship "speaks" another on the lonely sea. 
Among these are his grandfather, William 
Hall, who had been a Revolutionary officer, 
and had brought forth into the beginning of 
the nineteenth century some of the belong- 
ings of the end of the eighteenth ; Junius 
Brutus Booth, the elder, with whom Dr. 
Clarke had a very singular interview in 
Louisville, Ky., thirty-five or forty years 
ago ; George D. Prentice, the famous polit- 
ical editor, and Robert J. Breckinridge, 
the Presbyterian war-horse, of that same 
city ; and George Keats, the brother of the 
poet, who was also a Louisvillian, member of 
the congregation to which Dr. Clarke once 
ministered. 

The individuals who remain upon the list 
were the author's friends indeed : John 
Albion Andrew, the great " War Governor " 
of Massachusetts during the Rebellion ; 
Charles Sumner; Theodore Parker; Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, the humanitarian ; Dr. 
Channing, the clergyman, and Dr. Walter 
Channing, the physician ; Dr. Gannett ; Rev. 
Samuel J. May; and — one woman among 
the many men — Dr. Susan Dimock, who 
was lost at sea only a short time since. The 
brief sketch of this lady should have been 
provided with a note giving the particulars 
of her sad fate. 

All these were Dr. Clarke's own familiar 
friends. Our readers who know him will 
not need that we should say how affection- 
ately, how entertainingly, how profitably he 
talks about them in these pages ; giving us 
now the outline of life, and then the light 
and shade of incident; here an amusing 
anecdote, and there an ethical suggestion ; 
and imparting to every subject the charm of 
a simple and unpretending style and a sweet 
and "heavenly temper. Even of the sturdy 
Dr. Breckinridge he can generously say : 

" Sleep peacefully in thy grave, good soldier of 
the Cross. We, who are fighting in another 
camp, to which thou wert not friendly, can see 
and admire generous, brave, and honest qualities, 
and force of intellect and character, even in an 
opponent ; and we lay this tribute on thy coffin : 
Sit HH terra ievis" 

James Freeman Clarke is one of the man- 
liest of American men. He has had the un- 
speakable privilege of intimate intercourse 
with some of the choicest spirits in American 
life. We thank him for admitting us to a 



share in his rare and sacred memories. He 
will have enriched them for himself by the 
communication, and has laid all who prize 
association with the good and the great under 
a lasting obligation. 

Preeminently, is this book one to be read. 
There is enjoyment to be had from it, and, 
what is more, edification. We ought to 
make extracts from it, but we know not 
where to begin or to end. 



THE "CHALLENGER" IS THE AT- 

LAKTIO* 

A POPULAR narrative of the voyage of 
the " Challenger " was published a year 
ago, by Mr. W. J. J. Spry, a junior officer of 
the ship. (See Literary IVorldlox Septem- 
ber, 1877, p. 57.) In the work before us the 
" director of the civilian scientific staff " of 
the expedition presents a first official account, 
with considerable technical detail, of the 
general results accomplished within the area 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The voyage entire, 
as the reader may remember, was nothing 
less than a complete circumnavigation of the 
globe, occupying the three years and a half 
from December, 1872, to May, 1876, extend- 
ing upwards of 40,000 miles, and crossing 
the equator six times. It is only a fragment 
of it — the Atlantic fragment — which is 
covered by Sir Wyville Thomson's two vol- 
umes. The outward voyage breaks off sud- 
denly at the Cape of Good Hope, in Novem- 
ber, 1873; ^^^ ^^^ return voyage begins as 
suddenly at the Strait of Magellan, in Janu- 
ary, 1876. Historical continuity is thus not 
aimed at; we have geographical unity 
instead. This plan doubtless secures great- 
er value to the scientific student, while it 
involves a sacrifice of interest to the general 
reader. The wants of the latter, however, 
concern Sir Wyville Thomson very little. 
To them Engineer Spry attended, and did 
it well. The " director of the civilian scien- 
tific staff " is intent on graver matters. He 
is not without a quick eye for the pictur- 
esque, on sea or land, nor is he destitute of 
graceful and vivid powers of description, as 
witness his pictures of Madeira, the Bermu- 
das and the Azores, of a Brazilian forest, 
seen in the course of a brief ride inland 
from Bahia, and the phosphorescent won- 
ders and beauties of tropic seas ; but these 
with him are incidental and momentary 
diversions ; mainly his eye is occupied and 
his descriptive powers are engaged with the 
record of the thermometer and the revela- 
tions of the deep-sea dredge and trawl. And 
his business here is to spread before us with 
true professional zeal and much minuteness 
of detail, the proper work of the expedition. 



* The Atlantic A Preliminary Account of the General 
Results of the Exploring Voyage of H. M. S. " Challen- 
ger." By Sir C. Wyville Thomson, a Vols. Illustrated. 
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and to describe with utmost closeness and 
care the great variety of strictly scientific 
results attained. 

For such a service in the interest of the 
natural history of the Atlantic and its 
islands, the work is admirably fitted, not 
more by the strength, resources, and ability 
of the expeditionary force itself, than by the 
ample pains which have been taken in illus- 
trating results to the eye by typographic art. 
The two volumes together contain nearly 
two hundred wood-cuts, after drawings and 
photographs, chiefly of deep-sea fauna and 
flora; with nearly fifty maps, charts, and 
plates in colors, illustrative of such points as 
the track of the ship, the distribution of tem- 
perature, and meteorolpgical observations. 
There are also frequent and copious tables 
in the form of appendices to each chapter, 
in which are stowed away a great variety of 
scientific data. From the Madeiras to the 
West Indies, the Bermudas, and Halifax; 
from Halifax to the Azores, the Cape Verde 
Islands, the coast of Brazil, and the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and from the Falkland Islands 
to Ascension Island and the Cape Verde 
group again, are the three stages of the 
route upon which these results were acquired. 
So thorough a survey of the Atlantic above 
and below has never before been attempted ; 
and the rich return was an ample reward for 
the cost in time and money. 

It is quite too soon even yet to sum up all 
that has been learned by this expedition of 
the bed of the Atlantic, and of the relation 
of its various forces and qualities to the 
physical geography of the bordering conti- 
nents and of the globe. Some conclusions, 
however, are freely communicated. The 
Atlantic is found to be divided by an ** axial 
ridge " into three great basins, an eastern, 
lying along the coast of the Old World, with 
an average depth of 2,500 fathoms ; a north- 
western, off the North American Continent, 
with an average depth of 3,000 fathoms ; and 
a third, which stretches away down the 
north-eastern shoulder of South America, 
with a depth equal to the last named. As a 
general rule the ocean bed, except at the 
greatest depths, is covered with a pulverized 
and decomposed shell deposit, known as 
the globigerina ooze, in which are to be 
found traces of volcanic action. The deepest 
depressions in the ocean bed are floored 
with a gray or a red ooze. The temperature 
of the water throughout is warmest at the 
surface, cooling rapidly for the first hundred 
fathoms, and then more slowly, until it be- 
comes nearly uniform toward the bottom. All 
the ascertained facts of temperature go to 
show that the Atlantic is an inlet of the 
general globe-ocean, opening out of the 
Southern Sea, and subject to the latter. Its 
lowest depths reveal the existence of animal 
life, but the number of species and individ- 
uals, and usually their size» decreases below a 



certain depth. The distribution is, however, 
markedly affected by the nature of the 
bottom, the globigerina being favorable, and 
the red and gray ooze unfavorable, to life. 
No plants, so far as has been discovered, 
exist at great depths ; what is usually under- 
stood as "vegetation" being practically 
limited to depths less than 100 fathoms. 
Sponges extend to all depths, the class 
reaching its maximum development between 
500 and 1000 fathoms. Corals are not abun- 
dant in deep water. 

The foregoing are merely a few points 
among the many of great scientific interest 
and importance which the expedition of the 
" Challenger " has helped to settle ; and 
after a few years, when the immense store 
of specimens accumulated shall have passed 
under careful examination and analysis, 
further conclusions are certain to be reached. 
We find no formal promise in the present 
work of any supplementary and correlative 
treatment of the other portions of the 
voyage, but such we understand is forth- 
coming. 

GRAY'S CHINA.* 

'T'HE author of this important and valua- 
-*■ ble work is an Englishman, long resi- 
dent in China; the Archdeacon of Hong 
Kong. He possesses in a remarkable de- 
gree a knowledge of the country and the 
people which he has set out to describe, and 
an understanding of what will most instruct 
and interest his readers. His volumes are a 
storehouse of very extended and varied in- 
formation, slowly accumulated, carefully di- 
gested and compacted, and simply and natu- 
rally presented ; so that Gray's China must 
be given place by side of Wallace's Rus- 
sia, Baker's Turkey, and Schuyler's Turkis- 
tan as a fresh, thorough-going, and authentic 
treatise upon its subject There are mono- 
graphs which enter more deeply into exposi- 
tion of special features of China, but in gen- 
eral excellence nothing to be compared with 
it has appeared for a number of years, and 
its faults and deficiencies are easily lost sight 
of in comparison with its conspicuous merit 
and usefulness. 

The work is cast in thirty-four chapters. 
Beginning with an outline of historical and 
geographical data, a general description of 
the external aspect of the cities and towns 
prepares the way for the first formal chapter, 
which is on Government The subject of 
Prisons and Punishments comes next in 
order, with full accounts of the ingenious 
tortures which the guilty are made to suffer 
for their crimes, and of the methods of pub- 
lic executions. Then follow chapters upon 
Religion, the popular Gods and Goddesses^ 
Education and the Press, the more domestic 



matters of Marriage and Divorce, the rela- 
tions of Parents and Children, the status of 
Servants and Slaves, the customs obs^erved 
in Festivals and Funerals, the habit of Sui- 
cides — more common, perhaps with the 
Chinese than with any other people, the law 
of Titles of Honor and Visits of Ceremony, 
the details of Sumptuary Laws respecting 
houses, dresses, provisions, etc., and, closing 
the first volume, the Amusements and Sports 
of the People. 

The second volume enlarges the horizon, 
and brings into view the guild of Astrologers 
and Fortune Tellers, with curious glimpses 
of prevailing superstitions; the Benevolent 
Institutions and Beggars, which may be said 
to support each other; the different classes 
of Hotels, Inns, and Restaurants, and the 
life that goes on therein ; Pawnshops, Pago- 
das, Highways and Bridges ; Agriculture, in 
both its forms of produce and stock raising ; 
Gardens, and the Tea and Silk culture ; the 
Potteries ; Ships and the Fisheries ; and, final- 
ly, the peculiar manners of the isolated rem- 
nants of Aboriginal Tribes, and the more 
striking Physical Features of the country. 

It is impossible to give here any fitting 
approach to a summary of these well-packed 
and most interesting volumes. The demands 
of a single topic, were we to attempt to do it 
ji^stice, woi^ld be too much for our space. 
From the chapter on Education and the 
Press we make these extracts : 

"There is no important country in the world in 
whicb the liberty of the press is so little recognized 
as in China. The ignorance in which the people 
are kept with regard to passing events, whether 
of a trifling or a serious character, is surprising. 
Until quite recently there was nothing in the 
shape of a Chinese newspaper throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, except the Peking 
Gazette — now published daily — which is the offi- 
cial organ of a corrupt government. It is, I sup- 
pose, the oldest newspaper in the world, and is said 
to have been in existence long before printing was 
invented in Europe, and it is a singular proof of 
the stationary character of the Chinese that it 
should so long have continued the sole newspaper 
of the empire. The intelligence which it con- 
tains is generally of a meager nature, and has 
reference to government details. ... A copy of 
the Gazette is forwarded to each provincial capi- 
tal, and republished there under the strict sur- 
veillance of the local government. Should the 
publisher in his re-issue add or take away from 
the original, he is liable to a punishment of one 
hundred blows, and to a banishment of three 
years 



. • • • 



• China. By John Henry Gray. Edited by Wm. G. 
Gregor. 2 vols. Macniillan & Co. 



The people derive a great deal of their informa- 
tion as to recent events from news letters. These 
are sold in the streets. They abound so much in 
the marvelous as to be altogether unworthy of 
credit, and the barefaced mendacity with which 
they recorded the overthrow of the British and 
French troops by the imperial forces has proba- 
bly never been surpassed. . . . 

In the absence of a public pre.ss, advertisements 
of public auctions, tenements to let, etc., etc, 
appear in the form of placards. The subscrip- 
tion lists of benevolent funds are published in the 
same way; and when a temple or a public hall 
has been erected by voluntary contributions, the 
treasurer usually nas a placard posted on the 
walls of the building to show how the funds have 
been laid out.*' . . . 

The numerous and curious illustrations 
which accompany Archdeacon Gray's vol- 
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umes, outside the text, are a striking feature 
of the work. These illustrations number one 
hundred and thirty-seven, and are all after 
native designs. They relate simply to the 
manners and customs of the people. In 
style they are crude and quaint, as all Chi- 
nese art is, but so graphic and forcible, and 
so wholly in sympathy with the subject, as to 
invest it with an additional interest. The 
general typography is excellent, as we hardly 
need to say of any publication of Macmillan 
& Co., and the binding is unique, and appro- 
priate in the extreme. 



"H. H." AT HOME.* 

BITS of H. H.'s travel abroad we have 
had heretofore, the book of which Mr. 
Higginson said that he could '' think of no 
American picture of a European subject to 
equal it." We have now another book of 
" bits," the travel described being " at home." 
But "home," to Mrs. Hunt-Jackson, may be 
the New England where she was born, the 
California which she has visited, or the Col- 
orado where she now lives ; and all of these 
regions in this our land of magnificent dis- 
tances come here under her descriptive 
powers. We use the word " powers " in no 
conventional sense. It is quite certain that 
we have no writer who so vividly reproduces 
to the eye the scenery through which she 
passes; and her sense of color is simply 
wonderful. We open at a venture and read 
as follows : 

" The South Peak is sixty miles long and forty 
wide, a majestic, mountain-walled valley ; a val- 
ley eight or nine thousand feet high. Its ex- 
treme western wall is the great central range of 
the Rocky Mountains, but so many lesser ranges 
are massed and built up agamst this, that the ef- 
fect to the eye is as if there lay only mountains 
to the very outermost edge of the world. To the 
north and to the south it is the same. We 
looked down on this valley from near the center 
of the eastern ridges. The view had the vastness 
of a view from a high mountain peak, mingled 
with the beauty of one from near hills. A great 
silence, like the great silence of the place, fell 
upon us. The scene seemed almost unreal. 
From our very feet to the distant western wall, 
forty miles away, stretched the soft, smooth, 
olive-gray surface of the valley, with belts and 
bars ana flickering spaces of dark shadow of 
yellow sunlight playing over it. Here and there 
rose hills — some wooded, some bare and of the 
tfame soft olive-gray of the valley. Some were 
almost high enough to be called mountains ; some 
were low and fluted in smooth water-worn 
grooves. These were islands when South Park 
was a lake. They looked hardly less like islands 
now, and the olive-gray plain, when it was a 
placid sea, could not have had a smoother tint or 
a tenderer light on its shimmering surface. The 
dome of the sky, looked stran^^ely vast and hi^h. 
It was filled with fleecy, shifting clouds and its 
blue was unfathomably deep. There seemed no 
defined horizon to west or north or south; only a 

freat outlying continent of mouttain peaks, 
ounding, upholding, containing the valley, and 
rounding, upholding, and piercing the dome 
above it. lliere was no sound, no sight, no 
trace of human life. The silence, the sense of 
space in these Rocky Mountain solitudes cannot 
be expressed ; neither can the peculiar atmos- 

• Bits of Tiavel at Home. By H. H. Roberu Brothers. 



pheric beautv be described. It is the result partly 
of the gran^ distances, partly of the rarefied air. 
The shapes are the shapes of the north, but the 
air is like the air of the tropics, shimmering, 
kindling. No pictures which I have seen of the 
Rocky Mountains have caught it in the least. 
There is not a cold tint here. No dome of Con- 
stantinople or Venice, no pyramid of Egypt, 
ever glowed and swam in wanner light ancl of 
warmer hue than do these colossal mountains. 
Some mysterious secret of summer underlies and 
outshines their perpetual snows." 

There are thirty-eight chapters or sketches 
in this small volume ; each distinguished by 
marvelous pen-pictures such as the above; 
sixteen relating to California scenery, eigh- 
teen to that of Colorado, four only to New 
England. Among the latter is that pleasant 
account of " Hide-and-Seek Town" which 
appeared in ScrUmer^s Monthly a season or 
two ago. The Colorado sketches interest 
us more than the others, as they present 
views less familiar. But for that matter 
we cannot take the fewest steps with H. H. 
without seeing new things, even on an old 
road. 

It was a mistake, we think, to put so much 
and so weighty matter into so small a com- 
pass. The type is close, and trying to eyes 
that will not consent to miss a single word. 
Most of the chapters have been already 
printed in the newspapers and itiagazines; 
they well deserved preservation in a pair of 
volumes of generous page and open type, 
and then would have been better worth their 
increased price than half the books that are 
published. 

LATIir LITEBATTTBE. 

IT is not a little strange that, until within a 
few months, there has been no history of Ro- 
man literature which could properly be put into 
the hands of English-speaking students; and 
this, though the traditions of classical study have 
firm hold of the English people, and though in 
America an acquaintance with several Latin au- 
thors is considered a necessary part of an educa- 
tion, even in remote country academies. Teuf- 
fePs elaborate work, which has been translated 
into English, is suited only to special students, 
and the smaller German histories, some of which 
are admirable, have found no translator. At 
last, however. Dr. Leonard Schmitz, of London, 
has given us, in a well-printed duodecimo volume 
of 250 pages [G. P. Putnam's Sons}, a complete 
survey of Roman Literature from its beginning 
down to the seventh century, A.D., with foot- 
notes suggesting for each author the names of one 
or two of the best editions. Such a book, even 
if very imperfect, would still be of great useful- 
ness. But Dr. Schmitz*s work, though faulty in 
points, is in the main good. Small as the book 
is, he has put into most of his sketches all that 
the ordinary student needs to know, and has 
generally fairly characterized his author. Catul- 
lus, we are glad to see, has the high place that 
he deserves. But Horace and Vergil come 
somewhat poorly off, considering that they are, if 
not' the best-known poets of the ancient world, 
at least two out of the three best-known. It 
startles one to learn from Dr. Schmitz that 



*•*' Horace, like Vergil, lacked the true poetical 
genius and enthusiasm, and art had to supply 
what nature had denied him." There is truth of 
a certain kind in the remark, but there is a good 
deal else than truth in it The style of the book 
is not alwavs free from fault. But these are 
minor points. When all exceptions are made, 
the book is still one that teachers should very 
gladly welcome. 

In Meri vale's Sm,iller History of Rome^ 
abridged by Mr. C. Puller of England [Har- 
per & Brothers], we have something that is 
very rarely found : an abridgment that is really 
better than the complete work. Its merit lies 
not only in judicious omission, but largely also in 
the addition of valuable matter upon the consti- 
tution, and magistracies of the Republic, the sys- 
tem of Roman law, the system of colonization, 
and above all, an entire chapter on the organiza- 
tion and method of encampment of the Roman 
legion, in all of which points Merivale's treat- 
ment was incomplete. For the study of the 
regal period of Rome one must still go to Ihne, 
who has done more toward giving us a just con- 
ception of the condition of Rome under the kings 
than any one else. But in every other essen- 
tial the abridged Merivale is thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Puller has succeeded in producing a 
life-like and fascinating narrative. One need not 
fear to say that for pupils preparing for college, 
and for readers of little time, this book is the 
best in existence upon the subject. And it is 
heartily to be wished that for the first of these 
classes it might supersede the "cramming " his- 
tories now so much in vogue, the aim of which 
may fairly be stated to be to prepare the pupH to 
pass the examinations in ancient history upon 
the slightest possible knowledge of facts, and 
the most inadequate possible conception of the 
spirit of ancient life. 

The Harper reprint of Cicero's Tusculan Dis- 
putations is a convenient hand-book, printed 
upon good paper, with clear and handsome type. 
The text of Klotz, which it follows, is a good 
one, but we cannot help wishing that in all edi- 
tions of Cicero we might have the text which is 
now acknowledged as the best, that of Baiter and 
Kayser. William G. Halb. 



THE- STORM. 

[from swinburnb*s nbwvolumb of pobms.] 

As men's cheeks faded 
On shores invaded, 
When shoreward waded 

The lords of fight ; 
When churl and craven 
Saw hard on haven 
The wide>winged raven 

At mainmast height ; 
When monks frighted 
To windward sighted 
The birds fuU-fli^hted 

Of swift sea-kings; 
So earth turns paler 
When Stonn the sailor 
Steers in with a roar in the race of his wing?. 

O strong sea-sailor, 
Whose cheek turns paler 
For wind or hail or 

For fear of thee ? 
O far sea-farer, 
O thunder bearer, 
Thy songs are rarer 

Than soft songs be. 
Ofleet-foot stranger, 
O nonh-sea ranger, 
Through days of danger 

And wavs of fear, 
Blow thy nom here for us, 
Blow the sky clear for us, 
Send us the song of the sea to hear. 
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Readers are not aware of the fact, but a fact it is 
of daily increasing magnitude, and already of ter- 
rible importanc e to readers, that their first, grand 
necessity in reading is to be vigilantly, conscien- 
tiously select ; and to know everywhere that books, 
like human souls, are actually divided into what 
we may call "sheep and goats" — the latter put 
inexorably on the left hand of the Judge ; and tend- 
ing, every goat of them, at all moments, ^vhither 
we know, and much to be avoided, and, if possibie, 
ignored by all sane creatures i — Carlyls. 



BETAHT. 
1794-1878. 

" So live, that when thy siimmons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

SO wrote Bryant the youth, in that match- 
less poem, at once the comer-stone and 
the capstone of his fame. So has died Bryant- 
the patriarch, fulfilling in his own experience 
the reposeful vision of well nigh seventy 
years ago. The reading now of "Thana- 
topsis " is like the reading of his requiem. 
Its stately lines might well be the epitaph 
upon his tocnb. 

Mr. Bryant's was the most majestic figure 
among American poets. His weight of dig^ 
nifying years, his commanding form, his 
venerable aspect, his public service, his 
private worth, his gifts and graces, and his 
long and varied literary performance, com- 
bined to make his personality unique. But 
the personality was impressive and subdu- 
ing rather than winning and enlivening; it 
finds its emblem in the shadowy mountain, 
more than in the shimmering sunshine. 
Through much of the memorable verse now 
bound up into a completed volume there 
runs a coloring almost.severe in its somber- 
"TTeSs, which limits its power to give the 
fullest pleasure to the largest number of 
human hearts. 

The poetry of Bryant seldom smiles. It 
is grave-visaged, sedate of movement, like 
himself. It is oftener a product than a flow, 
suggesting labor rather than inspiration. 
And yet there is to it a breadth and depth, a 
strength and smoothness, a spirit and pur- 
pose, an uncovering of the foundations of 
thoughts and things, a warm sympathy with 
truth and beauty, which give it grandeur 
and lift it to a place, we think, with the 
noblest compositions in the English lan- 
guage. We listen to other poets for music 
and song ; to others still we look for senti- 
ment and story ; but to Bryant we turn for 
wide and lofty surveys of the animate 
universe, for thoughtful communings with 
nature in her hidden recesses, for philosoph- 



ic uses of life and experience, for the satis- 
faction and improvement of our graver 
moods. 

" To him «ho in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : " 

in these words lies wrapped up the secret 
of his aim and the measure of his execution. 
As we have said, the most majestic fig- 
ure among American poets has fallen. A 
great place is vacant that can scarcely be 
filled. A noble contribution to the intellect- 
ual and moral advance of the century has 
been finished. And another name we add 
to the list of the great and the good de- 
parted, whom a grateful and admiring 
country will never fail to honor. 



ABT AUD IHDTJSTKT. 

ART and industry often approach each 
other so closely that it is hard to separ- 
ate them in mind. Confusion along the line 
of demarcation may have furnished occasion 
for the discussion of the moment : whether 
wood engraving be an art, or only an in- 
dustry. 

Wood carving is an art ; why is not wood 
engraving? In each case we have the same 
material, practically the same tool, sub- 
stantially the same manipulation; why is 
not the result in each ca.<«e of the same or- 
der ? Some would have it that it is. 

Art may be defined as that knowledge, 
systematized and applied, whose product 
gives pleasure to a pure taste. The statue, 
the painting, the song, are the products of a 
systematized and applied knowledge, which 
fulfill their functiQn in the gratification of 
taste, and are accordingly works of art The 
wood-carving is a similar consummation, 
completed in itself, and so, also a work of 
art But is the wood-engraving? Is the 
block, as it goes to the press in its bed of type, 
more than an instrument; a means to an 
end? Is it not a ministrant to art, and so 
only an industry ? The wood-engraving is a 
medium for the expression of an artistic con- 
ception ; and the art would seem to be in 
that conception as finally expressed, not in 
the process by which it is expressed. The 
process, then, would be an industry. The 
wood-carving, on the other hand, is itself the 
final expression of an artistic conception, 
and so is a work of art 

In the sculptor's studio the art is the fash- 
ioning of the ideal ; but is the putting of 
that ideal into marble an art ? Does there 
not appear here the distinction between the 
artist and the artisan ? 



In these times of social agitation, when the 
community is trying to feel its way toward some 
improvement in the relations of capital and 
labor, it is pleasant to note such a step as has 
been taken by Cassell, Fetter & Galpin. This 
eminent London publishing house has issued a 
statement to the persons employed in its immense 



establishment, in La Belle Sauvage Yard, to the 
effect that a fixed propcrticn of the profits of 
the business is to be set asic'e each year to form 
a Fund for their benefit The scheme provides 
(1) for the payment of a sum, graduated accord- 
ing to length of service, to the family or legal 
representative of any person dying in the employ 
of the house, or (2) in lieu of this a similar pay- 
ment to a living employee, who, having served 
at least seven years, and reached a specific age, 
may be invalidated, or, before reaching such 
specific age, may have become crippled or per- 
manently diseased. It is estimated that these 
payments will range from £2^ to jf^ioo, accord- 
ing to grade and length of service. This is cer- 
tainly a politic as well as a generous plan. The 
interests of employers and employed are one, 
and we are happy to chronicle a new instance 
of a realizing sense of the fact. 



In a recent number of the Magazine of 
American History Prof. George W. Greene calls 
attention to a fact which has passed out of gen- 
eral recollection, namely, that the tenth volume 
of Force's American Archives was left completed 
by Mr. Force, and that its non-appearance is 
due to the government. Mr. Force undertook 
this great work upon a contract, one provision of 
which was that the materials of each volume 
should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
State before being sent to press. Under this 
contract, which we do not understand ever to 
have been annulled, nine volumes had been pub- 
lished by 1853. The materials for the tenth were 
ready, and were submitted in due form to Mr. 
Marcy, then Secretary of State; who, meta- 
phoricallv speaking, threw them into the official 
waste-basket. There they remain to this day. 
Might not Mr. Evarts rescue them from a fate 
so undeserved ? 

The Centennial of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., was observed on the 5th and 6th of 
June in a manner and spirit worthy of the occa- 
sion. The •* literary history " of the institution, 
which we did something toward recounting in 
our May number, received new illustration in 
the poems of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; and new emphasis 
from the lips of Prof. Park, who said that six of 
the wives and daughters of Andover professors 
had written books whose circulation had reached 
a million of copies. 

The indolent indifference of certain English 
journals toward American literatnre would be 
provoking if it were not amusing. • It would 
seem to be enough of a sin under this head for 
the acute Saturday Review to have classed Mr. 
Aldrich's Queen ^.Sii^^a with "books of verse 
neither better nor worse than the ordinary." But 
here comes the learned Atheneeum with a notice 
of Mr. Longfellow's Kiramos^ in which it puts 
down " The Heroes of Elmwood " as a " ballad," 
and says that " the scene " of it " may be any- 
where." The question, "Who reads an Ameri- 
can book ? " is still asked, we believe, in Eng- 
land. Such little incidents of criticism as the 
above suggest an answer. 



It is a common allegation against such nov- 
els of English society as Mr. Anthony Trollope's, 
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particularly his The Way we Live Notv^ The 
American Senator^ and his latest Js He Popenjoy f 
that they present fiction in form and color which 
distort the truth, and push satires to an extrava- 
gance which degrades them into lampoons. But 
such a chapter of real life as the Bagot will case, 
lately on trial at Dublin, shows that clever Mr. 
Trollope is not so wide of the mark after all. 
Here we have the ancestral estate, the noble 
scion, the marital quarrel, the clandestine mar- 
riage — fun, frolic, wildness, nastiness and ruined 
reputations, all on the largest scale and in the 
sharpest outlines. Henceforth, whatever Mr. 
Trollope writes of England and English people, 
we shall believe him to the letter. 



TEE PEBIODIOALS. 

We give, as usual, a list of those articles in 
recent periodicals which chiefly concern our 
readers : 

APRIL. 

Literature of the Servians auad Croats. We^mtMsttr Rtv. 

Sainte-Beuve. Herr Hillebrand. Deutsche Rutubekau. 
Byron. Sipior Bogjietti. ^ Nuova Antologia, 

Codification and Legal Education. 

J ustine Markby. Bng. LawMag.^Rev. 

JUNB. 

Vjera Sassulitch and Constitutional 

Aspirations in Russia. Karl 

Blind. UnivtrsHv Mag. 

The Phonograph. R. A. Proctor. Gentleman's Mag. 

Mr. Froude*s Becket. E. A. Freeman. Comtemp^retry. 
Eternal Hope. Canon Farrar. 
Contemporary Life and Thought in 

Italy. Pe Gubematis. 
Contemporary Life and Thought in 

Russia. T. S. 
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Idyllic Poetry. W. W. Moggridge. 
Johnson's Lives. Matt. Arnold. 



(I 
MactmUan^s. 



JULY. 

International Obli^tions of the Uni- 
ted States. W. B. Lawrence. North American. 
Some Landmarks of Old Viigiuia. 

A. C. Redwood. Harptr^ . 

Hospital Life in New York. W. H. 

Rideing. *< 

Old Flemish Masters. C. Mason. " 

A First Week in England, Mrs. E. 

C. Walton. « 

Anecdotes of Vohaire. Dr. Abel 

Stevens. " 

Freedom of the Press Vindicated. B. 

T. Lossing. " 

Out. of London. Julian Hawthorne. A^etoni. 

Ruskin's *« Fors Clavigefa." Titus 

M. Coan. " 

Paris and May. Edward King. " 

French Writers and Artists. Wm. 

Minturn. " 

St. George's Company. H. E. Scud- 

der. Atlanitc. 

Some War Scenes Revisited. T. W. 

Higginson. " 

The Romance of a Family. M. D. 

Conway. ** 

New Books on Art. " 

The Will of Peter the Great. A. B. 

Magnider. " 

The Europeans. Henry James, Jr. '' 

WeakSii^t. H. C. Aneell, M. D. " 

MoMune^uYo. N. T. Kaneko. " 

Aroencanisms. Richard Grant White. " 

An Atelier des Dames. Marg. B. 

Wriaht. . Li^incei^s. 

The Real Prisoner of Chfllon. L. W. 

Bacon. " 

Census of 1880. " 

Bird Architecture. T. M. Brewer. ScriBnev^s. 

Italy and the Pope. Luigi Monti. " 

The Structure of Oxford. Ansley 

Wilcox. " 

Is It Going to Rain ? John Burroughs. " 

The ProtestanU of Russia. C. H. 

Woodworth. Smutay AJUmaon. 

The Doctrine of Christian Song. 

Geo. T. Ladd. " " 

Church Music. Thomas M. Clark. " '* 

What is the Use of the Alphabet? 

Arthur Gilman. " " 

German Socialism. Caihoiic IVtrrld. 

Dante's Purgatorio. Canto XVII. T. 

W. Parsons. " " 

The Newspaper Press of New York. " " 

English Statesmen in Undress. " " 

Joaquin Miller. C. F. Richardson. H'ide Awake, 

Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. 

May Cecil White. " " 



AIDSE lELUEIET. 

ANDRE THEURIET is a writer whom the 
American public has already gouU as the 
French say, and for whom its liking will go on 
increasing; for without probably ever having 
read a word of either of them, he belongs to 
that school of writers of whom Howells and 
Black are to us the best known representatives: 
novelists who shun melodrama as being bad art, 
and equivocal characters as in bad taste; who 
do not teach philosophy and keep their views to 
themselves ; but who love and appreciate woods 
and waters and sunsets, and who describe for us 
that variety of young girls which is sweet and 
gentle without being stupid, and independent 
without being coarse, with a grace and truth 
which make it possible to say of them, in the 
language which Sainte-Beuve applied to a con- 
temporary author: '*that he described women 
with such delicacy that one would suppose he 
had been one." All well-known French novels 
have literary merit; some are books of great 
power, and worth reading on that account ; but, 
with rare, exceptions, they are written by people 
who have spent their lives in the vitiated Parisi- 
an atmosphere, and are hence anything but 
healthy reading. The advantage of Theuriet i^ 
not so much that he describes provincials, as 
that, in describing them, he pictures the society in 
which he has spent his life, and to which he be- 
longs by habit and education as well as birth. 

He was bom in 1833, in the neighborhood of 
Paris. He went as a boy to Bar-le-Duc in Alsace, 
the residence of his mother's family, staying 
there till 1854, when he came to Paris to pass 
three years in the Law School. At the same 
time that he obtained his degree a poem signed 
with his name appeared in the Revue des Deux 
MtmdeSf but Theuriet was of a sufficiently practi- 
cal turn of mind to see that, as Beranger says, 
letters, though a very good walking-stick, are a 
very poor crutch, and so he obtained a place in 
the civil service. He was long stationed at Au- 
berive, a little place lying on the border of Mor- 
van and Bourgogne, and, like the town in which 
he was brought up, in the midst of great forests. 
Afterwards he was transferred to Bar-le-Duc, 
and here spent much of his time in the society 
of the English colony which then lived there. 

I once saw in an American journal the asser- 
tion that Theuriet had evidently carefully studied 
English novels, but he told me that his studies of 
English character were made not from books but 
from the life, and that though his young girls 
were thoroughly French, yet his inspiration, as it 
were, in describing that particular variety of 
young girl, came from the young Englishwomen 
he had known. 

Shortly before the war began his official duties 
brought him to Paris, where he has since re- 
mained as clerk in the ministry of finances. 
Being a bachelor he keeps house for himself in 
the Rue d'Assas, not far from the charming Lux- 
embourg garden, of which he makes so often 
mention. Though he does not speak the English 
language, he reads it well, and remarked that the 
translation of Chard's Marriage was excellently 
done. He did not know the name of the trans- 
lator, but told me that the English version of 
Le Filleul eTun Marquis had been made by Mrs. 
Lucy Hooper, wife of our vice-consul in Paris. 



He showed me one day copies of two or three of 
Dr. Holmes's books, which the same lady had 
recommended for his perusal, and upon which he 
was going to make an article for the Jievue, 

Theuriet has as yet attracted but little criti- 
cism, but whoever cares to see what his country- 
men think of him can find good reviews in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes^ for December i, i876» 
by Mont^gut, and in Les Romanciers Contempo- 
rainSf by Marius Topin ; an excellent volume of 

critiques on French fiction. 

Arthur Venner. 
Geneva^ Switterland* 



Death ever comes too soon to good and great 
For the poor world they leave, come when it wi]]j 
And he whose strong, symmetric life is still 
Seems dying early, though his year be late. 

To time's decay unwonted bounds he set ; 
Although his age was as the mellow sheaf, 
His summer fame had dropped no autumn leaf — 
Can this not hush a litde our regret ? 

And just as though His singer's wish were heard 
To leave the summer here — not winter gloom, 
God gave to June's sweet mouth the blessed Com4 / 
But what an absence through that answered word I 

Nor is it strange her beauty should be dim 
With unaccustomed outflow of her tears — 
With such a poet's love for fourscore years. 
What could she do but weep for loss of him I 

Yet will she give her brightness to his rest, 
Fulfil his asking with her bloom and smile, 
And even light the face of Doom awhile 
From myriad roses glowing on her breast. 

The Present wants him — yet for be«t relief 

Leans on the Past and Future — ah! how dear 

To read what he once felt about them here. 

And feel his nearness in his sweet belief. 

Chaklottb F. Batbs. 
Cambridge^ Mass. 

When dies the noble poet, it is said 

The saddest of the Muses leads the choir. 

And all the sisterhood in dim attire 

Bow down upon their harps. To-day is shed 

Their tender sorrow o'er this fallen head. 

O what rare music should his life inspire! 

America's beloved, with his lyre 

Forever hushed! I cannot call him dead ; 

Rather I call him living, crowned at last. 

The world may say of him with one accord : 

His life was pure ; not any man may cast 

Reproach on him whose thoughts bent heavenward ; 

Death brought the crown immortal, and he passed, 

A master spirit, to the Isles of God. 



Brunswick^ Main^. 



S. V. COLB. 



O Poet, in whose song we heard the breath 
Of winds through woodlands musical with birds, 
And sounds of falling waters in thy words. 
Why is it, when thou liest low in death, 

The earth thou didst so love can bear to be 
Apparelled in the cheerfulness of June ? 
The arc thou sawest groweth to full-moon. 
Nor doth all nature mould one tear for thee : 

But in our hearts a still of autumn broods. 
And there, in sad and dreamy undertone. 
Thy scaroe-hushed voice, remembered, lingers stDl 

Like sobbings of a wind through frost-shorn woods 
When from bared boughs the singing birds have flown, 
And withered leaves are drifting down the hill. 

Louis F. Bbnson. 

PhUadelpkia. ____^ 

Mr. Bryant's death resulted from a compli- 
cated shock to his system, encountered in connec- 
tion with the Mazzini celebration in the Central 
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Park, on the 30th of May. He had made an ad- 
dress on that occasion with uncovered head, ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun, and on after- 
ward ascending the steps of Gen. James Grant 
Wilson's house, in 74th St., fell heavily in some- 
thing like syncope, and struck his head. Though 
fur a time insensible, he so far recovered as 
shortly {o proceed to his home, part of the way 
in a horse-car ; but his system gradually yielded 
to the blow, and his life ebbed quietly and pain- 
lessly away. Mr. Bryant was born in Gumming- 
ton, Mass., November 3, 1794, and had conse- 
quently reached his eighty-fourth year. He en- 
tered Williams College at the age of sixteen, 
but took an honorable dismissal after a residence 
of two years, and passed on rapidly to the study 
and practice of the law. Moved by growing 
tastes for a literary lif^, he removed in the winter 
of 1824-5 *® N^^ York City, and there became 
an associate editor of the New York Review^ 
a fresh venture in the then uncultivated period- 
ical field. While lending a hand at the same 
time to the Talisman^ he became in 1826 a 
joint editor of The Evening Post^ and in 1829 its 
editor-in-chief, which relation he sustained, in 
name at least, throughout his life. Mr. Bryant^s 
first poetical attempts were printed in a North- 
ampton paper. The Embargo^ a little pamphlet of' 
political verse, appeared in 1808, when he was in 
his fourteenth year. " Thanatopsis," written 
when he was eighteen, appeared in the North 
Anurkan Review in 18 17. Other poems which 
followed were gathered in 1821 into a volume 
entitled The Ages. A complete edition of his 
poems was published ia New York in 1832, and 
reprinted through Irving*s agency in England ; and 
another in 1855. thirty Poems more appeared 
in 1863, and another complete edition in 1876. 
Mr. Bryant also published several short tales in 
prose, two volumes of Letters descriptive of for- 
eign travel, and translations of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey ; and he lent his name as author or editor 
to a number of works most if not all of the 
labor of which was performed by others. He 
was the author, too, of many orations and ad- 
dresses on public occasions, at which, in New 
York especially, his services were in constant 
request, and his journalistic duty was steady 
if not always immediate. Mr. Bryant's wifo died 
several years since. He leaves two brothers, 
resident at the West, and two daughters, one of 
whom is the wife of Parke Godwin. His remains 
were buried at Roslyn, L. I., where he had a 
pleasant old country home. A part of his sum- 
mers he was accustomed to spend at Cummtng- 
ton, and he had a winter residence in New York 
City. Mr. Bryant left an estate estimated at 
ii3So,ooa 



Mr. MacGahan's life was short, but had 
more than common measure of variety, adven- 
ture and romance. He was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., studied law, and, having gone to Europe, 
began his career as war correspondent with letters 
to the New York Herald from Spain during the 
Carlist campaign. He rode after the Russians to 
Khiva, and his Campaigning on the Oxus won 
him the Order of St. Stanislaus from the Czar — 
not a very high decoration however. His letters 
to the London News during the present war en- 
hanced his fame, and gave him a place easily 
next to Mr. Archibald Forbes, if not by the side 



of him. His was as intrepid a spirit as his pen 
was ready. He was understood to be collecting 
materials for a book on the Eastern question, 
when death by the dreaded spotted typhus over- 
took him. It is pleasant to note that Skobeleff, 
the Sheridan of the Russian armies, attended his 
burial. 

BIVINaTONS' SOHOOL OLASSIOS. 

MR. F. STORR'S edition of the Fables of 
Lessing > is intended as a first reader for 
pupils who are beginning to study German. 
Nothing could be better adapted for such a pur- 
pose than these fables. They are sure to inter- 
est the pupil because they are short, entertain- 
ing, full of bright ideas, and clever sarcasm; 
and it would be dif&cult in all German literature 
to find more admirable specimens of elegant 
style. As some of the most difficult of the 
fables are, in the German editions, found in the 
first book, Mr. Storr has taken the trouble to re- 
arrange them in the order of their difficulty. 
There are also ten pages of useful notes, a 
vocabulary of all the words in the book, and an 
introduction on the theory and history of the 
Fable. In a second edition, which we feel sure 
will be called for soon, the misprint friegeriscfu 
for kriegerische^ at the top of page 18 should be 
corrected. 

As might readily be imagined from the title 
Mr. Storr'fi edition of the jSneid^ follows the 
manuscript more closely than the ordinary school 
text book. One looks in vain for such "bar- 
barisms " as quumt caelum, etc. The notes 
are terse and good; dwelling, as the author 
says in his preface, upon " points of syntax and 
prosody, on the primitive meanings and Vergil- 
ian uses of words. '* A praiseworthy attempt 
has been made to " make a boy take the same 
interest in Vergil that he does in Scott or Tenny- 
son, to make him feel that the ^neid is a work 
of art," by pointing out parallel passages not 
merely in Homer and other classic writers, but 
also in the English Poets. Not less than sixteen 
references are made to Milton alone, while nine 
other English writers are alluded to. The au- 
thor states this to be a first instalment of a 
complete edition of the poem. 

For this same useful series of school classics, 
Mr. Edward Storr has edited Milton's "L*Alle- 
gro," " 11 Penseroso " and " Lycidas," 3 prefac- 
ing them with a life of the author and adding ex- 
planatory notes. The work is judiciously done, 
and the book will be valuable for school use. 
We wish that the editor had explained with 
greater definiteness the correspondence (which is 
such a marked feature in those poems) between 
the nine parts into which it is evident that Milton 
divided ** L*Allegro " and " II Penseroso *' in his 
own mind. It adds to the interest of the poems 
to know of the regularity of their structure, and 
it shows how methodical Milton was in this in- 
stance at least The following table indicates 
(and indicates only) the divisions to which we 
refer : 
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On p. 42 Mr. Storr uses the expression " only 
used in this place by Milton,*' when he means 
'* used in this place only by Milton." 



KEW NOVELS. 
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* Lessing's Fables. Edited by F. Storr. London : Riv- 
ingtons. 

* Books I., II. of the iflneid of Vergil. By F. Storr. 
Do. Do. 

* L'AIlegro, II Penseroso, and Lycidas. Edited by E. 
Storr. Do. Do. 



his quaint and delightful tale of Little 
irefooty Auerbach has proved how effective- 
ly a skillful hand can deal with the materials of 
ordinary peasant life in Germany. Landolin 
[Henry Holt & Co.] is a renewal of the experi- 
ment. The hero is a rich and arrogant farmer, 
who, on his daughter*s betrothal day, commits 
manslaughter in a moment of passion. He is 
tried and acquitted by a verdict of " not proven.*' 
Whereupon a daughter, whom he loves, and who 
knows his guilt, virtually abandons him, a son 
takes unfilial advantage of his diminished impor- 
tance to browbeat him, neighbors avoid him, life 
becomes a perpetual penalty of his crime, and at 
last he dies by the hand of his victim's mad- 
dened mother. Here are the elements of power, 
certainly, but the effect of their combination is 
rather painful. As a study, the story is intense, 
and, for certain purposes, useful. Landolin*s 
self-consequence, his astonishment at finding it 
impossible to bully the law as he would one of 
his tenants, his reaction after acquittal into vanity 
and insolence, and still later into an almost 
craven depression ; these are characteristic and 
striking points, and they are strongly made, 
though it is difficult to say exactly how. Per- 
haps just here is the peculiar quality of this au- 
thor most evident. The hardness of Thoma, 
the greed and effrontery of Peter, the wild rav- 
ings of Cushion Kate, are life-like, but they are 
unrelieved by those softer lines and tints which 
undisputably belong to every work intended to 
minister to relaxation and amusement. 

Mr. Trollope's // He Popenjoy f first attracts 
attention by reason of its form, which is that of 
the new " Franklin Square Library " — large 
pages, nearly the size of this page, three columns 
to a page, and no covers ; and, secondly, ap- 
proves itself on reading as one of this author's 
strongest works. That it is in all respects an 
agreeable, or even profitable, story, we cannot 
say. Is English society in all respects agreea- 
ble? Or are its ways always profitable? Mr. 
Trollope has but held the mirror up to nature, 
and his hand is as firm and dexterous as ever. 
The interest of the novel gathers under three 
heads : the problematic legitimacy of an Italian- 
bom heir to an English title and estate ; the 
problematic birth of another heir to the same, 
the Italian claimant having died in infancy ; and 
the problematic issue of a double-and-twisted 
flirtation between several married people and 
others. These various problems are closely and 
curiously interlaced, and their solution cleverly 
postponed until all is ready for a happy consum- 
mation. Mr. Trollope uses his old colors, familiar 
by reason of many past combinations, but he 
mixes them with undiminished skill, and lays 
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them on with an almost perfect touch. His peo- 
ple, as usual, are of all sorts, strorgly marked 
and violently contrasting ; but, detestable as are 
the Marquis of Brotherton and Adelaide Hough* 
ton, Lady Mary is a very spirited and lovely fig- 
ure, and the Dean, her father, we like in spite of 
his obvious faults — not the least when he throws 
the Marquis into the fireplace. The old Mar- 
chioness, too, is finely drawn. There is a vein of 
coarseness, however, in Mr. Trollope, which oc- 
casionally gets the better of him. 

Mr. Mark Sibley Severance, a Harvard gradu- 
ate of a few years standing, has written a novel 
.of Harvard College life which he calls Hammer- 
smithy after the name of its leading character. 
It is an unusually well-written story, exemplify- 
ing many of the essential qualities of good fic- 
tion, and a style of unexpected strength, maturi- 
ty, naturalness, and ease. Moreover it is thor- 
oughly interesting. All young boys looking for- 
ward to Harvard, all old boys looking back to it, 
all middle-aged boys now in transitu^ and all sis- 
ters and sweethearts of the same, will read it 
wi th the one result of getting some very well ex- 
ecuted and truthful pictures of college life at 
Cambridge, good studies of several phases of 
academic character, and not a few wholesome les- 
sons as to manhood and manly work. The 
scenery of it is very faithful and exact, and will 
be recognized by any resident of Cambridge, per- 
manent or temporary, at every turn. The figures 
are not too many, nor are they overdrawn, 
though we wish the blackleg Tufton and his low 
accomplices, with the whole of the vulj;ar epi- 
sode in which they figure, might have been kept 
out of the book. The love history of Tom Ham- 
mersmith and Miss Darby is very prettily told ; 
John Breese is a noble fellow ; and the touch of 
war's sorrows at the end gives not only reality, 
but tenderness to the whole. Mr. Severance is 
true in the main, to the traditions and spirit of 
his Alma Mater, and has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in what we believe is his first novel ; we 
trust it will not be his last [Houghton, Os- 
good & Co.] 

We have read Miss Trafton*s His Inheritance 
[Lee & Shepard] with varying degrees of interest ; 
some passages holding our closest attention, and 
others letting the eye slip over them rather easily. 
The plan of the story is ingenious, its materials are 
tolerably fresh, and it is written with the firmness 
which only experience acquires, and with the ten- 
derness which only a woipan*s hand can supply. It 
is a sad story, nevertheless, in its entirety, and we 
think no reader will complete it without a com- 
plaint of heart that Captain Elyot and his Blos- 
som could not have been happily reunited after 
their cruel separation, instead of being still more 
cruelly separated forever. There is painfulness 
enough in life ; let the fictions which it inspires 
have cheerier endings. The scene of this little 
heaVt-history is mainly at an army post on the 
Indian frontier. The point of it is love and 
marriage between an officer and a sutler's daugh- 
ter, with the subsequent sundering of the two, 
first by the vicissitudes of war, and second by 
the scheme of a dissatisfied and ambitious 
mother-in-law. Miss Trafton makes no attempt 
to portray the surroundings of the action in de- 
tail, so that the flavor of place is not strong ; 
but the action itself is conducted with skill and 
spirit, and is occasionally lighted up with touches 



which are really very effective. There is much 
good characterization ; Cogger for example, is a 
most life-like individual. 



B£LI6I0US EEADING. 

QUESTIONS as to the future life are still 
directing the writing as well as the preach- 
ing of the hour. Rev. W. R. Huntington, an 
Episcopal clergyman of Worcester, Mass., and 
Rev. Prof. L. T. Townsend, of the Methodist 
Boston University, are among the latest to ap- 
proach the subject ; from different directions, 
however, and with varying intent. Dr. Hunt- 
ington, in his nine parish sermons on Conditional 
ImmortuJity [£. P. Dutton & Co.], examines, one 
after the other, the various current hypotheses, 
and settles down, at last, upon what he considers 
rational and Scriptural grounds, into the ppsition 
that future life is a boon granted to the soul on 
condition only of a *' saving faith" in Jesus 
Christ, and that annihilation awaits all who die 
in impenitence without that faith. This is a view 
which is gaining adherence in England, and it 
solves some of the difficulties which other views 
involve. But perhaps it presents as many oth- 
ers. The spirit of the book is reverent and 
tender, and it may be read with interest even by 
those who dissent from its conclusions. Prof. 
Townsend, in his Intermediate World [Lee & 
Shepard], directs himself to prove that between 
death and the resurrection and judgment, there 
is an intervening period of consciousness which 
is neither the heaven nor the hell of the *' ortho- 
dox" belief, but a preliminary to either. He rests 
'his argument both on the Scriptures and on pres- 
ent scientific data, following, as respects the 
latter, somewhat in the wake of Joseph Cook. 
A large part of his strength is spent in establish- 
ing the point that character is fixed forever upon 
and after death ; and that the next life does not 
prolong probation. He goes into much detail in 
the textual examination of the Christian Script- 
ures, but relieves an otherwise somewhat severe 
argument by a good proportion of anecdote and 
quotation. 

In speculative inquiries like the foregoing we 
take a rather indifferent interest ; decidedly pre- 
ferring for religious reading such a book as 
Lydia Maria Child's Aspirations of the World 
[Roberts Brothers], wherein a selection of the 
best thoughts of devout thinkers of all schools 
and time are bound up, with some methodical- 
ness, into a convenient and useful unity. One is 
here put into spiritual communion with saints 
ancl sages of the past and present ; those whom 
one knows, as well as those whom one has only 
read about. Christian, Brahmin, Buddhist, Con- 
fucian, meet here in the fellowship of the spirit, 
each contributing a note to the general harmony 
of purity, love, and peace. Controversy is far 
removed. Only those thoughts seem to be ad- 
mitted in which all are agreed. Mrs. Child is 
very much of a cosmopolitan in her religious 
sentiments ; more so than many of our readers 
could admit themselves to be ; but never, so far 
as we observe, is she injudicious in her selections, 
or offensive in her comments ; which latter are 
massed in an Introduction at the beginning, and 
a brief account of Sacred Books at the close. 

Controversy, if one wants it, is well served up, 
with a wholly gentlemanly and Christian flavor. 



in the volume of discourses on Christ: His 
Nature and Worhy which Messrs. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons have gathered from the lips of thirteen 
preachers of the metropolis : Presbyterian, Uni- 
tarian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Sweden- 
borgian. Reformed Dutch and Universalist ; or, 
to speak in a figure, Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision and uncircumdsion. Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free. To theologians of such differing 
temperaments and trainings as Howard Crosby 
and Dr. Bellows, Heber Newton and Dr. Chapin, 
and the rest of this amicable company, our Lord is 
of course a very different person in form and 
feature ; but we are struck with th^ deep spiritu- 
al meaning which He and his work have for the 
least outwardly believing of the disputants, and 
rejoice that there are some common bonds be- 
tween them. But what a testimony is such a 
book as this to the inpenetrable mystery envel- 
oping the Son of Man ! 

Unity of purpose, quite in contrast with the 
foregoing, is furnished in The Bohlen Lectures 
for 1878, four in number, presentied by Bishop 
Huntington of Central New York, upon the 
general theme of " The Fitness of Christianity 
to Man " [Thomas Whittaker]. This lectureship 
was founded a few years since by a munificent 
bequest of the late John Bohlen, of Philadelphia, 
the terms being such as to provide for this 
country an almost exact duplication of the fa- 
mous Bampton Lectures of Oxford, England. 
Bishop Huntington has given the Bohlen Lect- 
ureship a fine introduction to the public. 

The Rev. George D. Boardman, Baptist min- 
ister of Philadelphia, is a sort of modified and 
moderated Joseph Cook, and has recently been 
impressing audiences in the Quaker City with a 
course of lectures on The Creative Week^ now pub- 
lished in a solid volume by D. Appleton & Co. 
Dr. Boardman is a Biblical scholar, and has made a 
careful study of the positions of modern science. 
Without attempting to harmonize at every point 
the teachings of what he calls the *' two books " 
of God, he has expounded the Biblical record of 
creation with what he conceives to be a due 
respect for scientific conditions. The lectures 
were first delivered to his own people. Their 
repetition was called for in a more public way. 
And they are now deservedly given a still wider 
circulation. They are sensible, instructive, elo- 
quent ; carefully avoiding dogmatism on difficult 
points, and at the same time npt lacking in the 
assertiveness of a positive faith. 



MIirOB NOTICES. 



Dictionary of Americanisms, By John Russell 
Bartfett Fourth Edition. [Little, Brown 
&Co.] 

The first edition of this curious and useful 
compilation was published nearly, if not 
all of, thirty years ago. Fresh material for 
it has accumulated quite as fast as the book 
could be enlarged to receive it, as witness 
the mass of newly-coined expressions, such 
as " telephone," "bulldoze," "pull down your 
vest," "dollar of our fathers," "demonetize," 
"remonetize," room for which has been 
made in this fourth edition. The work is 
now a large octavo of more than 800 pages, 
and is likely to grow indefinitely, particularly 
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if users of it, and the thinking part of the 
public generally, would furnish the author 
with such provincialisms and other linguistic 
oddities as may come under their notice. In 
going over the work we have jotted down a 
number which have occurred to us, and 
which we do not find included, easily thus 
making up a list of eighty. Among them 
are such as " the owl train," " road agents," 
"the square thing," " patent insides," "draw 
it mild," " financial irregularities," " burgla- 
rize," "care a rush," "rise for prayers," 
"anxious seat," "caady scrape," "street 
Arabs," " blue glass cure," " give us a rest," 
" a terrible sight," etc., etc. The materials 
for such a vocabulary are appearing on the 
surface all the time ; the duty is to save 
them. On page 373 we read : 

Lrooney. (Scot, loun, lown^ a worthless fellow.) 
A foolish fellow. Jamieson defines th& word as 
above, from which looncy may be derived. 

Should not .the word rather be spelled luny^ 
suggesting its derivation from the same root 
as lunatic, whose meaning it shares ? On 
page 623 " sock " is given as a Rhode Island 
word, meaning " to press by a hard blow a 
man's hat over his head." With this word 
in mind we should change the spelling of 
the word " socdologer," on the opposite page, 
to sockdolager, and so confirm the definition of 
the latter as " a conclusive argument," " a 
heavy blow." On page 734 "voodonism" 
should be, we think, voodooism, or voudooism ; 
and we notice in another place " A. S. Black" 
for y, S. Black. Misprints, however, are 
very rare, and the amount of information 
given is remarkable. The illustrative ex- 
tracts impart a rich flavor to pages that 
would otherwise be a little tasteless, and 
make the book as entertaining to read as it 
is instructive to consult. One's shelf of 
reference books is not full without it 

A Trip up the Volga. By H. A. Munro-Butler- 
Johnstone, M. P. Illus. [Porter & Coates.] 

The Russians of To^y, By the author of " The 
Member for Paris." [Harper & Brothers.] 

The first of these two timely publications 
is a thinnish book of a few over two hundred 
pages, printed in large type ; the second is 
Number 3 in the new unbound, newspaper- 
"TsTT'^Tranklni Square Library." Thirty-four 
closely printed pages of the latter, twenty- 
four hundred words to a page, give a close, 
sharp, interior view of Russia, by sections, 
so to speak, like a series of stereoscopic 
pictures, one showing the history of the em- 
pire, another an emancipated village, a third 
a prosperous merchant, a fourth the clergy, 
a fifth marriage customs, and so on through 
a list of thirty-five, making up altogether a 
complete survey. The sketches are done 
with a great deal of power, but are flavored 
with an undisguised dislike of Russia and 
an unrelieved distrust of her policy. This 
quality, and such signs as the author's praise 
of the untrustworthy Vambery, incline us to 



accept his general conclusions at some dis- 
count. But he is extremely interesting. 
And all for ten cents ! Mr. Johnstone's Trip 
up the Volga had the famous Fair of Nijni 
Novgorod as its destination, and the Fair it- 
self is made to serve as a point of general 
observation over the present natural re- 
sources of Russia, with special reference to 
those industrial and commercial interests in 
which the average business man of England 
and America might be supposed to have a 
concern. The account of the Fair is full 
and picturesque; full particulars are given 
of the koumis, or fermented mare's milk, 
cure for consumptives at Samara ; and race 
peculiarities and census statistics receive 
much attention. The book is thoroughly 
readable, and is prettily set off with a rib- 
bon-mark. 



Legal Maxims, By 
Clarke & Co.] 



J. A. Morgan. (Robert 



Mr. Morgan's attempt has been " to bring 
together in one work all known legal maxims 
culled from the writings of the Fathers, such 
as are convenient for reference of counsel, 
and as have, heretofore, been accessible only 
in separate treatises or works of general 
reference. All are presented in an English 
version, with the original text however ac- 
companying. Thus : 

1593* No example is the same in every 
part. Nullum kxkmplum est idem omnibus. 
— Co. Litt. 212. 

1594. No iniquity is to be presumed in 
law. Nullum iniquum est pr^esumendum in 
JURE. — 7 Rep. 70. 

1595. No medicine is equally effective 
upon all. Nullum medicamentum est idem 
omnibus.— Co. Litt. 317. 

There are in all 2882 maxims, most of 
them from the Latin, but some from the 
Greek and German. The source is given in 
all cases where it is known, but the abbrevi- 
ations will not perhaps explain themselves to 
unprofessional readers. The arrangement, 
which is hinted at above, is methodical and 
intelligible, and a good index additionally 
facilitates reference. The volume has inter- 
est for other than legal minds. 

A Manual of English History, By Edward M. 
Lancaster. [A. S. Barnes & Co.] 

This little manual has been prepared, as 
the compiler says, " to meet the wants of 
those schools whose limited time forbids an 
extended course of study," and it comprises 
most of the facts needed by such, though 
we miss that comprehensive, philosophic ar- 
rangement which would give the student of 
limited time the general idea that he has a 
right to expect in a small text book. The 
chapters follow the royal lines instead of 
the march of progress, and we fear that some 
learners might go through the volume with 
little idea of the philosophy of the subject 
or of the meaning of the consecution of 
events. The table of contents appears at 
the end of the book in the guise of a " Top- 



ical Index," with the titles of the chapters 
omitted. The literary style of the work is 
clear and simple, though occasionally it 
might be improved. It would not be diffi- 
cult, for instance, to give a much better ac- 
count of the Heptarchy, in the same space, 
than that on page 18, and in short the whole 
book would be much improved by striking 
out the Topical Index and substituting a 
philosophic table of contents, with which 
should be incorporated the two pages which 
now give the " Names of Kings and Lead- 
ing Topics." The Genealogical Table is 
valuable. In the hands of a thoroughly in- 
formed teacher the book will work well. 

War Correspondence of the " Daily NewsV From 
the Fall of Kars to the Freliminaries of 
Peace. [Macmillan & Co.] 

That is to say, from about the middle of 
November, 1877, to March 3, 1878, the date 
of the signing of the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano. The Literary World of March, 
1878, p. 171, reviewed the first volume of 
this correspondence, which covered the war 
down to the fall of Kars. The present vol- 
ume does not contain quite as much matter 
as the other, and the events it describes are 
hardly so dramatic and thrilling ; but it can- 
not be overlooked by those who wish to 
study the progress of the war at the very 
front, under the most competent guidance. 
Letters of Mr. Forbes, Mr. MacGahan, Mr. 
F. D. Millet — the Boston artist correspon- 
dent, and Mr. O' Donovan — all are here ; 
and some of them have never been excelled 
for powerful and brilliant descriptive writ- 
ing, either as relates to tumultuous action or 
reposeful scenery. Poor MacGahan ! he 
has penciled his last despatch. 



The United States Government has issued a 
Report upon Forestry in a closely-printed volume 
of 650 pages. It begins with a treatise upon the 
general management of trees, plandng, trans- 
planting, trimming, etc., covering 122 pages, and 
illustrated. Then follow remarks upon various 
industrial uses of forest trees, as in paper-making, 
charcoal, illuminating gas, distilled products, 
resins, perfume, tanning materials, cork. Causes 
of loss and damage in forests are next discussed, 
as fire, insect ravages, injurious animals, diseases 
and injuries, frost, drought, parasites. To this 
is added an account of public and private efforts 
to promote preservation and planting of trees. 
Then follow 160 pages treating the important 
topic of the " The Connection between Forests 
and Climate," in which not only the science of 
the subject but its history in many different 
countries is passed in review. To this succeeds a 
long statistical treatise, filling 230 pages, upon 
"The Timber Resources of the United States." 
The report concludes with an account of sundry 
** Schools of Forestry;" and to the whole is 
added a copious index filling 18 pages of fine 
print. This is a report of moment, and no 
doubt very timely. Every observant person has 
perceived the reckless waste which is diminish- 
ing our forests at a rate alarming to all but the 
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ignorant or indifferent ; and some who have at- 
tended to the matter believe that important tracts 
in our country have been injured as to fertility 
and climate from this cause. For example, the 
report quotes a passage from a paper read before 
the Northern Illinois Horticultural Society : 



** 



In the early settlement of wooded countries 
in this latitude, and still farther north, the peach 
flourished abundantly, but as the forests were 
cleared away thev as surely failed. The apple 
orchards are sufferiifg, and, in a sense, barren 
when compared with their fruitfulness in former 
years, and no condition of the soil, either natural 
or artificial, within the scope of human knowl- 
edge, has secured a remedy." 

Wise and thoughtful minds have been directed 
to this present injury and still more threatening 
danger in the future, for many years ; and any- 
thing which may arouse the public intelligence 
and conscience to the evil is to be welcomed ex- 
ceedingly. 

In Putnam's series of '* Economic Mono- 
graphs " we have Our Revenue System and The 
Civil Service^ by Abraham L. Earle, Suffrage in 
Cities^ by Simon Sterne, and France and the 
United States, Mr. Sterne's essay is a strong 
argument for the proposed amendment to the 
constitution of New York which, if adopted, 
will secure to the tax-paying voters their proper 
influence in municipal finances. Facts are 
brought forward to show that municipal misman- 
agement is the fault, not of our people, but of 
our undue extension of the principle of univer- 
sal suffrage intd every phase of local government. 
The temptation to extravagance and speculation 
is strong enough in the European municipalities, 
but their financial machinery is too well under 
the control of responsible citizens to admit of 
the phenomena with which we are familiar on 
this side of the Atlantic. In Australia, to which, 
in this matter, we might well go to school, the 
supremacy of property own.ers, in questions of 
city expenditure, is secured by limiting the suf- 
frage for town and city officers to rate payers of 
;f 50 rental value, and by giving an extra vote for 
every ;f 50 more up to ^itp, France and the 
United States contains several short pieces by 
American and French writers on the necessity 
and, apropos of the Paris exhibition, the timeli- 
ness, of a commercial treaty of reciprodty with 
France, whose tariff now discriminates against 
us. 



Mr. Rolfe's Shakespeare series and Mr. Sweet- 
8er*s " Artist Biographies " are both advanced 
another stage by the publication, in the one case, 
of As You Like //, and in the other of a sketch 
of Michael Angelo» The value of these two libra- 
ries in miniature has become a firmly established 
point in the public sense, and the two new vol- 
umes are fully up to their respective standards. 
Mr. Rolfe's 90 pages of text are accompanied 
by 26 pages of introduction and 90 pages of 
notes, thus well sandwiching the poet's meat 
between the scholar's comments. The deepen- 
ing interest in the study of the great dramatist is 
certain to give these very useful helps an increas- 
ing circulation. Mr. Sweetser tells us that twice 
did he re-write the manuscript of his Michael 
Angelo before he could get it into the compass of 
these 150 pages; a sufficient testimony to his 
conscientious and patient care. 



Drawing is fast conquering a place for itself 
in the list of subjects to be taught in public 
schools. To students of it, and to teachers of it, 
we desire to commend . Mr. Barry's Primer of 
Design [Lee & Shepard], and Susan N. Car- 
ter's Sketching from Nature and Landscape Paint- 
ings the latter two being the initial numbers 
of "Putnam's Art Hand-Books." Mr. Barry's 
book is intended specifically for teachers, whom 
it would help to grasp principles and guide in 
the application of them to young minds and un- 
trained hands. Of the " Art Hand-Books " Miss 
Carter is editor rather than author, the originals 
being English, and their authors artists of note. 
Unlike the former, these are intended for stu- 
dents' use, and are well fitted to induct a mature 
beginner into the mysteries of their respective 
subjects. 

The library of Contemporary Science which 
Chapman & Hall, of London, are publishing, J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, are repro- 
ducing in this country; and its volumes, so far as 
they have yet appeared, may be depended on to 
give the reader— not the scholar — a good general 
idea of the position of advanced materialism 
with respect to the questions of life and devel- 
opment now receiving so much attention. Dr. 
Letourneau, in his Biology^ and Dr. Topinard, in 
his Anthropology^ the first two volumes of the 
series, expound their respective subjects from 
this point of view. The former maintains that 
life is simply a chemical action ; the latter that 
there is " no radical difference between man and 
most animals." Both writers are substantially 
atheistic, or perhaps pantheistic, in their philos- 
ophy, and the value of their arguments is im- 
paired by some errors of statement, and by inad- 
equacies of translation. Nevertheless, each is an 
able, and in many respects a valuable, treatise. 



The two centennial lectures of Rev. Dr. Storrs 
of Brooklyn, one The Early American Spirit^ 
and the Genesis of It^ the other The Declaration 
of IndependetuCt and the Effects of It^ were orig- 
inally published in separate pamphlets of no 
mean appearance, ten editions of each of which 
have been exhausted. They have now been re- 
published in a single volume of great elegance, 
of which one hundred and fifty copies are on 
large paper. The heavy paper, broad margins, 
clear print, and exquisitely neat binding of these 
large paper copies well befit the character of two 
of the most elevated discourses on American his- 
tory that have ever been given. [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.] 

No visitor to the classic city of Cambridge 
should fail to provide himself with a copy of 
Mr. Moses King's red-and-black-covered Har- 
vard and Its SurroundingSt a square book of 
pocket dimensions, which, by means of less tlian 
a hundred pages of text and upward of sixty 
illustrations — including a number of excellent 
heliotypes — sets the whole personnel of our old- 
est American college in a framework of historic 
fact and descriptive detail. — A true mate to the 
foregoing in size and appearance is The Hand- 
Book of Mount Desert [A. Williams & Co.], 
which gives the best account of that picturesque 
spot for a stranger's use which we have seen. It 
is written in a style rather above the level of 



the ordinary guide book, and is furnished with 
several maps and a very prettily designed clus- 
ter of views. ^ The funny contributor to the 
New York Times^ Mr. W. L. Alden, is known 
as "the sixth-column man," from that part of 
the editorial page wherein he is allowed to dis- 
port himself for the amusement of the public. 
A volume of his literary antics has been pub- 
lished under the name of Shooting Stars, a very 
good name for a collection of such scintillating, 
evanescent, airy nothings. We have the general 
remark to make upon the volume which applies 
to all of its class ; namely, that what is passa- 
ble, and even acceptable, in a newspaper^ be- 
comes dreary and unprofitable when bound up 
into a book. It is like photographing the gri- 
mace of a clown. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] — A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. issue in knotted leaves a 
collection of hymns on infancy under the title of 
Baby ; a pretty gift for a young mother. [25c] — 
The Rose-Belford Publishing Co. of Detroit and 
Toronto have printed, in a volume by themselves, 
the debates from the Nineteenth Century on " The 
Soul and Future Life," and on "Xl^c Influence 
upon Morality of a Decline in Religious Be- 
lief ; " and they also print in neat paper covers, 
as No. I of "The International Religio-Sci- 
ence Series," a series of brief papers by English 
theologians on Canon Farrar's " Eternal Hope." 
— We have received from Brooks, Schinkel & 
Co., Cleveland, O., the first number of the 
American Antiquarian^ a quarterly journal to 
be devoted to early American history, ethnol- 
ogy, and archaeology. Rev. S. D. Peet, of Ash- 
tabula, is the editor. 



SHAEESPEABIAVA. 



Shakespearian Catalogues in the Last 
Century. The most extensive collection of cat- 
alogues illustrating the bibliography of Shakes- 
peare which has ever been gathered was prob- 
ably that which was unfortunately scattered on 
the seventh and eighth days' sale of the library of 
Dawson Turner, in 1859. The collection formed 
by the late 1 homas P. Barton of New York, 
which is now in the Boston Public Library, is 
probably the best in this country. In the second 
volume of Blade's Caxton there is a convenient 
list of important sales in England, down to 1862. 

There are various ways for tracing the progress 
of Shakespeare's influence. We see it in the 
presentation of the drama, in general literature, 
in the variety and aggregate of commentary, and 
in repeated editions. Indications not wholly dis- 
tinct from these, nor of uncertain value, are 
found in the private and public accumulations of 
books in testimony to his fame or in elucidation 
of his works. It was not much earlier than the 
middle of the last century, that sale catalogues 
began to give these indications. As early as 
1674, Robert Scott issued, in a volume of 206 
pages, the earliest known bookseller's stock cat- 
alogue; and two years later, in i676» at the 
sale of Dr. Lazarus Seaman's library, the first 
known auction catalogue of books was used. 
Yet it was not till 1748 that any bookseller's 
catalogue singled out Shakespeare for particular 
emphasis among the important items of his list 
It was Paterson's list of that year which called 
attention to the first folio as a rarity, to be found 
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'* At Shakespeare*s Head in the Strand,'* and on 
page 5 he printed : " 138, Shakespeare's works, 
first edition, a fine copy, very scarce, 1623." 

It was only a year or two earlier that, during 
the Chandos sale of thirty days, the public trans- 
fer of the portrait of Shakespeare, which has 
long gone by that name, had drawn attention 
anew to the fame of the dramatist, and among a 
class which Garrick's new developments did not 
reach. This actor, seven years before, had given 
Shakespeare a new prominence with the town, 
and now that in this year of Paterson's Cata- 
logue he had settled down for a life's work, a 
manager and patentee as well as actor, it began 
to be assured that the Shakespearian furor was 
not the temporary agitation which some had 
assumed ; and Fielding had paid Garrick his well 
known compliment in the scene of Partridge at 
the play. 

Three or four years earlier, at Theobold's sale 
in X744, the Shakespeare quartos were not 
thought worth particular mention, but were in- 
cluded in a lot of 395 old plays which were sold 
together. We shall never know what this herd- 
ing together of them may have lost to us, for the 
collection was peculiarly rich. 

As long ago as 1691 Gerard Langbaine, in his 
account of the English Dramatick Poeis, had 
contributed an important bibliography of early 
plays which is of much dependence to students ; 
but not till 1764 did David Erskine Baker, in 
the first edition of his Biograpkia Dramatica, 
map out the field with any considerable system. 
When Johnson, the next year, issued his edition 
of Shakespeare, he gave a list of the early quar- 
tos, which was reeditcd by Steevens in 1766. 
This attention of the commentators of course 
reacted upon the makers of catalogues, as 
was rather curiously illustrated at the sale of 
the books of David Mallet, the same year, when 
a nearly complete series of the early quartos, 
not belonging to that Scotchman, was foisted 
into his sale by Payne the bookseller. These 
were a set that had belonged to Pope, and had 
been used by him when he did his wretched 
work on Shakespeare's text. Warburton had 
inherited them, but on Steevens's reprinting 
them in his Twenty Plays, the doctor so little 
valued them as original sources that he sold them 
to Payne, who made this disposition of them, 
and pocketed three guineas for the lot 

Meanwhile Capell had been forming one of 
the best collections of these rarities which has 
come down to us. I had the pleasure of exam- 
ining it last autumn, in company with Mr. Aldis 
Wright, in a closed alcove in the beautiful libra- 
ry hall of Trinity College, Cambridge^. Capell 
was not by any means finical in his choice, or 
care, of the copies. They are bound up, several 
in a volume, without any regard to sequence; 
badly trimmed so as to reduce the quarto to a 
sixteenmo shape. Capell's second folio was 
one of the rare copies, earliest worked off, in 
which the word copies in the title is prmted 
" coppies," and the portrait is badly registered. 
The Hon. Wm. Gray, of Boston, has another of 
these copies. The Cambridge editors say of the 
collection as it stands, that it is almost unrivaled 
in amount and value, and in some points unique. 
Steevens caused Capell's list of Shakespeariana 
to be printed in a small edition of twenty copies, 
** from an exact copy of his own MS., 1779 ;" and 



a copy of this is in the Barton collection. It has 
been reprinted by Hartshorne in his Book Rarities 
in the University of Cambridge, The same year 
Garrick's death brought to the British Museum, 
by his will, his collection of old plays, the wealth 
of which in Shakespeare nuy be gathered from 
the accounts of the Shakespeares in the Museum 
which I printed in my Monthly Reports, as super- 
intendent of the Boston Public Library, in 1876-7. 

Isaac Reed increased the list of the Biographia 
Dramatica in 1782, and the next year Thomas 
Craft's sale offered a few of the quartos ; but in 
1786, the sale of John Henderson, the actor, 
showed what Dibdin called *' without doubt an 
extraordinary library " (producing jf 572, 9s), in 
its considerable section on the English Theater. 

The beginning of most records of Shakes- 
pearian sales, however, dates from the scattering 
of Dr. Richard Wright's library in 1787. His 
catalogue showed the first folio and twenty-five 
quartos. A contemporary account of it says 
that '* the black-letter-mania raged furiously." 
Dibdin speaks of the collection in his Biblio- 
mania^ as " select and very curious, the strength 
of which lay chiefly in the drama and romances." 

The interest in the subject was pretty evenly 
sustained during the remaining years of the cen- 
tury. Boydell's project of a Shakespeare Gal- 
lery, with his catalogue in 1789, gave something 
like an artistic elevation to the feeling. In 1790 
Dr. Chauncy's sale offered collectors a small op- 
portunity. In 1793 Steevens reedited the list of 
quartos. In 1795 Thomas Allen's sale presented 
the folios and some of the quartos. In 1797 the 
sale of J. W. Dodd, the actor, afforded the Duke 
of Roxburghe an opportunity largely to add to 
his collection. Barton's copy of this catalogue 
was " marked " by Heber. The Romeo of 1599 
brought ;^8, 158 — the highest price of any. The 
same year, at George Smyth's sale, there were 
offered six of the rare quartos, Henry IV, 1599, 
bringing £\o. Again, in 1798, the death of Dr. 
Richard Farmer, the same who rather patroniz- 
ingly expatiated on the learning of Shakespeare, 
mostly to show that he was destitute of it, put 
upon the market the folios and nine of the quar- 
tos. The century closed in x8oo with a sale, at 
which, according to Dibdin, " there was a very 
great degree of book madness exhibited," that 
namely of the good commentator, but treacher- 
ous associate, George Steevens, who had 
amassed thirty-five of the quartos preceding the 
first folio. The catalogue showed i)943 articles, 

and produced ;f 2,740, 1 5s. 

Justin Winsor. 

Another Instance of Transposition, as I 
believe, occurs in Henry VIII: HI, i, 50 : 

" Noble lady, 
I am sorry my integrity should breed, 
And service to his majesty and you, 
So deep suspicion where all fattn was meant." 

So Stands the text in nearly every edition. Is it 
not more than probable, as was suggested by Mr. 
Edwards a century and a quarter ago, that the 
last two lines have been accidentally transposed, 
and that we should read : 

" Noble lady, 
I am sorry my integrity should breed 
So deep suspicion ; where all faith was meant, 
And service to his majesty and you." 

Sense and ear both seem to render this tranposi- 
tion self-evident. I have noticed it because Mr. 



Grant White (and Mr, Rolfe copies his note) 
objects to this arrangement, on the ground that 
" integrity cannot alone breed suspicion ; it must 
be joined with misunderstood service to produce 
such an effect." I admit this as a general rule ; 
but, with all respect to these excellent editors, I 
think they have missed a little point here. Wol- 
sey begins his speech to the Queen in Latin : 
*' Tanta est erga te mentis integritas," when the 
Queen, hearing the last word, and knowing that 
in Wolsey's mouth it meanf only priestcraft and 
hypocrisy, abruptly stops him, saving : 

" O, ^ood mvlord, no Latin ; 
Pray speak in Ensiish : 
The willinK*8t sin I ever yet committed 
May be absolv'd in English." 

Could anything then be more natural than that 
the subtle Cardinal should take up his own 
word, and reply : 

" Noble lady, 
I am sorry ray integrity should breed 
So deep suspicion ; where all faith was meant, 
And service to his ma)esty and you " ? 

"where" having very probably the meaning of 
whereas, as it so often has in Shakespeare. Her 
Majesty touched His Eminence on a tender spot, 
when she cut short his professions of ** integrity." 
It was his chief stock in trade ; he knew, and he 
suspected the Queen knew, that it sadly needed 
replenishing; and no wonder he hastened to 
vindicate it, in true Uriah Heep style : ** I am 
sorry my integrity should breed so deep suspi - 
cion ; whereas, could you read my heart, you 
would know that loyalty to His Majesty and 
yourself, and a desire to do you service, are the 
only motives that have prompted my present 
conduct" 

Errata. In the Globe Shakespeare, p. 100, head 
line, ** Comedy of Errors. Act H," should read 
"Comedy of Errors. Act IH." In Mrs. Clarke's 
Concordance, p. 610, under title of Queen, halfway 
down the second column, add the following 
(after « Henry VIII, iv, i ") : " Yet like a queen 
and daughter to a king . . . . iv, 2." 

Zanesville, O, j. c. 



Additional Misprints in '* Qlobe '* Edition. 

P. 814, Hamlet, i, 2, 204: for "distilled," read 
"distill'd." 

P. 816, Hamlet, i, 3, 78: "ownself" should 
be "own self." 

P. 841, Hamlet, v, i, 240: the period after 
" king " (" here comes the king.") should be a 
comma. 

P. 175, M, N, D,, iv, I, 147 : for "And now 
do I " read " And now I do." 

P. 635, T, dr» C, iii, I, 80: for "30" read 
"8a" 

The error noted on page 840 (" to do, to per- 
form " for " to do, and to perform ") may not be 
an error, as the quartos omit the " and ; " but 
Furness does not record it as the reading of any 
modern edition. w. j. r. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



In the June number of the Literary World 
"J. C." says : " Grant White was the first to 
notice that line 8 (in his quotation from Troi. and 
Cres.) had been printed wrong end foremost." 
The line in question 

— " to whose soft seizure 
The cygnets dawn is karsk, and spirit o/sen^ 
Hard as the palm of ploughman ; "^ 

Mr. White does transpose, in his Shakespeare^ s 
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Scholar^ but in his edition of the Plays, published 
several years after, he gives the old reading in 
the text, only venturing to suggest the change in 
a note, in which, at the same time, he says the 
transposition is too violent to be lightly adopted 
Mr. White gave so many readings a cordial ap- 
proval in his Scholar^ which he wholly failed to 
endorse when he prepared his edition of the 
Plays, that it is fair to suppose his judgment was 
hasty and immature in the former book, and only 
to hold him responsible for giving to the public 
opinions and criticisms which his own more care- 
ful study led him to disapprove. I cannot think 
"J. C." improves the usual reading by his trans- 
positions ; while his repetition of " hand, oh 
hand !'* in the fourth line of his quotation, and 
the **hand of ploughman" a few lines below, 
where every edition I have access to at this mo- 
ment gives "palm of ploughman," puts alto- 
gether too many " hands " into the " apostrophe 
of praise to that member." By the way, "J. C", 
or perhaps the "careless compositor," makes a 
mistake in his first quotation from "Mid. N. 
Dream," which renders his comment on it rather 
ridiculous. One would not suppose her eyes 
meant the snake's, and not Titania*s, if the snake 
had been spoken of only two lines above in the 
masculine gender, as here erroneously quoted. 
Concord^ Mass, T. N. 
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In reply to "J. C." It seems to me that 

J. C.'s" criticism of the beautiful passage 

beginning : 

" I know a bank whereon the wild thvme blows, ^^ 

Mid. iV. Drtam, n, a. 

is very far-fetched and mechanical. I see in the 
passage no ambiguity, no need of transposition or 
emendation. Let me quote the lines in question : 

" There sleeps Titania Bometime of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and de!i{{ht ; 
And there the snake throws her enamelled skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this 1*11 streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies." 

" J. C." says : " One would suppose it were the 
snake's eyes and not Titania's that Oberon wished 
to streak." The general thought makes such a 
supposition absurd, and therefore impossible. A 
person might as readily suppose that " her en- 
amelled skin" means Titania's skin, as that 
"her eyes" means the snake's eyes. I affirm 
that not one reader out of a thousand would 
make any such supposition, unless he was read- 
ing, not to enjoy, but to find defects. The lead- 
ing subject is Titania, and there is not the remot- 
est danger that the incidental mention of the 
snake, or rather the snake's cast-off skin, will 
divert the mind from it. " J. C.'s " objection 
may do for a grammatical quibble, but it is too 
microscopic and pedagogical to apply to Shake- 
speare. J. w. w. 
Millersville, Pa, 

— Another important change in New York 
publishing circles was announced under date of 
June II. The old house of Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., gives place to Charles Scribner 's Sons, the 
" Sons " being Mr. John Blair Scribner, the head 
of the old house, and Mr. Charles Scribner. Mr. 
Armstrong retires, having sold his interest to 
Mr. John Blair Scribner. The Scribner im- 
print stands on some of the most valuable of 
American publications; long may it retain its 
present prestige, and greatly may it be magnified. 



Adeline Trafton. Not to be too explicit, we 
will only say that Miss Trafton was born about 
1845 in Saccarappa, Me., where her father. Rev. 
Mark Trafton, was serving as a Methodist minis- 
ter. Her residence has been various : in 6<>ston 
and its suburbs. Providence, R. L, Albany, N. Y., 
Washington, D. C, and New Bedford, Westfield, 
and Springfield, Mass. In 1869 Miss Trafton 
spent some time in Europe, partly in company 
with Dr. J. G. Holland and family ; and out of 
her letters to the SpringfUld Republican^ founded 
upon this experience of travel, grew her first 
book. An American Girl Abroad^ published in 
1S72. Its title was that which Mr. Samuel 
Bowles had prefixed to her letters as they first 
appeared in his journal. Miss Trafton thus 
pleasantly describes her first visit, as a young 
author, to the Republican's sanctum : 



(f 



I suppose the room was not of extraordinary leni^h, 
but it seemed to roe that I should never reach the desk at 
the farther end, toward which I had been directed. There 
rose to meet me a tall figure with a stoop in its broad shoul- 
ders, a brown-bearded face, lighted by a paiir of wondrousiy 
beautiful eyes. It was Mr. Samuel Bowles, editor in chief. 
... I shall never foiget the flattering gentle courtesy with 
which he tried to put me at ease — the cordial band-clasp, 
the inquiry after my father (whose election to Congress, 
some years before, he had strenuously opposed.'*) . . . 

The immediate and brilliant success which 
crowned Miss Traf ton's first book confirmed her 
somewhat wavering previous literary purpose, 
and she settled down to work, beginning with 
occasional short stories in Scribner's Monthly^ 
and furnishing that magazine in 1874 with her 
first novel, /Catherine EarUy in serial form. Her 
latest work, His Inheritance^ first printed in the 
same magazine, and just now issued in a book, is 
noticed elsewhere. Miss Trafton's present resi- 
dence is divided between Springfield and Wol> 
laston, Mass. 

Moses Foster Sweetser. Mr. Sweetser 
was born September 22nd, 1S48, in the ancient 
maritime city of Newburyport, Mass., of a fami- 
ly which entered New England in 1635, ^"^ 
probably derived its origin from the Palatinate of 
the Rhine. From 1857 until 1861 he lived at 
Jersey City, N. J.; and from 1861 until 1864 at 
Washington, D. C, and Fairfax Court House, 
Va. Between 1864 and 1867 he studied at the 
Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass., 
and the Putnam Free School, Newburyport ; and 
the three years from 1867 to 1870 were occupied 
at Beloit College, Wisconsin, and Columbian 
College, Washington. In 1870 Mr, Sweetser 
went abroad, and wandered for twenty months 
through Europe and the Levant, devoting most 
of the time to Scotland, Italy, and Palestine. 
During the long and lonely ride over the St. 
Gotthard Pass, he conceived the idea of prepar- 
ing a guide-book to New England, on the plan of 
Baedeker's European guides ; and when he re- 
turned to America, he fulfilled this scheme. The 
New England Guide-Book was published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., in 1873 ; and was fol- 
lowed by other works of a similar character, as 
follows : The Middle States, in 1874 ; The Mari- 
time Provinces, in 1875 ; and The White Moun- 
tains, in 1876. The guide-book to the Western 
States is still unfinished. In June, 1877, Mr. 



Sweetser began the preparation of a series of 
biographies of artists, of which eight volumes 
have now been published, including those of 
Raphael, Titian, Murillo, Rembrandt, Diirer, 
Claude Lorraine, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mich- 
ael Angelo. 

Latham Cornell Strong. Mr. Strong, whose 
second volume of poems is the subject of notice 
elsewhere, is a son of Hon. Henry W. Strong, 
an eminent lawyer of New York, and was born 
June 1 2, 1845, in Troy, which has been his gen- 
eral residence. He graduated at Union College 
in i863, continued his studies at Heidelberg 
University, Germany, and spent -some time in 
European travel. Subsequently for three years 
he was an associate editor of the Troy Daily 
Whig, and he has I^een an occasional contributor 
to other papers and the magazines. He has 
published two volumes of verse : Castle Win- 
dows [1876], see Literary World for December, 
1876; and Poke O' Moonshine [1878] ; and is now 
engaged on a third volume which may be expected 
to appear the coming autumn. Mr. Strong in- 
tends to devote his time henceforth wholly to 
literature. 

VOTES AND QUERIES. 

7a. Proper Spelling of Michael Angelo 
and Shakespeare. How shall I write the name 
of the great Italian artist : Michael Angelo, Mi- 
chel Angelo, or Michelangelo t I am also in 
doubt as to " the Bard of Avon." Is his name 
Shakespeare, Shakspeare, or Shaksperef I am 
aware there are several other forms, but recent 
writers use one of these three. All the known 
autographs of the poet — certainly all except 
one, which is indistinct — are spelled Shakspere, 
Ought not this to settle the matter ? And is it 
not possible for literary men to settle upon this 
form and end the present confusion ? I myself 
write Shakspeare — always, however, with a feel- 
ing that I am helping to perpetuate an error. 

Millersville, Pa, j, w. w. 

(t) This question is a difficult one. Michael Angela \% 
the form which I have used in my new biographical sketch, 
and for these reasons : because it is the name commonly 
used in Anglo-American literature; because it allows me to 
use the briefer title, A ngelo^ thus gaining space, which is a 
desideratum in my works; and because I found in luKan 
works the three forms of Miektlangela, Michefatigiolc, and 
MichMlagnolOt and thus was unable to get an exact title 
even in the literature of the master's ptUria. Therefore I 
Anglicized and Hebraized the name by the same warrant of 
immemorial custom which constrains us to write Titian 
instead of Tixiano. It is doubtless more nearly correct, 
according to the Tuscan idiom, to write Mickelangeh ; and 
the most respectable recent biographers, Gotti, Heath Wi]. 
son, and Perkins, use that form altogether. But we say 
Florence for Firenze, Naples for Napoli, Venice for 
Venezia ; and in the same way may simplify the name of 
the great master. Perhaps, back of all, and originally, 
Michael is correct H the Hebrew Raphael passes un- 
changed into Italian, why should not the Hebrew Mi^ 
chaelt Again, how would Raphaelsansie sound ? 

M. F. SWBBTSRR. 

(3) The question as to the spelling of Shakespeare's 
name is equally difficult, and far from being so easy to 
answer as Mr. Fumivall would have it. We will simply 
call our correspondent's attention to the following points : 

(a.) There was great diversity in the spelling of proper 
names in Shakespeare's day, even by the bearers of the 
names themselves. Raleigh's name, for example, was 
spelled Ranley, Rawtei/ch^ Rawlegh, and Rawley ; and 
the family name of Shakespeare is to be found spelled in at 
least forty diflferent ways from 1450 to 1650. Some of the 
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roost carious of these are Schaktspeirt^ Chaesper^ Shaky > 
peartt Shaktupearey Sekackspkare. 

(b.) The poet's name was generally written Skaktspeart 
by his own literary friends; so it is spelled in almost every 
work printed in his lifetime; so it appears on the tiile-pages 
of all the first quartos of the separate plays, where it ap- 
pears at all, with the single exception of " Love's Laboar 
Lost," where it is spelled Shakttpere, All the folios give 
Shakespeare. 

(c) The only unquestioned autograph signatures of the 
poet are five in number, vm., the three on his will, and the 
two on his Stratford conveyance and mortgage. Three of 
these are indisputably Shakspere^ and we believe there is 
coming to be an agreement that the other two arc the 
same. None of the five have an e after the A, the possible 
variation being in the second syllable. 

(d.) In view of the uncertainty of the orthographic 
habit in Shakespeare's time, the testimony of the first 
printed pases of his plays is perhaps as weighty as that of 
his manuscript signatures. 

(e.) The subject is discussed at length, more or less, in 
Fumivall's Introduction to the Leopold Shakspere, in 
HalliweirsZ,f>% 0/ Shakespeare^ in Sir Frederic Maddin's 
OhservaiicMS en an Amtegrapk of Shakspsre and the 
Orthography of his Name^ and more recently in Ingleby's 
Shakespeare : the Man and the Book. 

73. Parodies on Hiawatha. Who wrote a 
parody on Longfellow's "Hiawatha" called 
" Wilkanwatha," published in 1856, by "Tickell 
& Grinne " ? R- E- »• 

We presume our correspondent means " Milkanwatha," 
as we think a parody of the poem in question was published 
under that name, in England ; but we are unable to f umisi: 
any particulars of it, further than our impression that it 
was anonymous. Doesticks wrote one, under the title of 
Plu-ri-bus-tak [New York : Livermore & Rudd, 1856] ; and 
a third, The Song of Drop o' Heather, appeared in London in 
i8|6 [Routledge]. The authorship of this was veiled to the 
public by a pseudonym, but the private copy before us 
bears these words on its fly-leaf : " To his old Friend Leigh 
Hunt; from the Author's Friend, C. Cowden Qarke." 

74. Kismet. What is the origin and mean- 
ing of the word " Kismet ? " 

£ast SaugfiSf Mass, c. J. c. 

It is a Turkish word signifying fate. 

75. Disraeli. In which one of his novels is 
it that Disraeli urges that we should never read 
a book after we are twenty-five years old ? 

Terre Haute^ Ind. A. H. D. 

Mr. Phcebus in Lothair says something to this effect. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



—Henry Holt & Co.'s "Leisure-Hour Series" 
lacks only four volumes of being a hundred 
strong, and these four will be ready shortly. 
They are Play-Day Poems^ a humorous collec- 
tion, edited by Rossiter Johnson ; Gadding and 
Sporting in the Tyrol, by W. A. Bailey Groh- 
man ; Plays for Private Acting, translated from 
the French and Italian, by members of a dra- 
matic club in Newport, R. I.; and A Century 6f 
American Literature, a sketch-book by Prof. 
Henry M. Beers of Yale College. This is one 
of the best libraries before the public, being ex- 
ceptionally strong in wholesome fiction. In- 
cluded in it are sets of the works of Auerbach, 
Thomas Hardy, Richter, and Turg^nieff. The 
general price has been reduced to $1 a volume. 

— ^A choice reprint of Raphe Robynson's trans- 
lation [1551] of More's Utopia, with Dibdin's 
Notes and Introduction, is about to be issued by 
Robert Roberts of old Boston, England. — Mr. 
Thomas Hughes has written a work against the 



movement for the disestablishment of the Church 
of England- Our Old Church is its title. — The 
London Field republishes in a volume the ex- 
haustive Annals of Tennis, by Julian Marshall, 
which appeared weekly in the columns of that 
journal. This delicate sport is beginning to be 
enjoyed in our own country. — The Folk- Lore So< 
cicty has decided to publish a bibliography of 
English Folk-Lore. — Capt Clark Kennedy, in his 
To the Arctic Regions and Back in Six Weeks 
[Sampson Low], gives proof how easily, comfort- 
ably, and inexpensively, the journey may be made 
from England to the snow fields and fiords of 
Norway. — A curious little old black-letter work 
on logic, by one Ralph Leuer, a prebendary of 
Durham, printed at London in 1573, has turned 
up in the British Museum ; where, by reason of 
its title, Witcrafte, it had been lost in a mass of 
works on Witchcraft. — W. Davenport Adams*s 
Dictionary of English Literature has passed to a 

third edition. 

■ ■ ■ . ♦ 

DIED. 

Mayers. In Shanghai, March 34, W. F. Mayers, 40 
years. Mr. Mayers had been prominently connected with 
the British Legation in China for nearly 20 years, had 
proved himself an apt Chinese scholar, and had published 
not less than six works upon Chinese and Japanese litera- 
ture, beside many kindred contributions to the English, 
American and Chinese press. 

Leo. In Germany, May -^t Prof. Heinrich Leo, 79 
years; historian and ]>hi)oio^t of distinction, variously 
connected with the universities of Berlin, Dorpat, Jena, 
and Halle, a member of the Upper House of the Prussian 
Diet since 1S63, and author of a number of works in litera- 
ture and philosophical history. 

Carruthera. In Inverness, Scotland, May 26, Dr. 
Rdbcrt Carruthers, in his 7gth year; for upwavd of 50 
years editor of the Inverness Courier, author of a stand- 
ard Life of Pope, and associated with William and Robert 
Chambers in some of their most important literary projects. 

Greene. In Weston, Super-mare, England, May 30, 
Col. Wm. B. Greene of Boston, «g years; a useful officer 
in the Florida campaign and the War of the Rebellion : a 
member of the Brook Farm Community ; a careful student 
of Eastern literature and antiquities; and the author of 
Socialistic^ Communistic, Mntnalistic Fragments, The- 
ory of the Calculus^ Transcendentalism, The Facts of 
Consciousness and the Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, several works on Masonry, etc. 

Oakea. In Arlington, Mass., June 5, James Oakes, 71 
years ; a friend of Edwin Forrest, and one of the executors 
of his estate, an amateur dramatic critic of excellent [mwers, 
and in early life a welcome contributor on dramatic and 
literary topics tu the New OHeans Picayune and Porter's 
Spirit of the Times, over the signature of ** Acorn." 

Bouton. In Concord, N. H., June 6, Nathaniel Bou- 
ton. D. D., 79 years ; State Historian of New Hampshire, 
autnor of History of Concord ^ editor of Provincial Rec- 
ords, and a diligent contributor to historical literature. 

Thornton. In Oak Hill, Me., June 6, John Win^^te 
Thornton of Boston, Mass., an antiquarian and histoncal 
scholar of repute, founder of the N. E. Historic Genea- 
logical Society, and author of a number of papers, ad- 
dresses and volumes, among them : Lives of Isaac Heath, 
John Bowles and Rev. John Eliot, Jr. (1850); "Landing 
at Cape Anne" (1854); "Ancient Pemaquid" (1857J; 
" First Records of Anglo> American Colonization " (18591 ; 
Peter Oliver's Puritan Commonwealth Reviewed" (1857); 
*' The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or the Political 
Sermons of the Period of 1776, with a Historical Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Illustrations" (i860), and *'The Colonial 
Schemes of Popham and Gorges " (1863). 

MacOahan. In Constantinople, June 9, John A. 
MacGahan, correspondent of the London Daily Hews, 
formerly corrcsponaent of the New York Herald. 

Bryant. In New York City, June 13, William CuUen 
Bryant, in his 84th year. 

Hod^e. In Princeton. N. J., June 19, Charles Hodge, 
D. D., in his 8ist year; professor in the theological semi- 
nary there for more than half a century; and author of 
many valuable works in sacred literature. 
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tion which gives a value to the book beyond 
any recent treatise of the kind; especially 
is it adapted to the needs of our young 
country-women, who will be greatly helped 
toward the culture of a sweet and noble 
womanhood by pondering its good and 
earnest teachings, which rebuke "slang" 
and "fastness," and show the dangerous 
tendency of some of the current literature 
so indiscriminately read by the young ; while 
at the same time the way is pointed out for 
the attainment not only of fine manners, 
but of gracious and worthy character, the 
true "nobility of cultivated minds and 
hearts." 

The author has had a wide experience 
and been a close observer; her counsels 
are as wise as they are kindly and earnest ; 
and it is to be hoped that her wish may be 
fulfilled that her suggestions shall be " car- 
ried into practice," particularly those with 
regard to the books read by young people, 
and to some matters of equally vital import 
in her later chapters, to which she calls the 
attention of mothers and educators. 



MBS. WAEF8 ETIQUETTE • 

ALTHOUGH Mrs. Ward does not claim 
as hers " an original idea " in this com- 
pilation, and takes pains to append a list of 
treatises she has consulted, and of authors, 
fifty or more, from Aristotle down to the 
present time, some of the best thoughts are 
really her own, and she has so used those of 
others as to give individuality to the work 
as a whole. 

The title hardly does justice to the thor- 
oughness and high-toned character of the 
book, which is something more and better 
than a manual of conventional etiquette 
supplemented by suggestions of a moral 
tone. Ample space is given to social cus- 
toms of the best society, and to those rules 
and usages the observance of which is of 
so much consequence among well-bred peo- 
ple; the author taking the ground that 
" impoliteness is very demoralizing ; " that 
however "points of etiquette" may vary 
with the age and the people, "good manners 
are the same in essence everywhere ; " and 
that " the ignorant and the uncultivated are 
the only ones who undervalue the require- 
ments of good breeding." Having given 
due consideration then to these things, she 
passes to the higher range of subjects which 
she has prepared the reader for in her in- 
troduction ; and offers many wise and whole- 
some suggestions on home training, the 
courtesies of domestic life, self-government, 
thoroughness of education, and the best 
culture for woman. It is this weightier por- 
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MB. BWIVBUBNE'S HEW YOLUMR* 

MR. SWINBURNE'S proper place 
among English poets- the critic finds 
it no easy task to determine. Some, by a 
hasty induction, are led to decry whatever 
he writes as an offense to taste and decency, 
while others as readily accept his wildest 
vagaries, in sound or in sense, as a new 
revelation. But one of these attitudes is as 
uncritical as the other. Vices he has, poet- 
ical not less than moral, and gross vices too ; 
and he brings thefh so near, as Mrs. Brown- 
ing would say, that finer natures are at once 
disgusted. Excess and extravagance mark 
his verse as well as his life. His fondness 
for alliteration, his accumulation of adjective 
and epithet, his extreme wordiness ; in gen- 
eral his exaggerated, rather than exact, 
expression; these show his lack of self- 
restraint and of that sense of fitness with- 
out which there can be no delicacy of 
thought or feeling. But, at the same time, 
few English writers have had an appreciation 
of rhythm and melody, an ear for sound, 
equal to his ; while his meters are wonder- 
fully varied and have often a swings if we 
may use the word, like that of Robert 
Browningr>s best Ijrrics. 

This new volume of Poems and Ballads 
fairly represents the class of subjects he 
chooses and his various methods of treating 
them. " The Last Oracle," with which the 
book begins, is a lament over dying pagan- 
ism, put into the mouth of a heathen of 
the age of Julian. Though strong and 
sonorous, it is inferior to the "Hymn to 
Proserpina," an earlier effort in the same 



• Poems and Ballads. By A. C. Swinburne. [Second 
Series.] R. Worthinii^n. 



direction, and, to our mind, perhaps the 
finest of all his poems. "In the Bay" is 
an elegy upon the early deaths of Marlowe 
and Shelley, of whom he finely says : 

'* One rose before the sunrise was, and one. 
Before the sunset, lovelier than the sun.'* 

with an allusion to the " sovereign light of 
sunlike Shakspere." Many other memorial 
verses follow, dedicated to the dead and the 
absent, among which those best deserving 
mention are addressed to his father, to Barry 
Cornwall, Baudelaire, and Giordano Bruno, 
with two sonnets to Victor Hugo, and three 
poems, in English, French, and Latin, re- 
spectively, upon Th^phile Gautier. Ten 
ballads from the French of Villon, worthless 
and worse in subject-matter, he has rendered 
into strong and simple Saxon, with a fine 
flavor of quaintness. In four sonnets, two 
to the " White Czar," one upon " Rizpah," 
and a fourth to " Louis Kossuth," 4^e poet 
vents his English hatred for Alexander and 
Russia. "Four Songs of Four Seasons" 
give us glimpses of a Northumberland Win- 
ter, a Tuscan Spring, a Summer in Auvergne, 
and an AuttAnn in Cornwall. But the 
pieces which best display Mr. Swinburne's 
peculiar gift of rhythm and resonance are 
" A Vision of Spring in Winter," " A For- 
saken Garden," " A Ballad of Dreamland," 
and " The Year of the Rose." Perhaps, 
too, this single stanza from the closing poem 
in the English edition is as fine as any : 



" For life's helm rocks to the windward and lee 

And time is as wind, and as waves are we ; 

And song is as foam that the sea>winds fret. 

Though the thought at iu heart should be deep as the sea.*' 

The American publisher has added to the 
English volume the tale of " Tristram and 
Iseult," which in parts is as fine as anything 
Mr. Swinburne has done, and for which, 
however the author may regard the liberty 
taken, the reader may well be thankful. 



GREEK VIGHETTE8.* 

THE author of this attractive, " Little- 
Classic "-bound volume is a young man 
under thirty. Professor of Modem Lan- 
guages and English Literature in the Wash- 
ington-Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, 
who has won for himself already an enviable 
name, at least south of the Potomac, as a 
polyglot in languages, and a man of most 
versatile accomplishments in many direc- 
tions. Three or four years ago he put forth 
a maiden volume styled A Group of Poets 
and Their Haunts^ which was published by 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton of New York, 
and which had so instant a recognition that 
in a month's time not a copy was left on the 
booksellers' shelves. In his extreme mod- 
esty Prof. Harrison did not prepare himself 
for future editions, and did not have his 
book stereotyped ; so that it has not been in 

• Gteek Vignettes. By Jbomb Albert Uanisoa. Hvugh- 
tmi, Osgood A Co. 
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the market since. Instead of bringing out 
a second edition he has preferred to give us 
in the present fresh volume the results of his 
last summer vacation- wanderings ; for he is 
a bom traveler, and regularly crosses the 
ocean every season in search of improve- 
ment and adventure. He is in Spain now, 
and has- explored most of Europe in his 
aesthetic journeyings. We are not sure, but 
we think that he has crossed the great water 
some fifteen or sixteen times ; he was edu- 
cated at Berlin, and was accustomed to come 
home for an occasional vacation. 

Greek Vignettes takes the reader quite out 
of the ruts of ordinary travel ; we do not at 
this moment recall any American tourist, 
beside Tuckerman, who has given us pub- 
lished experiences of any such voyaging. 
Mahaffy, About, Kinglake, Hughes, and 
many Englishmen have had their say ; and 
now we are glad to listen to what an Ameri- 
can scHolar has to tell us of the antique land 
of beauty and of song. The sail through 
the Greek Islands is a vision of exquisite 
color — affluent in rare power of language- 
painting. One almost realizes as one reads 
the need of putting up the sheltering hand 
(mentally we do it) to soften the splendor of 
the light, as Prof. Harrison says^he was con- 
stantly obliged to do practically, in order 
that his eyes should not be over-dazzled. 
He never before *' knew the infinite blessed- 
ness of shade," and speaks of "the intoler- 
able brilliance of the Greek fire of summer," 
as something it required resolution to face. 
His descriptions of the " transfiguring air " 
of the Levant, the "silhouette shadows" 
of the mountains, the opaque-clear mists, 
" like smoked crystal," the " purple-watered 
iCgean," the Spenserian " watchet-blue " of 
the Ionian Sea, fill his reader, as the reality 
transported him, with ceaseless delight 

" Is it any wonder [he asks] that the Greeks 
loved the sea ? Did not Homer in his contin- 
ually recurrine phrase of the ' hoary sea,' mean 
that silvery whiteness that films these seas when 
seen aslant — a reflection of the almost incan- 
descent whiteness of the sky ? It is like hoar- 
frost on sapphire. . . . The silver accent is on 
everything — on the olive loaves, on the aspho- 
dels of Homer, on the wild aloes, on the ex- 
quisite smile of white sand that breaks at the 
foot of the crags, on the very gulls that float like 
silver cross-bows in the shadowless air." 

In the most enchanting way does our 
scholar tip his descriptions of the Isles of 
Greece with the golden luster of classic 
allusion. There is apparent the most famil- 
iar acquaintance with all the antique song 
that makes iridescent the earth, air, sea, and 
crag — everything on which the exalting 
sunlight falls in this charmed region ; but 
nowhere is there the least pedantry to 
bore the unclassic reader. The Professor's 
learning does not trip up the feet of the 
unwary pedestrian who follows him along 
the Piraeus, or over the Dionysiac Theater, 
along the steps of the Berna, or up and down 



the Stoa of Hadrian. He tells us how utterly 
disenchanted he was on his first sight of 
Athens, as his guide "Miltiades" pointed 
out the classic places he had by heart : 

" * Yonder dee spot where Admiral Themisto- 
clee bore on .the Prussian ship ; yonder dee 
Hymettus, where you ^et honey for your breek- 
fast : dere dee Acropolis ! * he added, pointing to 
a mass of dirty ruins, scowling in the distance, 
and in which I in vain tried to recognize the 
dazzling contours of the far-darting Parthenon." 

But as he wandered among the wrecks, ex- 
amining peristyle and cella, the mournful 
magnificence of the old marbles takes full 
possession of him, and he grows indignant 
at the carelessness of the modem Greeks 
in allowing such vandalism as shooting at 
the remnants of the friezes, and in the gen- 
eral neglect with which they treat their glo- 
rious ruins. 

The present aspect of Modern Athens, 
its buildings, its court, its university, its 
scholars, its streets, its society, its hotel-life, 
all come in for piquant handling. The e£Eort 
of the present educated men of Greece to 
restore the ancient Hellenism is fully con- 
sidered, and a vain attempt the author con- 
ceives it to be ; but he found the rage for 
learning great — a nation of school-goers. 
The differences between ancient and modern 
Greek are indicated at some length, and there 
are some delightful pages of folk-lore. We 
venture to say that few readers will set out 
on this sail through Greek seas with the 
author who will not follow him through 
every step of the way, till they part company 
reluctantly with him at Brindisi. 

Margaret J. Preston. 



STUBBS'S CONSTITUTIONAL HI8T0ET 
OF ENGLAND • 

THIS able and important treatise is now 
completed by the publication of its 
third volume. The first, which appeared 
early in 1874, has already passed to a second 
edition. The second followed in 1875. 
These earlier portions of the work have 
been long enough in the hands of scholars 
to earn for the whole the credit of great 
thoroughness of research and strength of 
grasp. The author is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and Regius Professor 
of History at Oxford. He has selected for 
himself a very different, and for the mass of 
readers a much less inviting, field thsui 
either Mr. Green or Mr. Lecky; and his 
pages have neither the picturesque attrac- 
tions of the former's nor the brilliant group- 
ings of the latter's, neither of which qualities 
indeed would be allowed by the nature of 
the subject. But if Mr. Green has had a 
preeminent success in telling the story of 
the growth of the English people as a whole, 
and Mr. Lecky in unifying and delineating 



* The Constitutional History of England. By William 
Stubbs, M. A. Three Volumes. Macmillan & Co. 



the interior of England in the eighteenth 
century by itself, Professor Stubbs is not 
behind either in the skill with which he has 
uncovered the foundations of the English 
constitution as respects both Church and 
State, tracing to their origin, and through 
their growth to settlement, the principles 
and institutions which underlie the political 
and ecclesiastical England of to-day. 

The work is laid out on a broad scale, and 
pursued with a careful elaboration of method 
whose details reach down into an amazing 
minuteness of research, and extend even to 
exceptionally convenient arrangements of 
the printed page. The first volume takes 
the reader back to the very Germany of 
Csesar and Tacitus, there to look" for the 
earliest and most deeply hidden data of the 
subject. Thence is traced the slow devel- 
opment, of the English body corporate 
under Anglo-Saxon influences, with accounts 
in passing of the "burh," which was the 
early township ; of the " wapentake," which 
was the union for civil purposes of a hun- 
dred "burhs;" of the *• ealdorman," the 
evident father of our alderman ; of shire, 
shiremoot, and sheriff ; and of the " witena- 
gemote," or general council; and so on 
down, through the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, into the Norman period, with 
the great social and political changes which 
it introduced, as far as the time of Henry 
II. The second volume begins with the 
struggle for the charter, won under John and 
enlarged under Edward II, and is largely 
occupied with the details of parliamentary 
organization in the time of the latter sover- 
eign. The third and fourth of the four 
chapters composing this volume enter upon 
the conflict between royal and parliamentary 
authority in and after the time of Richard 
II. The period covered by the third and 
concluding volume is substantially coincident 
with the fifteenth century, extending from 
the reign of Henry IV to that of Richard 
III inclusive. Here again are only four 
chapters ; but the last two, respectively upon 
"Parliamentary Antiquities" and "Social 
and Political Influences at the Close of the 
Middle Ages," are of absorbing interest, 
furnishing a most entertaining termination 
to a discussion whose general character is 
somewhat severe and exacting. In these 
two chapters Prof. Stubbs partakes almost 
of the spirit of Mr. Green, and does for the 
century in question, in a small way, much 
after Mr. Lecky*s manner with the eight- 
eenth. But both his matter and manner are 
necessarily more profound than theirs. 

We have sufficiently indicated to the 
reader the distinctive purpose of this work, 
which is one that reserves it in a large 
measure to the attention of those well-disci- 
plined minds which find their highest satis- 
faction in study rather than in story; 
especially such as are intent on examining 
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the growth of political institutions and prin- 
ciples. The growth of a great body corpo- 
rate like that of such a nation as England is 
an exceedingly complex process, running 
through many centuries, connected with a 
great variety of causes, and marked by an 
infinite and curious detail. All this is here 
analyzed and exposed to view with careful 
fidelity to historic truth and the intrinsic 
demands of the theme. Doubtless to some 
of Prof. Stubbs's generalizations and con- 
structions exception will be taken, but of 
the masterly and exhaustive thoroughness 
with which his expository work is done 
there can be but one opinion. 1 he political 
England of the early and Middle Ages is 
literally turned inside out. It may safely 
be said that in important respects the work 
is an improvem^it upon Hallam, and it must 
occupy its ground beyond possession by 
any other for a long time to come. To states- 
men and to members of the legal profession 
its qualities are of peculiar and signal value. 
We need to emphasize our appreciation 
of the facilities provided for the reader, 
including the minute headings of the several 
chapters, side-heads page by page, and an 
extended index. 

THE POETET OF BETAHT* 

"... There's eiibufrh that's ri^ht good in him. 
He has a true soul for field, river, and wofxl in him; 
And his heart in the midst of brick walls, or where'er 

i' i*» 
Glows, softens, and thrills with the tenderest charities." 

— Jatius Russell Lowell. 

THE imprint of this volume is not dated, 
but the date of its prefatory note is 
August, 1876, showing it to be the latest 
edition of Mr. Bryant's miscellaneous poems. 
Now that his pen is forever laid aside, we 
shall doubtless have before long another 
final and complete edition, in which will be 
included the few poems written during the 
last two years. For the present, however, 
the volume before us will welt answer the 
purpose of those who wish to examine Mr. 
Bryant's work in the light of his finished 
life. It is a handsomely printed quarto, and 
the one hundred engravings which accompa- 
ny it are after drawings by Birket Foster, 
Harry Fenn, Alfred Fredericks, and others. 
There is also a steel portrait of Mr. Bryant, 
but this does not convey to our mind the 
impression of strength and majesty which 
we have always associated with the head 
and face of the original. The prefatory 
note, to which we have referred, is short 
enough to be copied in full : 

'* This edition contains several of the author's 
poems which have not appeared in any previous 
collection. These, as well as the others in the 
• volume, have been made to follow each other in 
the order in which they were written, the author 
deeming this arrangement to be quite as satis- 
factory to the reader as any classification founded 
on the nature of the subjects or their mode of 
treatment." 

• Poems by William Cullen Bryant Collected aiid Ar- 
ranged by the Aialbor. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 



This simple structure of the volume, so 
simply explained, seems to us strikingly 
characteristic of the author. And we find 
the structure wholly satisfactory. It is 
pleasant to read through these pages, and to 
fancy as we read that we are following the 
growth of Mr. Bryant's mind. And yet 
what degree of growth is to be discerned in 
a mind's life-work, whose Alpha and Omega 
are "Thanatopsis " and "The Flood of 
Years ? " These two poems stand respect- 
ively at almost the very beginning and the 
very end of this collection, and in their sin- 
gular community of thought and diction they 
are emblematical of the whole. 

The contents of the volume are slightly 
classified as Poems, Translations, and Later 
Poems; and a few pages at the close are 
occupied with explanatory notes. As we 
have read anew the old familiar pieces, such 
as " To a Waterfowl," " A Forest Hymn," 
and '* To the Fringed Gentian ; " and have 
made the acquaintance of others which were 
new to us, we have been confirmed in those 
general impressions of Mr. Bryant's verse 
to which we gave expression in our last 
number. It would be perhaps using too 
strong a term to characterize it as having a 
prevailing melancholy tone, but it certainly 
has a generally somber color. The impress 
of a reserved and pensive nature is stamped 
upon every page ; the associations of grand- 
eur, or solitude, and of subdued feeling, are 
linked with almost every line. To read 
Bryant with the best effect one should go 
away from the haunts of men into the re- 
cesses of the forest, or amid the suggestions 
of the infinite by the seashore, where com- 
munion with the " visible creation " may be 
undisturbed, and the mind left free to follow 
the lonely paths which his reflective fancy 
loved to tread. As Mr. Curtis finely says in 
the August Harper^ s : 

'* He was reserved in manner, and in no sense 
magnetic or responsive. . . There was something 
in his manner of the New England hills among 
which he was born ^^ a little stern and bleak and 
dry, although suffused with the tender and scent- 
less splendor of (he white laurel, solemn with 
primeval pines, and musical with the organ 
soughs of the wind through their branches." 



THE OLD EAST' AHD THE HEW WEST.' 

THESE two books, as dissimilar as books 
can be in substance and form, are yet 
held together by a common authorship, 
and by a certain identity of spirit and pur- 
pose. At first sight what objects of thought 
are further apart than old Agamenticus, on 
the Maine coast, and the peaks and cafions 
of Colorado? But history repeats itself,, 
and the work which the Moodys of the- 
seventeenth century undertook in New 

> Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenney. Lee & Shepard. 

* The New West By Edward Payaon Tenney. Rarer- 
ude Press. 



England wilds, the Tenneys of the nine- 
teenth century are duplicating in Rocky 
Mountain solitudes. 

Agamenticus was the old name of what is 
now the town of York, a name still retained 
by a mountain of the region. 

** Historians agree [writes Mr. Tenney] that 
Agamenticus was settled by adventurers — many 
of them reckless and licentious — refugees and 
outlaws from nei^boring colonies and from 
Europe; that their first preachers were little 
better than their people ; that near the close of 
the seventeenth century religious motives obtained 
little hold on the major part of the population ; 
that scenes of merry-making and brutal life 
greeted Samuel Moodv when he first settled in 
the wilderness — but before his death the wild 
country blossomed as the rose.** 

The first of the volumes before us is a 
picture, historic in its materials, but imagi- 
native in its groupings and colorings, of this 
old, quaint bit of wild life and character. 
Parson Moody appears as '' David Benson," 
and around him are gathered a company of 
equally marked individuals. The story 
thread is slender ; the succession is rather 
one of sketches, which are full of old-time 
light, and strangely in contrast at some 
points with the pure and peaceful aspect of 
the typical New England village of to-day. 
As a study of nigged, uncouth, half-civilized 
.society, truthful doubtless in its general 
outlines, it possesses much interest, and will 
hold the reader's attention more closely than 
many romances of greater refinement and 
delicacy. We should like to quote largely 
from it had we space, especially the pathetic 
story of "Boone Island.*' There are twenty- 
four chapters, each full of graphic portrait- 
ure and curiously vivid incident and anec- 
dote. A less common-place book it would 
be hard to find. 

This last remark we might make of the 
New Wist^ which externally is so absolutely 
unlike Agamenticus^ and so independent of 
it, as to suggest that the author must have 
written the one with his right Hand and the 
other with his left, an instance of ambi- 
dexterity which we respectfully commend to 
the attention of Mr. Charles Reade. The 
"New West," with President Tenney, is 
Colorado, where is situated the college, the 
Christian college, to whose administration 
he has been called, and whose upbuilding 
he has set about in a very thorough and 
systematic way. This is a book not of 
romance but of statistics, not of history but 
of prophecy, not of social archaeology but 
of the enthusiasm of humanity and a con- 
structive taith. Read these opening words : 

"Colorado is equal in size to Switzerland, 
New England, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land. Maps of Pennsylvania and New York 
would need to add Mar)rland and Rhode Island 
to cover Colorado. Ohio could lie down twice 
within the boundaries of the Centennial State, 
and then leave room enough for West Virginia 
and Connecticut. Kansas and Iowa together are 
not its match in square miles. Colorado is equal 
in size to Old Ensland and New. Men team 
goods from Coloraoo Springs through the Pass, 
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following a longer road than that from Boston to 
Philadelphia, and yet they do not go out of their 
own State" 

Suppose old Parson Moody, of Agamen- 
ticus, could have foreseen Colorado, suid the 
New England ideas which he was helping 
to mold taking possession of it: how his 
eyes would have opened and his heart 
leaped I 

Instead of the fathers shall be the sons. 

Read the New West^ we advise, first for 
its vivid exposition of the future of our 
country, and second for its stirring appeal to 
provide now for the character of that future. 



MODES V DWELLIIGS AID TEEIB 
nJEBIlUBE* 

HTHE rural domestic architecture of 
J- America, which received its first liter- 
ary impulse from Downing, and has since 
been illustrated in the pages of Vaux, not 
to include certain faint adumbrations of the 
contemporary styles in Woodward's books 
and in the periodicals of the day, parallel 
with the puzzle departments and the Mirrors 
of Fashion, owes its latest publication to Mr. 
Holly in his ^ Modem Dwellings.** 

Native manners, customs, ne^ds, econo- 
mies, and materials have combined to create 
in our country houses the only really dis- 
tinctive expression of architecture which 
we have as yet produced. The ordinary 
wooden dwelling-house, such as any carpen- 
ter may build, embodies all of the character- 
istic elements of an ** American style ; " for, 
such as it is, there is nothing like it else- 
where in Christendom. We have proved it 
to be elastic to all our circumstances of 
living and to all our variations of climate, 
and gradually, under the tuition of architects 
of education, it has taken upon itself forms of 
grace and beauty appropriate to our condi- 
tion of civilization. This tuition has been, 
of course, more effectively given by actual 
examples of good thoughtful design ; but a 
book like Mr. Holly's has its uses in enar 
bling the public to compare at its leisure 
different developments of contemporary art 
in building, of which such volumes must 
remain a permanent record. 

There at present prevails in England 
a new fashion in architecture, apparently 
started by Mr. Norman Shaw and eagerly 
embraced by the younger architects of the 
day. This fashion, which is rapidly reach- 
ing the dignity of a transition of styles, 
consists in a revival of the architectural 
forms of the Georgian era, beginning with 
those of the reign of Queen Anne. It is 
known as the " Queen Anne revival," and it 
has affected the decorations and furniture, 
so that even the upholsterers' shops are wit- 
nesses of the curious change. Gothic forms. 



• Modern Dwellings in Town and Country. H. Hudson 
ly. Harper ft Brothers. | 



which among English-speaking peoples have 
been of late preeminent in art, have yielded 
to the new taste, and have lost the interest 
which they have held for twenty years. The 
essential part of the Gothic revival, however, 
has been the implanting of certain sound 
principles of design which are not likely to 
be forgotten in the present generation. 

The significance of the Queen Anne revi- 
val for us is well illustrated in Mr. Holly's 
book ; for he professes to believe that it 
possesses elements peculiarly adapted for 
our use, and in his designs he follows the 
new taste with discretion and a reasonable 
amount of skill. He has been wise enough 
to adopt only those features of the style 
which are fitted for our use suid which can 
be adjusted to our established methods of 
building; but the result, notwithstanding 
these restrictions, has been sufficient to give 
a certain character to his designs. The 
main features in his adaptation of old forms 
to new uses are balustered porches, hooded 
balconies, tall chimneys, panelings, deco- 
rated with the characteristic sunflower orna- 
ment, small panes of glass, and shingled or 
slated wall surfaces. The adaptation of these 
features is not sufficient by any means to 
make a characteristic Queen Anne style. It 
4s not " correct," but it is American ; and 
this is a greater merit It is moreover to 
be observed that for us a "Queen Anne 
revival " is a colonial revival, a • revival 
of ante-revolutionary forms, so that it may 
be considered to have in its favor a cer- 
tain amount of patriotic sentiment. The 
pages of our esteemed contemporary. The 
American Architect aud Building NewSy in 
its excellent illustrations of the contempo- 
rary work of our architects, shows how this 
sentiment has already taken root The 
" Old Colonial Houses " are elevated to 
a new dignity; and their quaint details are 
carefully studied and measured by those 
who naturally control and guide our taste. 

Mr. Holly confines himself to country 
houses mainly, and his plans are certainly 
very ingenious and suggestive, and not 
without the important element of economy. 
The point of ingenuity is especially devel- 
oped in the staircases ;■ but we miss chamber 
plans and considerations of aspect in these 
designs ; and the views of the staircases, 
though always attractive, are frequently sub- 
ject to faults of perspective. 

The text is a very sensible and instructive 
series of essays on house building, contain- 
ing ft good deal of practical information not 
elsewhere to be found, and not a bit of poe- 
try or theory. It is plain talk, and embodies 
an admirable illustration of the relations of 
the architect to the client 

The book closes with a few chapters on 
interior decoration and furniture which Mr. 
Holly very properly regards as the necessary 
completion of the architect's work — as an 



integral part of the design. These chapters 
are illustrated by excellent wood-cuts, most 
of which are copied from the works of con- 
temporary English masters. We looked 
into these chapters with' especial interest, 
expecting to find there a statement of the 
subject of interior decoration from the 
architectural point of view. We are familiar 
with what amateurs and literary people and 
doctrinaires have to say on this subject, but 
we supposed that an architect, proceeding to 
illustrate and complete his building as a 
whole, would give us broader views, and fur- 
nish us with such a statement of principles 
as would make us to a certain extent inde- 
pendent of the tyranny of fashion and of the 
conspiracies of upholsterers, painters and 
cabinet-makers. The progress of civilization 
has, to our mind, plainly developed the fact 
that the proper decoration and furnishing of 
our houses is a very difficult piece of work, 
demanding qualities which tio not come by 
intuition or observation alone, but rest upon 
a basis of taste cultivated by experience and 
regulated by reason. If architects cannot 
make the insides of our houses beautiful 
and fitting by following the same principles 
which guided them in the invention and 
construction of the outsides, how are we to 
obtain that ideal of unity and completeness 
in our habitations which is demanded by our 
increasing sensitiveness to forms of art? 
Mr. Holly's chapters on furnishing give us 
certain detached hints and notions about 
color, paper-hanging, ceilings, furniture, 
fireplaces, plants and needlework — interest- 
ing as far as they go, but no more than, and, 
in fact, not so much as, we can get elsewhere 
on these subjects from amateurs. The 
professional man should, as it seems to us, 
set forth the subject on a higher plane, and 
provide us with principles out of which the 
details may be developed with some chance 
of avoiding the accidents and incongruities 
of inexperience. 

THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAT* 

THE historic interest of Mobile Bay 
dates back to the time when Tascalu^a, 
the governor of the old Indian town of 
Mauvila, gave reception to Hernando De 
Soto and the standard of Spain. The spot 
was again made memorable by the repulse 
of a British squadron during the War of 
1 812. Its latest and crowning fame is 
owing to the fact of its having been the 
scene of a desperate naval combat on the 
5th of August, 1864, between the United 
States and Confederate States forces. On 
this occasion the genius and valor of the • 
lamented Farragut were signally exemplified, 
and many brilliant instances of skill and 
heroism were furnished on both sides. 



* The Battle of Mobile Bay. By Commodore Foxhall 
A. Parker. A. WiUiamt ft Co. 
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Commodore Parker's monograph upon the 
achievement is complete, and seemingly 
final, combining a lucid narrative of his own 
with the official reports of both Union and 
Confederate commanders ; the whole being 
reinforced with notes, lists of casualties, 
rosters of the two fleets, the Roll of Honor, 
statistics of armament, etc. Accompany- 
ing the volume are two very finely engraved 
and printed charts, in colors, drawn to a 
large scale, which show not only the topog- 
raphy of the Bay, with the location of the 
defending forts, but the movements of 
the fleets, thus presenting to the eye 
all the detzuls of the action. The materials 
seem all here for a thorough study of one 
of the most gallant engagements of the war ; 
save that they are not adjusted to the hand 
>by either contents-table or index. 

Such a story as this has an interest beyond 
its quality as a mere contribution to exact 
military history. It is full of picturesque 
situations and thrilling exploits. Here, for 
example, is the figure of ''the grand old 
admiral in the port main rigging of the 
Hartford^ just below the f uttock-staff, reclin- 
ing, as it were, in a sort of bridle or swing 
passed around his back and under his arms, 
whose ends were fastened to the futtock- 
shrouds," one hand grasping the rigging, 
and the other holding his marine glass. 
There, again, was a noble act on the ill-fated 
monitor, Tecumseh, when, as she reeled 
from the shock of an exploding torpedo, 
and went down, carrying with her nearly all 
her officers and men, her commander, Cra- 
ven, and her pilot, Collins, ^ met as their ves- 
sel was sfhking beneath them, at the foot of 
the ladder leading to the top of the turret.*' 
Mr. Craven drew back : 

" After you, pilot," said he, grandly. " There 
was nothing after me," relates Mr. Collins, who 
fortunately lived to tell this tale of heroism; 
" when I reached the topmost round of the lad- 
der, the vessel seemed to drop from under me." 

A more amusing incident was this : 

While the Itasca was passing Fort Morgan, 
her commanding officer, Lieutenant Commander 
George Brown, was struck by a splinter, which 
caused him for some moments ereat pain. 
" What is the matter. Brown ? " asked the execu- 
tive officer of the Ossipee ; " have you been struck 
by a splinter? '* " You may call it a splinter on 
your Dig vessel," roared Brown in reply, **but 
aboard this little craft it ranks as a log of wood *^ 

Another incident of this memorable day 
deserves to become historic : 

When Farragut made signal gunboats chase 
enany^s gunbtfOts Jouett [commander of the 
Metacomet] was on in a moment. His vessel 
was very fast, but, owing to the fact that she 
drew much more water than the confederate 
gunboats, he found himself before long dragging 
the bottom. The executive officer, Lieutenant 
Sleeper, than whom no cooler man lived, reported 
to him that the Metacomet had a foot less water 
under her bottom thtin her draught. This was 
startling ; for should the vessel ground hard, 
the pursued might return upon the pursuer, and 
change the game somewhat. " Call the leadsmen 
in from the chains, Mr.- Sleeper ! " ordered 



Jouett Mr. Sleeper looked amazed. " I tell 
you," said Jouett, who idolized Farragut, and 
was a strict constructionist, '* the Admiral 1ias 
directed me to follow those gunboats, and I am 
going to do it. Call the men from the chains at 
once, Sir ; they are demoraiizins^ me ! " At this 
the crew, who knew their commander well, set up 
a loud Iau|;h, and the Metacomet continued in 
pursuit, with the result we all know. 

Much of the official matter in the volume 
has never before been published. 



EBEVE'S PETEAEOH.* 
nPHIS book, which is one of the " Foreign 
Classics " series, is not a biography, but 
rather an essay on Petrarch, and accordingly 
it is not in the least dramatic, in spite of the 
opportunity afforded by Petrarch's extraor- 
dinary participation in the stirring events of 
his time. Indeed, it assumes a general ac- 
quaintance with the history; but, on that 
account the author is able to put into a 
small space the results of much discriminat- 
ing criticism, and he does not fail to place 
strongly before the reader the peculiar con- 
trasts of Petrarch's character and life. 

The popularity of the poet is shown by 
the editions of his works, which number 
about three hundred and seventy, almost an 
average of one every year forthe last four 
centuries. He was very independent, and 
tenacious of his leisure and retirement, 
rejected the law, declined the church pre- 
ferments, despised monasticism, refused 
great posts ; yet, he flattered great houses, 
attached himself to patrons, and was the 
servant and adviser of Italian Princes, 
the King of Naples, the Dukes of Milan 
and Verona, the Doge of Venice, the Ger- 
man Emperor, and the Popes. He owed 
his fortune and distinction to aristocratic 
patronage, yet always wrote upon the side of 
the people. His love of Rome was a pas- 
sion ; he cheered and urged on, alternately, 
Rienzi, the Emperor, and the Pope, and 
denounced earh in turn when they betrayed 
the city; yet was always welcomed, appar- 
ently, by either party in spite of his previ- 
ous conduct with the others. It was his 
fate or skill always to be in fashion, to which, 
according to the author, he owed his great 
popularity in a large degree. These, and 
other contrasts which continued to the very 
close of his career, are well depicted. His 
influence is made very great as sui intellectual 
power, as the most potent creator of the 
Italian tongue, and the most important 
patron of ancient learning. His relations to 
Laura, and the value and character of the 
poetry inspired by his passion are treated 
sympathetically, yet intelligently ' and critic- 
ally. His great vanity is not concealed, 
indeed is shown in strong light. But the 
hero is a hero still, and one feels after read- 
ing the little volume that he has been trav- 
eling in the midst of wonders. 

* Petrarch. B7 Henry Reeve. J. B. Lippinoott & Co. 



The author's style is very clear and pleas- 
ing. One sentence only were we obliged to 
read twice, and the obscurity of this was 
merely grammatical. In one sentence only 
do we find a use of words which, though 
with some hesitation, we think objectionable. 
The author says: '* Perhaps this condition 
of dependence was inevitable by either 
poet" Obviously, this is correct etymolog- 
ically, but it is certainly a rare usage ; and 
since the verb evitate is obsolete, it is better 
to employ inevitoBU only absolutely, like 
certain or necessary; ^^unavoidable by either 
poet," would be a better expression. 



THE "HAMNBT" MAOBETH.* 

THIS is a noteworthy and meritorious publi- 
cation, and will be very acceptable to 
Shakespeare scholars. The text of the play is 
carefully taken from the 1623 Folio, with the 
same punctuation, italics, capital letters, and 
stage directions ; the only change being that of 
modernizing the spelling. In his introductory 
remarks, Mr. Paton very forcibly contends that 
the poet had a rule of distinguishing in his man- 
uscripts, by a capital letter, every word which 
ought to be emphasized in order to the bringing 
out of his full meaning; this system having 
probably been originally adopted for the guid- 
ance of players in the delivery of their parts. 
In a large majority of the plays it is quite likely 
that Messrs. Heminge and Condell had before 
them the poet's "own writings" — copies be- 
longing to the theater — when they set forth their 
immortal work ; and also that, as they inform us 
in the dedication, they ''scarce received from 
him a blot in his papers,** which were conse- 
quently clear and legible in every particular ; 
although this claim is not scrupulously true with 
regard to all the plays, as we know that some of 
them were set up from copies of previously 
printed quartos. Mr. Paton thinks that this one 
thing, namely, the frequent and invariably 
intelligent employment of capital letters, quite 
away from proper names, or the beginning of 
lines or sentences, and in situations where these 
are by no means commonly met with, even in 
printed books of the same character and period, 
is a satisfactory proof that the First Folio was 
printed from the poet's manuscripts. He says : 

" Shakspere seems to have so marked every 
word he intended stress to be laid on ; and here, 
in our opinion, is the key to the way in which 
he read his own works, and in which they ought 
to be read by others.*' . . . 

"No doubt, many [capital letters] belonging 
to the twenty-two plays of .which the original 
Folio is the first edition escaped the loving visi- 
lance of Heminge and Condell, still there exist 
thousands upon thousands of them, and there is 
not one such crowned head but stands up au- 
thoritatively as an interpreter on behalf of the 
author. It is no mere chance, or antiquated 
fashion of printing, that regulates them. They 
will be found, on examination, pregnant witn 
significance, and just as much Shal^pere*s as 
any other part of his work. Verbs, not com- 



*The Tragedy of Macbeth: according to. the First 
Folio (spelling mider nixed). With remarks on Shak^ 
pere's use of Capital Letters in his Manuscript, and a few 
Notes. By Allan Park Paton. Edinburxh : Edmooston 
A Co., 1877. Svo, pp. no. Price Half-a-Crown. 
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mencing lines or sentences, are often so marked, 
and, indeed, every part of speech will be found 
invested with them, when it is required." 

For myself, I had never before thought of 
attributing this value to the capital letters of the 
Folio Text ; but after reading, with Mr. Paton*s 
new light on them, the three pages of extracts 
that he gives, and especially a long speech from 
Henry VIII, printed side by side with the same 
speech as given in Knight*s edition, I must ac- 
knowledge there is a good deal of convincing 
force in his arguments. Take such sentences as 
the following : 

" I Ml have grounds 
More Relative than this; The Play's the thing 
Wherein Til catch the Conscience of the King/' 

" You might have Rhymed.'* 

" Once put out that Light. 
Thou cunntng'st Pattern of excelling Nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy Light re-Lume." 

"His promises were as he was then, Mighty : 
But his performance, as he is now, Nothing.'* 

" I do not think 
So fair an Outward, and such stu£f Within, 
Endows a man, but he.'* 

*' My Mother bows, 
As if Olympus to a Mole-hill should 
Id supplicatioD Nod.'* 

" Seems, Madam } Nny, it is : I know not Seems.** 

" These indeed Seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that Within, which passeth show.*' 

*' To sleep, perchance to Dream.** 

'* Let's kUl him BoUDy, and not Wrathfully.** 

** Men's evil manners live in Brass, their Virtues 
We write in Water.*' 

'* Did he receive you well ? 
Most like a Gentleman." 

" Though this be madness, 
Yet there is Method in't.** 

*' This dream of mine 
Being now awake, I'll Queen it no inch farther. 
But miUc my Ewes, and weep." 

And there are hundreds of others quite as deci- 
sive. With this guide to emphasis, the editor 
thinks any one will, almost necessarily, read what 
is set down witfi good accent ; and that persons 
who have studied the plays, preparatory to act- 
ing, teaching, or public reading, and underlined 
the words to be emphasized, will get valuable 
help or a pleasing surprise, on comparing the 
results of their independent consideration with 
* the Folio of 1623, or a reliable reprint of it. On 
this latter point Mr. Paton speaks from experi- 
ence, having himself read in public the greater 
part of Shakespeare's plays. 

After the First Folio, these capital letters 
began to drop away. In the Hamlet of the 1623 
edition (length 3,334 lines), there are, apart from 
proper names and the commencement of lines 
and sentences, about 1,720 words with capital 
letters. In the Second Folio (1632), about 1,381 ; 
in the Third (1664), about 1,264; and in the 
Fourth (1685), about 1,180; showing a loss in 
these 62 years of 540 capitals ; while in the 
modem editions they are swept clean away ; as 
the writer says : " The old, forest-like text, 
bristling with suggestion, being now reduced to 
something like a treeless prairie." 

The eighteen pages of " Notes " that follow 
the text, are all very interesting, being more of an 
historical character, than critical or philological. 
The author gives an excellent analysis of the 
period^ or rather the two periods, of time em- 
braced by the tragedy ; and he very ingeniously 
attempts to show that the "third murderer** 



was Macbeth himself. In his note on (Act III, 
sc. iv), 

" If trembling I inhabit then, protest me," 

Mr. Paton says : 

" We know above a dozen different readings 
of this one line, and there may be more existing. 
It may, we think, mean : 

' II I INHABIT TKBMBUNG then, pTotest me ; ' 

Not a trembling man inhabiting any plare or 
house, but a man inhabiting TREMBLfNG itself — 
the state of trembling. ' If I, then, inhabit a 
UtmhWng body like this ; * or, *If then, as now, 
my spirit (inhabits) lives in, or is surrounded by, 
trembling, protest me the baby of a girl,* Upon 
Macbeth^ beholding the ghost of Banquo, his 
body is lost in its own unnatural tremor ; that 
tremor has become, as it were, the body ; and 
* trembling he inhabits.' " 

This, I think, is unquestiorably the right 
interpretation ; and it involves no change of the 
old text Mr. Paton might have added that this 
highly figurative and rare use of the verb " in- 
habit" is corroborated (as Mr. Grant White 
pointed oiit) by a passage in Psalm xxii : 3 : 
" But thou art holv, O thou that inhabitest the 
praises of Israel ; " /'. ^., " O thoiK that art en- 
compassed by the praises of Israel ; " so in the 
line in question, *'If then I am encompassed by 
trembling** exactly paraphases "If trembling I 
then inhabit*^ In the same scene, in the note on 

" Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak,** 

Mr. Paton thinks the allusion may be to the 
rocking stones, ordeal stones, or "stones of 
judgment," by which it was thought the Druid 
or Scandinavian Priests tested the guilt or inno- 
cence of accused persons. At a slight touch of 
the innocent such a stone moved, but "the 
secret man of blood " found that his best strength 
could not stir it. If Shakespeare visited Mac- 
bet h*s country, and naturalized his materials (as 
we believe he did) he could not avoid having his 
attention drawn to several of these *^clacha 
breath.*^ One was close to Glamis Castle. 

In conclusion, I would cordially recommend 
every reader and lover of Shakespeare to invest 
" half-a-crown " in Mr. Paton's pamphlet; and 
I trust that the editor will go on and complete 
this '* Hamnet Edition " in the same admirable 
manner in which he has edited "Macbeth." 
Apart from the special value of the capital let- 
ters, it is a great treat to ramble over the Folio 
Text, without let or rub of notes, " wherewith 
bile or dulness, conceit or immaturity, in the 
critic, has overlaid and depraved so many 
editions of the greatest poet of the world."* 
There are two occasions when it is particularly 
delightful and useful to have on hand the Old 
Text. First, before beginning the study of a 
play, read it carefully once or twice, in Booth's 
Reprint, or in Staunton's, or Chatto & Windus's 
Photolithograph. Then the student may consult 
the commentators and textual critics to his 
heart's content, or to the limit of his opportunity ; 
finally, let him return to the Folio, and again go 
over its acts and readings as there set forth, and 
he will find a pleasure and satisfaction such as 
those only who have made' the experiment can 
fully appreciate. Joseph Crosby. 
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• Rev. W. R. Arrowsmith, in his " Shakespeare's Editors 
and Commentators," 1864, lx>ndon. 



The Atlantic Islands. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 
[Harper & Brothers.] 

The papers which Mr. Benjamin, our 
artist-traveler and author, has been contrib- 
uting of late to a number of the magazines, 
here re-appear in a very attractive volume. 
The subject and its treatment make the 
work in its completeness and unity invalua- 
ble as a guide to those in search of inviting 
resorts for health and pleasure, while the 
author's quick eye for the picturesque in 
scene and incident and character, his bright 
and easy style, the abundant iUustrations, 
and the charms of a broad page, tinted 
paper, and large type, make the book a very 
delightful one to read without any ulterior 
purpose. The islands described, all of 
which Mr. Benjamin has visited in person, 
are the Bahamas, the Azores, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, and Alderney, the Magdalen group in 
the Gulf of St Lawrence, Madeira and 
Teneriffe, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
and Cape Breton, BelleisIe-en-Mer, the Ber- 
mudas, the Isles of Shoals, and the Isle of 
Wight Each island or group has its chap- 
ter, and an appendix presents a mass of what 
may be called business details, relating to 
routes, hotels, expenses, and other matters 
of importance to all who may consult the 
volume with a practical intent Mr. Benja- 
min has much of the spirit of the adventurer, 
and weaves not a little of the gentler ro- 
mance of travel into his more matter-of-fact 
descriptions of places and peoples. He is 
an enterprising pioneer, but at the same 
time a safe guide, and we congratt^Jate any 
of our readers who may be moved by his 
tempting pages to follow where he has been. 

Visions. A Study of False Sight By Edward 
H. Clarke, M. D. With an Introduction, 
etc, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. [Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.] 

We have read this book with very deep in- 
terest on purely scientific grounds, with not a 
little of that fascination which attends any ex- 
cursion into the domain of the seemingly su- 
pematural,and with that tenderness of feeling 
which pathetic associations always awaken. 
Dr. Clarke was one of the most highly hon- 
ored and best beloved of Boston's physicians. 
He wrote this essay while suffering from a 
distressing malady ; as it were, with a dying 
hand. Its theme was one that had long 
engaged his attention. It thus remains as 
his last professional gift to the community 
he so long and so faithfully served. These 
facts are tenderly recognized by Dr. Holmes 
in his introduction, and they constitute a 
peculiarly fitting threshold for the reader's 
approach to the subject The position 
which Dr. Clarke takes, and which he en- 
forces by an elaborate scientific argument 
and a great variety of illustrations drawn 
from his own experience and that of other 
medical men, is that what are called visions, 
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including under that term all those different 
visual phenomena which have commonly 
been referred to supernatural causes, are 
due to a derangement of the apparatus of 
sight, whereby the nerves are allowed to 
report to the brain pictures which are not 
presented to the natural eye. A considera- 
ble portion of the essay is easily within the 
grasp of ordinary readers, but other parts of 
it are technical and abstruse, and require a 
very different sort of attention to master 
them. We must say that we think a strong 
case is made out for this purely physical, or 
physiological, explanation of the phenomena 
in question, though we are not prepared to 
assent to all the views advanced. Much of 
the cobwebbery of superstition, ancient and 
modern, is readily brushed away by this 
confident and sure hand ; but there are other 
facts, facts of Christian consciousness, which 
do not, from our standpoint, disappear so 
readily. The book is one which every phy- 
sician will read of course; and i| is one 
which we strongly advise every clergyman 
also to read and ponder with care, because 
of its intimate relation to the world of things 
unseen. One line of Dr. Clarke's argument 
will bring great comfort to many people: 
namely, that in the actual experience of 
death there is no pain. 

Pauline and Other Poems, By Hanford Lennox 
Gordon. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

Mr. Gordon's Pauline is based upon a 
story connected with our late war. It pur- 
ports to be told at a reunion of veterans, 
and by the Captain in whose company the 
hero served. That hero, Paul Prior by 
name, entered the army a sad and thought- 
ful student, with girlish features which made 
him a subject of jest and jeer ; but by pa- 
tient devotion to duty, prompt obedience, 
and a readiness to take any dangerous post, 
he won the admiration of his comrades, and, 
refusing promotion, fought as a private till 
he met his death-wound at Seminary Ridge. 
A secret, which his nearest friend cannot 
win from him, heightens the reader's interest. 
But before his death he makes a confidant 
of the captain and tells him the story of his 
own youth. It is a tale of love between two 
of unequal rank, of an enraged father, sefh 
aration, forged letters, supposed faithless- 
ness, and final suicide to avoid an enforced 
marriage. But we will not anticipate the 
reader's discoveries. The story is finely 
conceived, and marked by unusual pathos 
and power, while the reader's interest is 
never allowed to flag. The execution, too,, 
is generally good, particularly in descriptive 
passages. Woodland and country scenes 
are excellently drawn, and the descriptions 
of battles, though a little too numerous, are 
as vivid and realistic as we have ever read. 
The battles of Malvern Hill and Seminary 
Ridge best display the poet's powers. An 
occasional blunder in grammar alone mars 



the poem. Of the minor pieces, not one is 
worthy of Mr. Gordon. Indeed, we think it 
high praise for Pauline to say that it re- 
moved entirely the prejudice against the 
author which a previous reading of the other 
poems had caused. 

A Lef^cy, The Life and Remains of John Mar- 
tin. Edited by the Author of " lohn Halifax, 
Gentleman." [Harper & Brothers.] 

Some eight or nine years ago a friend of 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik brought to her knowledge 
"a * poor fellow' from the east of London, who 
had risen out df the very lowest ranks, and 
contrived to educate himself, by hook or by 
crook, so as to become a teacher in one of 
the schools there." He was held in high 
respect, wrote poetry, and had suffered great 
privations, being at the time about twenty- 
one years old, though looking two or three 
years younger. Mrs. Craik's sympathy was 
at once excited for him, and she encouraged 
him to bring his manuscripts to her to read 
and criticise. The acquaintance continued 
with some interruptions for several years, 
and when the poor fellow died, in October, 
1876, Mrs. Craik's interest was so far en- 
listed in him and his work that she offered 
to take charge of his papers, for whose 
fate he was quite solicitous, and do the best 
she could with them. The work before us 
is the result of this kind office. In a few 
pages she has simply told the story of his 
obscure and clouded life, and sketched in 
outline his peculiar character; while the 
bulk of the volume is occupied with speci- 
mens of his verse and extracts from his 
diary and common-place books. Martin was 
an invalid, and his mind did not act healthily. 
He was a thoughtful person, but of a mor- 
bid temperament. There is a certain inter- 
est in these fragments of his intellectual 
life, but it is of a melancholy sort, and is 
largely owing to Mrs. Craik's own attention 
to the subject We could easily name more 
cheerful, and, we think, quite as useful, 
reading. The frontispiece-portrait of Mar- 
tin, showing him as he looked on his death- 
bed, is a reminder of the similar picture of 
Keats. 

Principles of Rhetoric, By A. S. Hill. [Harper 
& Brothers.] 

Elemetits of Rhetoric, By James De Mille. 
[Do. Do.] 

These treatises have appeared simulta- 
neously, and comparison of them is una- 
voidable. Mr. Hill is Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Harvard College. Mr. De 
Mille is — see World Biographies in the 
present number. Mr. De Mille has shown 
his rhetorical faith by his works. Mr. Hill 
illustrates his by copious citations from 
the works of others — in large part, rumor 
says, the theses and other exercises in com- 
position of Harvard students ; but not 
wholly so, for he is obviously a watchful 
reader of all best literature, and has read 
pencil in hand. His notes and extracts are 



a conspicuous feature of his book, and an 
entertaining one. He is more concise than 
Mr. De Mille, getting into 296 pages, aver- 
aging about 330 words to a page, what the 
latter requires 564 pages for, averaging 
about 390 words to a page. Mr. Hill's work 
has therefore less than half the volume of 
Mr. De Mille's. Mr. Hill's general divisions 
are Grammatical Purity, Choice and Use of 
Words, Narration and Description, and 
Argumentative Composition, with an Ap- 
pendix on Punctuation. Mr. De Mille's are 
Perspicuity in Style, Persuasiveness, Har- 
mony, Method, The Emotions, and the 
General Departments of Literature. The 
materials of both works are thoroughly 
digested and classified, and the treatment is 
elaborate and exhaustive ; each being a 
model of analytic conception, systematic 
arrangement, and ocular perspicuity. Mr. 
De Mille's concluding part, on the General 
Departments of Literature, especially the 
chapter on I^oetry, is of peculiar value ; and 
a very useful feature elsewhere are the 
synopses of notable orations and sermons. 
Mr. Hill is the more entertaining instructor 
of the two, his corrections of common 
faults of written and spoken style being 
often amusingly suggestive. We recom- 
mend him specifically for popular reading ; 
Mr. De Mille for professional study. But 
each book is an excellent one of its kind ; 
more careful and helpful than anything we 
have had for a long time. And each is pro- 
vided with contents-tables and indexes which 
it does one's heart good to see. 

Science Lectures at South Kensington, Vol. I. 
[Macmillan & Co.]. 

The division of the .contents of this vol- 
ume does not correspond to the classification 
in the contents-table, but we may say, 
roughly speaking, that it contains nine lect- 
ures, by as many eminent specialists, upon 
asw many topics of theoretical and applied 
science : Captain Abney upon Photographs ; 
Professor Stokes upon the Absorption of 
Light and the Colors of Natural Bodies, and 
upon Fluorescence ; Professor Kennedy upon 
the Kinematics of Machinery; Mr. F. J. 
Bramwell upon the Steam Engine ; Professor 
Forbes on Radiation ; Mr. H. C. Sorby on 
Microscopes ; Mr. J. T. Bottomley on Elec- 
trometers ; Mr. S. H. Vines on Apparatus 
Relating to Vegetable Physiology, and Pro- 
fessor Carey Foster upon Electrical Meas- 
urements. The lectures are all technically 
instructive in their purpose, and more or less 
abstruse in character ; are for study quite as 
much as for reading; and will be chiefly 
valued by those who are professionally en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits. They are, how- 
ever, by no means above the capacity of any 
intell'gent mind accustomed to philosophical 
discussion and interested in subjects of this 
character. A second similar volume is to 
follow. 
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Industry seeks the useful. Philosophy searches 
for the true, Literature seeks the beautiful. The 
useful, the true, the beautiful — these constitute the 
triple effort of the human belnf ; and the triumph 
of this sublime effort will be civilisation amonc all 
pcbples and peace amon£ all men. ~ Victor Hugo. 



THE LTTEBABT OGNaBESS. 

npHE Literary Qongress has been one of 
the marked features of the Paris Ex- 
hibition season. These are days of Con- 
gresses, and if this did not accomplish as 
much as its neighbor at Berlin, it perhaps 
means as much for us all. 

The Literary Congress was summoned 
under the auspices of the Paris ''Society 
of Men of Letters." Edmond About, who 
has been called "the Voltaire 6i the nine- 
teenth century," was its ruling spirit Vic- 
tor Hugo, the greatest of living French 
authors, was its chief ornament And it 
had for its principal object the concerting 
of measures to secure some system of in- 
ternational copyright If this laudable ob- 
ject was not actually attained, some measure 
of advance was made towards it; and if 
the wisdom of all of the specific recom- 
mendations of the Congress upon this point 
does not commend itself to every spec- 
tator, no one, certsunly, will withhold his 
approval of the general motive. 

The incidental results of the Congress 
seem to us something worthier even of con- 
gratulation than its formal action. Was it 
not a wise and happy and auspicious thing 
to bring together a number of the repre- 
sentative men of the universal community 
of letters, thus signifying the one blood that 
flows through the veins of all ? For France, 
Victor Hugo, Jules Simon, and Edmond 
About; for England, Blanchard Jerrold, 
Tom Taylor, and (by letter) Mr. Gladstone ; 
for the United States, President Andrew J. 
White of Cornell University, Mr. George 
W. Smalley of the Tribune^ and Mr. 
Bishop, representing the Atlantic Monthly; 
for Germany, Herr Loewenthal; for Italy, 
Signor Mauromaci; for Russia, Ivan Tur- 
g^niefF; and for Brazil, M. de Santa; these 
were the notabilities among the delegates. 
Perhaps, so far as English and American 
letters are concerned, a more distinguished 
company might have been assembled; but 
as a whole it was worthy of the occasion, 
and improved its opportunity. 

An introductory address by Victor Hugo 
in the Thddtre du Chatelet, and a dinner at 
the Continental Hotel, both on the same 
day, the 17th of June, were two points 
of the Congress. The former was as noble 
as the latter was brilliant Said Victor 



Hugo, besides the sentiment we have placed 
at the head of this page : 

"An army of two millions of men passes away ; 
the Iliad remains;" 

** Literature is the government of human kind 
by human mind ; " 

with many other sublime truths, sublimely 
expressed, and all compressed into a dis- 
course of marvelous order and strength. 

At the dinner Victor Hugo also presided, 
with M. About on one hand and M. Simon 
on the other ; and President White and M. 
de Santa were among the speakers. A tone 
of the heartiest amity and of universal good- 
will pervaded the proceedings. This, in- 
deed, is to us the significant note of this 
Literary Congress ; and we join it with the 
Berlin Congress as making two more links 
in the golden chain of fraternity that is 
gradually encircling the nations of the earth. 



DI8BAELI — BEA001I8FIELD. 

'POR the time being Benjamin Disraeli, 
-^ Lord Beacon sfield, is the central figure 
on the English stage. He has won in his 
old age the prize toward which he set out in 
his youth. 

Forty -one years ago Mr. Disraeli was 
thirty-two years old. He was then a suc- 
cessful and renowned author, whose achieve- 
ments might have satisfied a more moderate 
ambition. For ten years his Vivian Grey 
had been circulating in the principal lan- 
guages of Europe. He had enriched his 
experience and observation by extensive 
travels on the Continent, and in Syria, Egypt, 
and Nubia. In Cantarini Fleming he had 
produced a novel which won even Goethe's 
praise, and which Heinrich Heine pro- 
nounced "one of the most original works 
ever written." But he was not content with 
even these brilliant rewards of the literary 
life, and in the first parliament ' of Queen 
Victoria's reign we find him at last seated 
as member for Maidstone. The struggle 
for political place had been a severe one. 
Charged at the hustings with "O'Connell- 
ism," he had defended himself by calling 
O'Connell a "bloody traitor;" to which 
the great Irish agitator made the famous 
retort: "For aught I know the present Dis- 
raeli is the true heir at law of the impeni- 
tent thief who died on the cross." 

The most marked contrast to Mr. Dis- 
raeli's present elevation is found at the mo- 
ment when the young representative for 
Maidstone made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons; the ever memorable 
closing passage of which was thus reported 
in the journals of the day : 

"I think, sir— ('Hear, hear,' and repeated 
cncs of 'Question, question,') I am not at all 
surprised, sir, at the reception which I have re- 
ceived. (Continued laughter.) I have begun 
several times many things (laughter) and I have 
succeeded at last. (Fresh cries of 'Question.') 
Ay, sir, and though I sit down now, the time 
will come when you will hear me." 



The author of Vivian Grey sat down amid 
the cheers of the Opposition and laughter 
from the Ministerial benches. But the time 
which he predicted has come. He has at 
last "succeeded." Much as men may dis- 
like Lord Beaconsfield, little as they may 
trust him, or approve his policy, they are 
compelled to listen to him, and the world 
feels the impress of his powerful personality. 

When Lord Beaconsfield said Check! to 
Prince Gortschakoff on the imperial chess- 
board at Berlin, did this Russian premier 
remember " Prince Xtnnpqrsrosklw " of the 
English premier's novel ? 

After Disraeli's career let no one say that 
only in America are the highest stations of 
power and distinction open to talent and 
toil. The splendid record before us illu- 
minates the page of English history. 



The August Scribner^s^ another " Midsummer 
Holiday Number,** is certainly an extraordinarily 
remarkable number of an ordinarily remarkable 
magazine. Three articles in it are of conspicu- 
ous excellence, and without them there seems 
enough other matter to make a single periodical 
reputation. These three are Mr. Powers's 
sketch of Bryant, with Wyatt Eaton's striking 
portrait of the poet's noble he:td ; Mr. Robinson's 
*' Glimpses of New England Farm Life," illus- 
trated by what appear to be copies of noted 
paintings by Gi£ford, Homer, and other artists;^ 
and Mr. Morton*s first paper descriptive of the 
South African Diamond Fields. The modified 
cover adds a subtle charm to an otherwise 
exceptionally attractive issue. 



The steamship Baltic, which arrived in New 
York on Thursday of week before last, brought 
among its passengers Mr. J. Norman Lockyer 
and Mr. W. Fraser Rae, on their way to Denver, 
Col., to observe the total eclipse of the sun, July 
29. This is Mr. Lockyer's, but not Mr. Rae's, 
first visit to this country. Bofh gentlemen have 
become widely known by their literary labors : 
Mr. Lockyer by his Star-gating and his editorship 
of Nature; Mr. Rae by his Columhia and Canada^ 
his translation of Taine's English Notes, and his 
Westward By Rail, Our scientific literature is 
certain of being enriched by their joint expedir 
tion. 



The last few days have been remarkably pro- 
ductive of attractive books, none of which, how- 
ever, reach us in season for suitable notice in 
this number. Mr. Leslie Stephen's sketch of 
Samuel Johnson, the unique China Hunters^ Club, 
Mr. Lathrop*s amusing novelette, Somebody Else, 
the Dane's strange story of the Italian brigand, 
PUlone, Henry Gr^ville's Ariadne, Mr. Rob- 
inson's study of Ferns, Mr. Rossiter Johnson's 
collection of Play-Day Poems, and Dr. Durant's 
plea for Horse-Back Riding, are all books which 
our readers will do well to take in hand without 
further notice. 



We are authorized by a subscriber, who 
wishes to complete his file of the Literary World, 
to offer five dollars for a copy of the first num- 
ber of the first volume in perfect condition. 
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THE OSITIO. 

" It promises well for manhood." 
Is that the M^try praise 
That you %\ve the golden poem 
Which has set your soul ablaze ? 

The Laureate may sing better 

Than we have heard him yet ; 
But should he have sung this to you 

Ah, his wreath were rightly set I 

Perchance will an August apple 

Ripen before its time ; 
What is nearest the heat of heaven 

Must the soonest reach its prime. 

What is there better for manhood? 

Judge the fruit and not its tree — 
If /Aat is now faultless, say so. 

Whatever the rest may be! 

Chakix>itb F. Batbs. 



iMitrnaiumal Rev. 

U l« 



TEE PEBIODIOALS. 

The attention of our readers \i especially 
directed to the following articles : 

JULY. 

Russia.^ Karl Blind. 

The ChineM Puzzle. E. L. 

The French Exhibition. Charles 
Gindriez. 

Sjcience and Theology. II. J. A. 
Fronde. 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Motley. John 
Bigelow. 

The Literature of Lunacy. J. H. In- 
gram. 

The Early English Stage. J. L. Stew- 



«< 



<i 



tt 



f< 



fi 



art. 



South Atiantie, 

Canadian MoniMr. 
MacmiUoii*, 

Princeton Rev. 



Lippineetfe, 



II 



Cheap Literature for ViUaee Children. 
Classics and Colleges. Prof. B. L. 
Gildersleeve. 

AUGUST. 

The Paris ExpoaiHon. Edward H. 

Knight; 
The Britisn Soldier. Henry Tames, Jr. 
The Empress Ei^genie. Lucy H. 

Hooper. 

Breton Legends of the Blessed Virgin. Catkalie World. 
Beautiful Actresses. M. E. W. S. A/pleioni. 

Voices of Westminster Abbey. 

Treadwell Walden. " 

Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin. Bryant. 

" Easy Chair." Harper* f. 

WUliam CuUen Bryant. H. N. 

Powers. Scribner's. 

Glimpses of New England Farm Life. 

R. E. Robinson. " 

To South Africa .for Diamonds. I. 

Wm. J. Morton. " 

The Stage in Germany. Sylvester 

Baxter. Atlantic. 

Growth of Conscience in the Decora- 
tive Aru. Henry Van Brunt. " 
iohn Bull. Richard Grant White, 
lew England Women. M. E. W. S. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. S. C. S. 
The Failure of Universal Suffrage. 

Francis Parkman. North American. 
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FAYOBITE BOOKS. 

IN answer to your invitation for lists of favor- 
ite books, five titles under the eight heads 
mentioned, I would suggest the following as my 
favorites, confining myself to writers of the 
English language: 

Fiction: George Eliot's Daniel Deronda ; 
Hawthorne's Scariet Letter ; Thackeray's Van- 
ity Fair; Scott's Jvanhoe; and Dickens's David 
Copperfield, 

Biography: Carlyle's Frederick the Great; 
Irving's Life of Columbus ; Robertson's Charles 
Fifth; Lewes's Life of Goethe; and Mrs. Kings- 
ley's Life and Letters of Charles Kinj^sley* 

History : Motley's Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic; Prescott's Conquest of Alexico ; Froude's 
History of England; Macaulay's Histoty of 
England ; and Draper's History of the Civil War, 

Travels : Howells's Venetian Notes ; Bayard 
Taylor's Views Afoot ; Chas. Dudley Warner *s 
In the Levant; Kinglake's Eothen ; and Hay's 
Castilian Days, 



Poetry (excluding the Drama) : Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales; Milton's Paradise Lost; 
Co\er\dge*s Ancient Mariner ; Tennyson's Idyls 
of the King; and Longfellow's Evangeline, 

Religious : Taylor's Holy Living and Dying; 
Farrar's Life of Christ; Matthew Arnold's 
Literature and Dogma ; Starr King's Christianity 
and Humanity ; and Joseph Cook's Transcenden- 
talism. 

Juveniles : De Foe's Robinson Crusoe ; Al- 
drich's Story of a Bad Boy; Mayne Reid's 
Desert Home; Clodd's Childhood of the IVorld; 
and Higginson's Child's History of the United 
States, 

Miscellaneous: Emerson's Essays; Max 
Miiller's Chips from a German Workshop; 
DcQuincey's Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater; Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table ; and Gregg's Enigmas of Life, 

I am writing from a frontier western town far 
from my own or any other library, and some of 
the above titles may be inaccurate ; but I think 
they will be found sufficiently correct for the 
purpose. J AS. L. Onderdonk. 

Corinne, Utah, 



OOLLEOE JOUBNALISM AT HABVABD. 

JOURNALISM at Harvard is something new 
and yet old. A college magazine was pub- 
lished by the students in 1810; but only within 
the last dozen years have the college journals 
had a vigorous and well-founded existence, or 
their exchange list a dimension really formidable, 
if one considers the amount of crude genius and 
lofty aspiration it implies. Much of this genius 
languishes unknown ; but real talent sometimes 
wins its first laurels in college papers. Among 
the editors of the half dozen magazines which 
have run a brief and halting course at Harvard 
we find Edward Everett, C. C. Felton, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, and 
Phillips Brooks. The six numbers of the Col- 
legian, of which Holmes was an editor, are 
famous because of the number and excellence of 
his poems in them. College papers, then, how- 
ever dull, are not wholly to be despised, for they 
may be valuable training schools for future 
writers. 

At Harvard the ambitious form of a magazine 
has been given up, and the " papers " are papers 
in form, somewhat resembling externally that of 
the Literary World, Two of them, the Advo- 
cate and Crimson, are published on alternate 
fortnights, thus furnishing the college with a 
weekly paper. The aims of these two are 
identical, and the natural rivalry between them 
is most friendly and courteous. The college 
news and interests form the main topic of 
their articles, and the dry and abstract essays 
which young writers are apt to produce are 
carefully excluded. Imaginative articles, how- 
ever, usually of a humorous nature, enliven the 
dry statistics of base ball and boating, and much 
space is given to poetry, some of which is of 
unusual excellence, if the years of the authors 
are taken into consideration. In fact, a volume 
of verses from the Advocate, published a few 
years ago, was received with much favor by the 
press. Each paper contains a couple of pages of 
editorials, modeled, we suspect, after those of 
the Nation, but carefully avoiding the latter 's 



tendency to slang. A column of Exchanges, 
where all- rivals are mercilessly tomahawked, and 
another column of Correspondence, where grum- 
blers can proclaim their griefs, are additional 
attractions. The circulation of these papers used 
to be six or seven hundred copies each, but doub^ 
less they now feel the pressure of hard times 
like all others. Their expenses are paid mainly 
by advertising, and their profits are devoted to 
the library or some college interest. 

The Lampoon, the third of the college papers, 
although similar in form to the ~ two others, is 
entirely different in aim, and is, or has been 
until quite recently, sui generis among college 
papers. It is an illustrated, comic fortnightly, 
mainly occupied with college affairs, but some- 
times dipping into politics or other outside mat- 
ters. Its success, in a country where every 
respectable comic paper thus far has failed, is 
a matter of much interest and many forebod- 
ings. One great obstacle is the fact that the 
artists must leave at the end of a few years, 
and even in a college as large as Harvard it is 
difficult to find able successors. The paper, 
however, has reached its third year, and still 
goes steadily on. Its illustrations are of varied 
merit, but some of them are capital. " Ye Man- 
ners and Customs of ye Harvard Students," a 
series of ^irited outline drawings, which first 
appeared in the Lampoon, have been published 
in a separate form, and have reached a second 
edition. 

The value of the drill which an editor of a 
college paper receives can be appreciated by 
any experienced writer. Small as is the world 
his paper fills, it is to him just as important at 
the larger world of a noted paper. His readers 
are just as critical, his contributors just as cap« 
tious, and his " devil " just as insatiable. The 
papers at Harvard, unlike those of most cot 
leges, are close corporations, and not under the 
control of the classes. Six editors are chosen 
at the middle of their Sophomore year to serve 
until the middle of their Senior year, so that the 
editorial staff consists of twelve men, two of 
whom have charge of the financial management 
of the paper, and the rest look after its literary 
success. A large part of the paper is written 
by the editors themselves, since contributors are 
apt to fail them either through inexperience in 
writing, or, if the articles are promising, through 
a desire for better pay. Still the aspiring Fresh* 
man is always ready with manuscript, and arti- 
cles from more cheering sources are not wanting. 
The teachers occasionally contribute something 
concerning their respective departments, and 
even Hale, Higginson and others of the alumni 
who take an interest in the success of the papers 
sometimes write for them. The relations of the 
papers with the Faculty have changed materially of 
late vears. The Advocate, when first started under 
the name of the Collegian, was stopped because 
of its criticisms upon one of the professors ; and 
when resumed under its present name, it took 
the motto " Dulce est periculum." Now, how- 
ever, all restraints are removed, and the good 
sense of the editors has been found a sufficient 
safeguard against all abuse of privilege. Criti- 
cisms are freely indulged in, but they are always 
respectful and are supposed to be well-founded ; 
and the Faculty study the papers as a valuable 
exponent of undergraduate feeling. 
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Thomas Hardy. Mr. Thomas Hardy, the 
English novelist, was bom in 1840, in a lonely 
old-fashioned house in Dorsetshire on the margin 
of a wood, in the rear of which stretched a 
heath for several miles. One is reminded of the 
spot by the opening scene in his latest story, 
7%t Return of the Ndirve, In his seventeenth 
year he was articled as pupil to an architect, who 
had an extensive practice in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, it being about the time when the passion 
for church ** restoration " was in full vigor. Mr. 
Hardy came in for a good share of this work, 
and under color of restoring and renovating for 
a good cause was instrumental in obliterating 
many valuable records in stone of the history of 
quiet rural parishes, much to his r^ret in later 
yearSb His attention, however, during this 
period was not wholly devoted to architecture, 
literature receiving his attention to a consider- 
able extent, and his higher education being looked 
after by an able classical scholar and Fellow of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. Mr. Hardy first 
took up his permanent residence in London in 
1862. His knowledge of Gothic art became 
greatly advanced by the -opportunity this change 
afforded him of designing under the direction of 
Mr. A. W. Bloomfield, the well-known architect, 
son of a late bishop of London; but his interest 
soon turned more particularly in the direction of 
pictures, and he made use of every opportunity 
which the International Exhibition of that year 
and public and private galleries afforded to 
extend his knowledge of the various schools of 
art, ancient and modem. During this very year 
Mr. Hardy wrote an essay on Architecture, which 
took the prize medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ; and some time later he was 
awarded the prize offered by the late Sir William 
Ute, M. P., for architectural design. These suc- 
cesses encouraged in him the purpose of becom- 
ing an art critic, and to fit himself for that office 
he undertook special, studies ; but his early taste 
for romantic literature having meanwhile revived, 
he sent a first attempt in fiction to a London 
magazine. It was at once accepted, and his career 
was determined ; though his love of art has 
been by no means abandoned. Mr. Hardy's first 
complete novel was Desperate Remedies (1871), 
which in some quarters was applauded and in 
others loudly condemned. Under the Green- 
wood Tree followed in 1872, a story which, though 
well received on all sides, was some time in mak- 
ing its way into notice. Both of the foregoing 
weie published anonymously. In 1873 appeared 
A Pair of Blue Eyes, which attracted a good 
deal of attention ; and in 1874 Far from the 
Madding Crowd, the latter first running its course 
in the pages of the Comhill Magazine, The 
Hand of Ethelberta succeeded this in the same 
periodical a few months later, and The Return 
of the Native, Mr. Hardy's sixth novel, is now 
reaching American readers through the pages of 
Harper's Monthly. 

James De Mille. Mr. De Mille, Professor of 
Classics in Acadia College, Wolfville, N. S., and 
of Rhetoric in Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S., 
is a native of St. John, N. B., and a graduate of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. His pub- 



lished works are as follows : Helena^ s Houuhoid 
(1866), New York and London; The Dodge 
Club (186S) ; Cord and Creese (186S) ; The Lady 
of the Ice (1870); The Cryptogram (1871) ; 
An Open Question (1871) ; The American Baron 
(1872); A Comedy of Terrors (1873); The 
Living Link (1873) ; The Lily and the Cross 

(1875) : 7^ ^"^^ ^/ ^^ ^^^ ('^75)- ^ ^^ 
above. Cord and Creese and The Lady of the 

Ice have been dramatized, and a French trans- 
lation of The American Baron has been pub- 
lished in Paris by Levy Frires. Besides the 
foregoing novels, Mr. De Mille has published 
Elements of Rhetoric (1878), and a number of 
juvenile works, of which the most important is 
the B. O. W. C. series, in six volumes (1870 and 
following years) ; and he has also ]>erformed a 
large amount of miscellaneous literary work;- 
including lectures, editorials, reviews, magazine 
articles, and other contributions to the periodi- 
cals of both America and England. Mr. De 
Mille's novels may be characterized as uniting 
sensational incident with extravagant humor, 
neither element, however, of harmful quality. 
The most tragic events are brought forward only 
to be dismissed with playful mockery ; his plots 
are often highly elaborated, with tragedy and 
comedy oddly intermingled ; the prevalent at- 
mosphere is one of whimsical seriousness ; and 
the author, while frequently running into the 
most startling and even harrowing details, seldom 
fails to turn them to a ludicrous use, and so in 
effect burlesques and satirizes the whole school 
of modem sensational fiction. The Dodge Club, 
The Lady of the Ice, The American Baron, and 
The Comedy of Terrors are striking exemplifica- 
tions of this quality, in which Mr. De Mille is 
nearly, if not quite, unique among American 
writers; and of which a fresh instance may be 
expected in his A Ccutle in Spain, now in press. 



BEOEIT nOTIOI. 



Mr. James Payn is'a lesser Anthony Trollope, 
and when he has acquired a little larger experi- 
ence, strengthened himself in his seat, and got 
his powers a trifle more firmly in hand, he will do 
work well worthy of being likened to the latter's. 
Comparison of the two is natural already. His 
two latest stories, Nos. 608 and 61 1 in Harper's 
"Library of Select Novels," we have read 
with no little interest. Neither is in all respects 
a pleasant story, though in some points both are 
exceptionally strong. By Proxy leads Less Black 
than We're Painted in both of these respects, its 
early portion having at once an extreme intensity 
and unpleasantness. It opens, singular to say, in 
the interior of China, where two English trav- 
elers are journeying for pleasure. One of them 
commits an unpardonable crime against Buddha, 
and is sentenced to a terrible death. The other, 
under the influence of a powerful, but perhaps 
insufficient, motive, agrees to take his place, and 
is supposed to do so. The story is then trans- 
ferred to England, where its solution is accom- 
plished by a very different order of materials. 
The Chinese act of the drama, so to call it, is 
intensely realistic, and has left a picture on our 
mind which will not soon be effaced. 

Less Black than We're Painted is an English 
society novel of a more ordinary character. It is 
concerned with the fortunes of a pleasure loving. 



unmanageable lad, who actually falls in love, 
the girl of his choice belonging to a much lower 
social rank, though altogether worthy of him. 
Incensed relatives and 19^ own wa3rwardness 
hamper him much, and his vices, chiefly gam- 
bling, bring him very near the brink of rain. 
But all turns out well. The aim of the author 
seems to be to show '* the angel in the marble," 
except that this metaphor is rather a dainty one 
for what is in some respects a coarse prodocL 
The book is, in the main, extremely well written, 
and, for a novel, one that we do not regret having 
read. 

Successive volumes of Peterson's new " Ikdlar 
Series" have been flowii^ steadily in upon us 
the past few weeks, until not less than eight 
have accumulated. We shall be compelled 
to pass them with a few words, saying honestly 
that we have not read, but have only tasted, them. 
Mrs. Sinclair's Flirtations in Fashionable Life, an 
English story ; Mrs. Hnbback's Love and Duty ; 
Two Ways to Matrimony, Whose author b not 
named; and Mrs. Lee Hentz's Aunt Hettfs Scrap 
Bag, form a quartette o£ apparently kindred 
spirit The third is perhaps the most prepossessing 
of the four. Next, in a group by themselves, we 
should put St George Tucker's The Devoted 
Bride, a story of Old Virginia ; J. B. Jones's The 
Rival Belles, a picture of life in Washington ; and 
Mrs. Foster's The Coquette, a biographical story 
in the form of letters, founded on the sad facts 
of the life of Elizabeth Wharton. These three 
have some basis of truth, or at least of reality, 
in support of their not altogether commanding 
charms of style. The volume called The 
Phantom Wedding, and bearing the name of Mrs. 
E. D. £. N. Southworth as author, proves to he 
a collection of thirty-two short stories by Mrs. 
Frances Henshaw Baden, a sister of Mrs. South- 
worth, with only one leading contribution from the 
latter by way of giving the whole a push into 
notice. This book does not belong to the " Dol- 
lar Series," but The Matchmaker does, which is 
by Beatrice Reynolds, the author of Charles Au- 
Chester and Counterparts, If thb be as good as 
those it is worth reading. We mean to see as to 
that, and will let our readers know in due time. 
All of the books named in this paragraph are 
printed and bound in the improved style which the 
Petersons are giving their publications of this class. 
We are sorry to find in such reputable company 
as that of Lippincott's *' Star Series" so unrepu- 
table a book as Grey Abbey, an only passably 
well-written story of second or third class English 
life, full of vulgar and immoral people, and 
without any redeeming feature that we can dis- 
cover. The literary quality of Children of Nature 
[Rose-Belford Co.] is far better, but its materials 
are no more choice, and the poison here is none the 
less harmful in that the taste of it is taken away. 
The author, the Earl of Desart, holds a clever pen, 
and he has drawn a merciless picture of vices that 
eat their way into the lives of the English nobility ; 
but we cannot thank either him for writing such a 
book, or the Canadian publishers for bringing it 
out Much the same may be said of ** Ouida's " 
Friendship [J. B. Lippincott & Ca], a novel of a 
like dangerous sort, not without glittering izsd- 
nations of style, and full of the glow of Rome, 
where its scene is laid, but without a saving pur- 
pose, and remarkable only for its powerful analj^is 
and exposition of illicit human passion. 
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" Henry Gr^Svillc's" Gabrielle [T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers] belongs with the above when meas- 
ured by its staple, and yet, if we judge it by its 
motive and tone, it is impossible not to set it a 
little apart from the others, as having a distinct 
merit. It is a story of the times of Louis XIV 
of France, and has some historical value as an 
apparently life-like reflection of the domestic and 
social interior of France in the 17 th century. Its 
theme is the conflict between a wife's sense of 
honor and fidelity to an unworthy husband and 
her attachment to another and far more worthy 
man ; with the remorseful penalty which attends 
her guilt She is a woman to be pitied and for- 
given. Her sad history is related in a style of 
great naturalness and refinement, which never 
offends, while it deeply impresses; so that, 
though we cannot approve the book as one for 
the young, we believe that many mature minds 
might find it edifying reading. Its highly dra- 
matic form, its artistic finish, and the purity of 
the author's design, give it an exceptional char- 
acter. 

Seaforth and The Clifton Picture are two quite 
harmless, if not in any way particularly profitable, 
novels, and may be read with a fair degree of 
interest by the habitual novel reader. Both are 
English stories, though the latter is indeed pretty 
widely spread out, taking both the Southern States 
and India into its horizon. Tiger hunting among 
the jungles of the Ganges, and blockade running in 
and out of Charleston Harbor ; a battle in the 
War of the Rebellion, in East Tennessee, and 
an attempted abduction by an English yachtsman; 
supply to the pages of this last a sensational fla- 
vor. The story is not well put together, but is 
written with a certain dash which holds the atten- 
tion; and the figure of the Hindoo Zeba, his 
astonishing tulwar with its properties of divina- 
tion, and the complicated relations of the por- 
trait which gives the book its title, have reminded 
us a little of the ingenuities of Mr. Charles 
Reade. Seaforth is much the quieter story of 
the two, and begins perhaps better than it ends. 
It gives us views of an elder brother's home in 
England, and of a younger brother's gambling 
retreat at Monaco, and follows the unsuccessful 
schemes of the former's wife to get possession of 
the property for her sons by an earlier marriage. 
A characteristic feature of the story is the 
child-life which it introduces, naturally, for the 
most part, and with good effect. Still it lacks 
point and power, and in some respects is disap- 
pointing. 

The place of the sensational novel pure and 
simple is well filled by Kate Weathers [J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.], an elaborately planned and vig- 
orously written work, with some claim to special 
notice for its betrayal of local scenes and traits. 
These are very marked indeed. The story con- 
cerns the adventures of a shipwrecked com- 
pany on the sandy reefs of Carolina in the last 
century. These reefs were then inhabited by a 
band of half-savage wreckers, black and white, 
who are the first, and almost the foremost, fig- 
ures in the picture. One group succeeds another, 
and the rather complicated action is drawn 
out through over four hundred pages. There is 
a great deal of strongly flavored dialect, much of 
which is coarse and profane, but the work 
throughout bears marks of careful study and lit- 
erary pains. There are some really picturesque 



passages in it, and at least one novelty. The am- 
bition of the author, Frank Vaughan, has seem- 
ingly been to construct a full-built romance of the 
old school, and, if this is his first attempt, he 
certainly has reason to feel encouraged by his 
success. Nevertheless the book might be pruned 
to the advantage of most readers. 

Topographically, so to speak. Wings [J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.] belongs by the side of the 
foregoing, the scene of which. Solitaire by name, 
is supposed to be a town on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The author. Miss Wetherill, is said to be a 
Southern girl, only nineteen years of age, and 
this is her first book. If these things are so, we 
are ready to say that in important respects her's 
is the most promising new venture in American 
fiction which we have read for some time. Not 
that the work itself is so nearly perfect, for it is 
crude and uneven ; but there is easily to be dis- 
cerned in it an unusual combination of powers, 
which with further practice may produce very fine 
results. One character in the story, as it stands, 
would do credit to authors of established fame. 
This is Karl Arnheim, the musician, the father 
of Francesca, the disappointed husband of- the 
disagreeable Marian, and the father by adoption 
of Desir^e. He is but a shadow in the tale, but 
the suggestions of him are guided by a consum- 
mate art, and the pathos of his great life-sorrow 
is depicted with impressive delicacy and power. 

The author of that clever favorite of last sea- 
son. That Husband of Mine, has given us in 
Rothmell [Lee & Shepard] a work of much 
higher aim, larger conception, and more painstak- 
ing effort than the first-named, which probably 
owed its success in a great degree to its very 
unstudiedness and artless simplicity. Rothmell 
is elaborate, not to say artificial, in both plan 
and execution; but, so fully wrought, in fact, 
as to take on almost a feverish tone, which 
without being exactly unwholesome, is not fitted, 
we fear, to exert always the best influence. The 
interest is wholly in the characters and their con- 
duct, and not at all in their surroundings. 

Vix,^\is&K^^% Fall of Damascus \}jtt, & Shep- 
ard] claims to be an historical novel, belonging 
to the seventh century, when that city was taken 
by the Moslem Chiefs, Khalid and Abu Obeidah. 
But the claim is not well supported, for the book 
is properly a romance, the interest centering in 
circumstance rather than in character, while the 
history enters little into the plot, appearing most- 
ly in lumps like saleratus in poorly-made bread. 
The nineteenth chapter, for instance, would do 
well in an outline history, and reminds one of 
the mediaeval chroniclers who begin their account 
of England with Adam or the Trojan War. 
The hero, Jonas (can the Greek tongue furnish 
a more unromantic name ?), is the center of a 
great deal of love, hatred, jealousy and intrigue, 
^ut his own character is for the most part passive, 
except as sudden emergencies call out his latent 
forces. Then he developes into a hero, but re- 
lapses again when the crisis is past. The myste- 
rious and unnatural, if not supernatural, play a 
large part in the book, and the scenes change as 
swiftly as the colors in a kaleidoscope. The de- 
scriptions are good, but over-detailed, and the 
plots, though intricate, have a kind of fascination 
about them. 

Mr. Henry James, Jr.'s Watch and Ward 
[Houghton, Osgood & Co.] has been retouched 



with care since it first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 187 1, and now, in its "Little Classic" 
dress, makes a story which just misses being quite 
perfect The failure is toward the end, where the 
orphaned and homeless Nora makes the double 
mistake of refusing her only worthy lover, and 
rushes off, in a very unladylike way, to her vul- 
gar cousin. The first, and graver error of the 
two, she has the good fortune to retrieve, but the 
second dims a little the brightness of an oth- 
erwise very engaging personality. No book 
among those we are now noticing is written with 
more . careful grace than this, and Mr. James's 
studiously critical temper helps him to be very 
full and delicate in his analyses of motive and psy- 
chological detail, as well as in his purely descrip- 
tive touches ; renunding one not a little of some 
of his friend Mr. Howells's best qualities. Indeed 
the story has the unmistakable Atlantic stamp, 
and will pass current at par, if not at a premium, 
wherever that fastidious monthly makes its way. 

The tone with which the Harpers have an- 
nounced their new " Library of American Fic- 
tion " has probably led the public to expect that 
a fresh vein of uncommon richness has been 
opened, but we cannot think that the ore so far 
turned out gives promise of a "lead "so very 
well worth the working. Perhaps it will grow 
better as it gets deeper, but ceruinly Nos. 3 and 
4 of the series, Miriam's Heritage and Mag, are 
little or no improvement on Nos. i and 2, In 
Miriam^ s Heritage we have an intelligent and 
well-to-do family exiling themselves through an 
unreasonable disappointment of the husband*s 
into the forests about the upper Delaware, where 
a clearing is opened, a lumber business built up, 
a family reared, and a variety of experiences, 
common and uncommon, undergone. Among 
the latter are the discomforts resulting from the 
ill-temper of the husband and father, the benev- 
olent activities of a self-sacrificing and patient 
mother, the adventures of one of the daughters 
at a boarding-school, and the various vicissitudes 
incident to a new undertaking on the confines of 
Pennsylvania and New York before the days of 
the Erie Railroa3. The social science motive, 
which gives a turn to parts of this story, is still 
more conspicuous in Mag, which may be said to 
be written in the interest of prison reform, and, 
we guess, by a woman, though the author's name 
is not given. Both books, the latter particularly, 
are heavily laden with local or national dialect — 
Scotch, Irish, African, and otherwise, the effect 
of which is to cheapen their quality; but both are 
at the same time directed by an elevated and 
benign purpose and in both there are occasional 
outbursts of a warmly religious intent If they 
were more interesting we should commend them 
more heartily. 

The Appletons, not resting content with their 
"Collection of Foreign Authors," now rapidly 
growing into a library of choice fiction, have 
begun the publication of a "Handy Volume 
Series," which, in paper-covered books of pocket 
sire and hard-times prices, is to gather up 
another collection of short, choice stories by 
American, English, and Continental authors. 
Half a dozen or more volumes have been already 
published, in a typography which is extremely 
attractive. The first of these, Mrs. Edwardes's 
Jet, is a rather conventional story, introducing 
an invalid father, and a marriageable daughter 
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with a supposed fortune, and two contesting 
lovers, one of whom, a clerical Bohemian, nearly 
captures the prize, of which he is so unworthy, 
while the other, who is worthy, is in the end 
successful, though not without a sore trial to his 
faith and devotion. There is a curiously hateful 
old creature in the book, Lady Austen, whose 
rule over Lawrence Biron brings to mind at once 
the somewhat similar relation between Lady 
Challpner and loris in Ouida*s Friendship above 
mentioned. Entertaining as is the story, it is 
not so thoroughly so as the other, A Struggle^ 
which is really quite perfect in its way, almost a 
true Firench idyll, though written by an English- 
man. A simpler affair could hardly be devised. 
A one-armed American, ex-officer of the Federal 
armies, is serving as contre-maitre in a foundry in 
Alsace as the German war comes on. The 
flames of battle just singe the chateau where the 
proprietor, Mr. Delange, resides, and our Amer- 
ican, who is very much of a man, has the good 
fortune to render substantial service to bpth 
property and persons, chiefly among the latter to 
a Mademoiselle Delange. We leave the reader to 
guess the result ; the story is told in an altogether 
admirable way. There is neither villain in it 
nor villainy, no vulgarity nor anything unpleasant, 
and the vividness of the military episode, the 
beauty of Mademoiselle Delange's figure, and 
the pretty action throughout, make up a very 
charming whole. The book can be read through 
at a sitting, and is all the more to be enjoyed for 
that 

MIIIOB IIOTIOES. 



Insanity in Ancient and Modem Life, By Daniel 
Hack Tuke, M. D. [Macmillan & Co.] 

This is a very methodical and practical 
essay, grounded in an historical view of the 
subject, and directed by a wise and benefi- 
cent purpose. The causes of insanity Dr. 
Tuke distributes broadly as three : (i) intox- 
ication, "whatever the poison may be," 
viewed in both its direct and^Vemote results ; 
(2) defective nourishment consequent upon 
poverty, and variously manifested in modes 
of life ; and (3) moral or intellectual causes. 
Inter-marriages are excluded, on the ground 
that they are still sub judice. With these 
three classes of causes in mind he searches, 
in his first five chapters, for evidence of the 
prevalence of insanity in pre-historic times, 
and among the Jews and the Egyptians, the 
Greeks and the Romans ; coming to a con- 
clusion favorable to them as compared with 
modern nations. The occasion of the 
increase of insanity under the influences of 
civilization is next examined, in three chafh 
ters ; and the five concluding chapters offer 
principles and suggestions for the self-pre- 
vention of mental disorder. Here Dr. Tuke 
lays emphasis in succession upon purity of 
heart and life, upon jealous care of the brain 
as the organ of the mind, upon reverent 
obedience to physical and physiological laws, 
upon instant attention to symptoms of danger, 
upon cheerfulness and systematic mental 
rest, and upon a nutritious and wholesome 



diet As to the use of wines and liquors 
he expresses himself in the strongest lan- 
guage against intemperance, but does not 
insist on total abstinence. 

Chemical Experimentation. By S. P. Sadtler. 
[John P. Morton & Co.] 

Elements of Chemistry, Sidney A. Norton. 
[Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.] 

These books are carefully written and 
finely printed, and are creditable alike to 
authors and publishers. As respects all 
departments of typography, including illus- 
trations, Louisville and Cincinnati here 
compete with the very best book-work of 
the Eastern cities. Internally the works 
differ. Mr. Sadtler confines himself to the 
limits of a manual of instruction in labora- 
tory practice ; Mr. Norton joins with direc- 
tions for experiment instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the science. Mr. Sadtler^s then is 
designed specifically as a ^^s^book; Mr. 
Norton's as a /^jr/-book. 



Memoirs of yean Francois Marmontel, With 
an Essav by W. D. Howells. [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.] 

Poet, dramatist, editor, political place- 
holder, secretary of the French Academy, 
was Marmontel ; and his autobiography is a 
graphic and true picture of literary, regal, 
and social life in France in the last three- 
quarters of the last century. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, BufEon, Madame Pompa- 
dour, and all the great characters of that 
age appear upon the canvass, sketched with 
that deftness in which this literary Meisson- 
ler is unexcelled. Mr. Howells's introductory 
essay of twenty-two pages is an excellent 
miniature of the whole work. 

Chips from Many Blocks, By Elihu Burritt. 
[Rose-Belford Publishing Co.] 

Mr. Burritt tell us in his preface that this 
is the last book he shall be able to make. 
As he is now but sixty-seven years of age 
we can hope with good reason that his abil- 
ity may exceed his expectation. We cer- 
tainly wish that he might live to make many 
more books as good as this. The great 
variety of its contents strikingly illustrates 
the versatility of the author, who is equally 
at home in the discussion of grave topics of 
international politics, in the exposition of 
philological problems, and in talking enter- 
tainingly to little children in words of one 
syllable. The eight chapters into which the 
work is divide^ are really so many groups of 
brief articles, classified according to their 
general subject-matter ; not a few of which 
we recognize as having been printed before 
in the magazines and newspapers of the 
day. Of such a circumstance, however, it is 
always well to apprise th^ reader, and that 
has not been done in this instance. Under 
the head of " International Questions" Mr. 
Burritt writes of the Eastern Provinces and 
their relation to the United States smd Great 
Britain. " The Eastern Question " covers 



some vigorous remarks upon England's fears 
and Russia's policy. " National Questions " 
include papers on presidential elections, the 
care of the freedmen, the want of " public 
specialty men," etc. " Economical and In- 
dustrial " topics, " Educational," " Religious 
and Moral," and two chapters of ^ Talks " 
with children on a variety of themes, fill out 
the volume, which is not large, but holds 
more learning, philosophic insight, sound 
common sense, and practical wisdom than 
many otliers much larger and more preten- 
tious. It is pleasantly dedicated to our 
Canadian brethren, among whom it is pub- 
lished, and is well worth reading by all 
American citizens who have time to attend to 
thoughtful and weighty utterance upon im- 
portant questions. 

Not the least among the benefits which great 
universities confer on the community is their af- 
fording to men of talent and learning the oppor- 
tunity to make unbiased and disinterested con- 
tributions to the advance of thought Hence we 
credit Prof. Shaler's Thoughts on Intellectual 
Property [J. R. Osgood & Co.] largely to the 
author, but partly to Harvard University of 
whose faculty he is a member. It is a small 
volume, not at all a compendium or exposition 
of the existing law of intellectual property, nor 
in any sense a text-book for the mass of every- 
day affairs, but a suggestion of views largely 
original with the writer, proffered for the con- 
sideration of those who lead in the reform or 
advance of the law. Such books are not to be 
expected from the professional writer ; they do 
not afford him remuneration. If they come 
from the practical expert in the field to which 
they relate, they are swayed by the pecuniary in- 
terests incident to his calling. We receive them 
most hopefully from the instructors in our uni- 
versities. The volume contains five essays. We 
do not perceive any distinct consecutive progress 
of thought in them ; they are not five connected 
chapters leading to a single result, but appear in 
a good degree independent, though urging the 
same general principles. The first, on the "Na- 
ture of Intellectual Property," pleads for a truer 
estimate and higher valuation than is now obtained 
for the fruits of mental labor in their various 
forms as compared with the products of actual toil. 
The second, ** Effect of Invention on National 
Culture," sets forth the indebtedness of our 
community to the inventiveness which has char- 
acterized American life. The third, ** American 
Communism," reproves the incipient tendency 
to disregard or undervalue rights of proi>erty in 
the products of thought The fourth, on " Fos- 
tering Inventiveness," and the fifth on " Interna- 
tional Property," urge the advantage to the pub- 
lic of protecting the rights of inventors and au- 
thors by home laws and by international laws. 
It is no part of Professor Shaler's purpose to 
set forth the existing law in its details. He is 
concerned with its deficiency, and his effort is 
for its expansion and improvement The style 
is serene and elevated; somewhat less brilliant 
than his article which many of our readers who 
will not see his book may have met in the May 
Atlantic ; yet well suited to win assent. Those 
who feel concerned that the thoughts and works 
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of artistis authors, composers and inventors 
should receive a higher recognition and a better 
reward in the next generation than they do in 
ours, will welcome the dissemination of these 
essa3rs. The volume is beautifully printed. 



There comes to us from Evanston, Illinois, 
with the imprint of Geo. W. M uir, a thin little 
book of sixty-one pages, printed and bound with 
rare taste, entitled Five Ldttle Girls and Tuoo 
Little Boys, We find it to be a recital, by a 
mother who may be perhaps now thirty years of 
age, of the events of her own life from child- 
hood up. She was herself one of the " five little 
girls," and the five were sisters. Nothing could 
be simpler and more unpretending than this 
chapter of ordinary domestic experience, one of 
a thousand; but its very simplicity gives it a 
charm, and the extreme naturalness of incident 
and life-likeness of relation make it quite de- 
lightful. It is just such a little story as any 
mother might write for her children ; and yet, 
how few cotdd write it 



Mr. Wm. F. Browne has compiled, and F. W. 
Robinson & Co. have published, two companion 
volumes of excerpts, uniform in size, style, and 
price. One, Heart Throbs of Gifted Authors, is 
made up of brief quotations, in prose and verse, 
arranged under the heads of *' Vouth," " Beau- 
ty," " Love," " Marriage," " Man," " Woman," 
" Age," ** Death." Names of authors quoted 
are given, but not the " chapter and ver^," and 
there is no index. The only guide in searching 
its pages is its principle of classification, and 
that is arbitrary and cannot of course be satis- 
factory. Why, for example, should the words 
" It is not good that man should be alone," be 
entered under "Marriage," rather than under 
" Man ? " These very words, by the way, are mis- 
quoted, and in such a compilation exactness is a 
quality of prime importance. The second of 
the two volumes. Witty Sayings by Witty People, 
is divided into "Bulls," "Puns," "Retorts," 
"Epigrams," "Aphorisms," "Jests," "Anec- 
dotes," " Epitaphs," and " Conundrums ;" and 
may be likened to the columns of "fun" in a 
weekly paper extended to the length of 304 i2mo 
pages. Those who like to buy their jokes at 
wholesale, with the accompanying risk, will like 
this collection. Both books are well printed and 
bound. 



Political Economy, by Prof. Jevons, in the 
Series of Science Primers, has the excellences 
demanded in such a hand-book ; a clear and suc- 
cinct treatment of the main topics, aptness of 
illustration, and an important place for the sub- 
jects of wages,' trades-unions, and cooperation. 
One who can give but a glance over the domain 
of this science will be sure under Prof. Jevons's 
direction to have his attention called to the most 
interesting objects in the field of vision. [D. 
Appleton & Co.] 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner told us some 
time ago how he spent a summer in a garden. 
Occasionally since he has given us accounts, 
generally as entertaining, if not always quite as 
amusing, of how he has otherwise occupied 
himself. He now relates in a " Little Classic " 
his adventures In the Wilderness, meaning 



thereby the Adirondack wilderness. How he 
killed a bear, and so avoided the bear's killing 
him ; how he got lost in the woods ; how he 
fished for a trout and hunted a deer ; and how he 
camped out with and without the usual conven- 
iences; these are the lines along which his 
fancy disports itself. He gives us, too, a char- 
acter-portrait of Old Phelps, and adds a chapter 
in the same key on " How Spring Came in New 
England," by way, apparently, of making a thin 
book a little thicker. [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] 



Economic Monographs ; Protection and Revenue 
in 1877, by Prof. Sumner of Yale College, one 
of Putnam's " Economic Monographs," is chiefly 
valuable for the light thrown on the arguments 
in favor of free trade by the statistics of the last 
year. In reviewing the author's Protection in 
the United States we criticized his use of the 
argument often urged by free traders that the 
protection of manufacturers was the encourage- 
ment of a monopoly, which it plainly cannot be 
where the population is free to move from one 
industry to another. In this essay Prof. Sumner 
has turned an admission of this conclusion into a 
good argument for his own side. After remark- 
ing that the present tariff worked in the direction 
we have pointed out from 1867 to 1870, he says : 

" This influx of population into manufactures 
brought the profits of manufacturing down to the 
level of those of agriculture again. Smce the panic 
they have been below, and population is now 
again seeking land; who can doubt that this 
fictitious and arbitrary moving of population 
from industry to industrv is mischievous politi- 
cally and economically r The population does 
not redistribute itself without distress, discontent, 
strikes, riots, and great loss of capital." 

The Elective Franchise, by D. C. McMillan, is 
a suggestive essay in pamphlet form on the pow- 
er of the " machine " in to-day's politics and the 
necessity and means of annihilating it. To the 
author's mind, the people are no longer sovereign. 
Elections are mere form, and the primaries which 
are real sources of power are the field of artifice 
and fraud, where honest citizens who are willing 
to attend are out-witted by a few who know the 
use of the wires. Mr. McMillan proposes a new 
method of electing the Piresident, by which he 
claims that the real choice of the party will al- 
ways be nominated and the vote of each elector 
have mure significance than at present 



It will be remembered that Mrs. Besant was 
recently prosecuted in England for republishing 
a medical book written by a physician of Massa- 
chusetts thirty years ago. She is one of the 
English labor reformers who have taken hold in 
earnest of certain problems of social life that a 
conventional feeling has held too delicate for 
public discussion. The investigations of Malthus 
established a law of population, adopted by Mill 
and every other standard writer on economics, 
which teaches that the only relief from the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence is a 
decrease in the rate of population itself. But, 
says Mrs. Besant, " it is clearly useless to preach 
the limitation of the family and to conceal the 
means whereby such limitation may be effected. 
If the limitation be a duty it cannot be wrong to 
afford such information as shall enable people to 
discharge it." We have in those lines the whole 



object of a little book of fifty pages. The Law 
of Population, which, whatever may be thought 
of the opinions advanced, is remarkably well 
written, with a modesty, candor, and eloquence 
of honest conviction that win the sympathy of 
the reader. [Asa K. Butts.] 



On the night of the 31st Dec. — ist Jan. — the 
earth was struck by the comet Gallia, which just 
grazed it, and carried off into space a few mor- 
sels thereof, including a party of gentlemen of 
an astronomical turn of mind. So says Jules 
Verne. And in his last book. Off on a Comet, he 
relates their adventures, with full reports of 
their subsequent astronomical investigations and 
conversations thrown in. An artist supplies 
thirty-six illustrations of Gallian and extra- 
Gallian scenery, we suppose from drawings 
" token on the spot" " But is it all true ? " asks 
one of our young readers. " My dear boy," re- 
plies this indefatigable romancer, " truth is not 
so much what really is as what ought to be." 
[Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.] 



Dr. Mary J. Studley, of the State Normal 
School at Fratningham, Mass., has written a 
book of good advice for young women, entitled 
What Our Girls Ought to Know. The peculiar 
functions of the female sex occupy but a single 
chapter, the greater part of the book being de- 
voted to an exposition of general physiological 
structure and law, and to the inculcation of sound 
principles of health, virtue and happiness. Little 
that is new is presented, but old truths are set 
forth with affectionate earnestness, and the au- 
thor points her discourse by many apt quota- 
tions. [M. L. Holbrook & Co.] 

Dr. H. C. Angell's How to Take Care of Our 
Eyes is a thin little tract of seventy pages, 
giving, in a series of topical paragraphs, and 
with the aid of a number of illustrations, clear 
information concerning the mechanism of vision, 
plain counsels as to the proper use of the eye, 
and forcible warnings against the abuses of it. 
We think it would be a good plan to put this 
book into practical service in schools. [Roberts 
Brothers.] 



Houston's Outlines of Natural Philosophy 
[Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger] may be de- 
scribed as a little catechism in natural science, 
wherewith, by means of well-directed questions 
and helpful answers, a teacher, and especially a 
parent, may guide a child's slow steps into the 
mysteries of the world around. W« have made 
a trial of it, and find that, with a little flexibility 
in the handling, it answers its purpose very well. 
— Harper's Annual Record of Science and In- 
dustry for 1877 is the seventh in its series, which 
constitutes a sort of traveling encyclopedia along 
the path of modem material progress. It 
requires a pretty good editorial pace to keep up 
with the telephone-Bells and phonograph -Edisons 
of our day ; but Prof. Baird, with his specialist 
assistants, does it, and the volume is important 
as a chronicle and useful for reference. A scien- 
tific necrology and bibliography for the year give 
it special value.— Dr. J. G. Batterson's Sketch- 
Book of the American Episcopate [J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.] is a collection of concise but minute 
biographies of the one hundred and eighteen 
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bishops of the Episcopal Church in this country, 
who were or had been in orders at the time of its 
publication. The arrangement is chronological, 
the information evidently careful and exact ; and 
appended is a list of the forty persons who have 
been elected to the Episcopal ofhce, but did not 
assume it for one reason or another. The book 
is a large and handsome one. — Rev. Lyman 
Abbbtt's illustrated commentaries on the Bible are 
rapidly advancing through the New Testament. 
The volume on Luke is now ready ; that on John 
is in preparation ; and Acts, is already published. 
Common consent gives this series a first place 
among the best popular helps for Bible study. 
[A. S. Barnes & Co.] — Twelve more of the 
recent discourses of Rev. O. B. Frothingham 
have been bound up into a volume, entitled The 
Rising and the Setting Faith, The " rising faith " 
is radical religion; the "setting," Christianity. 
This is the prevailing note of all. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.] 

Recent numbers of the Portfolio have fur- 
nished all that could be expected of that journal 
of solitary beauty and excellence. The etchings, 
in particular, have been among the finest of their 
class. [J. W. Bouton.] — The Christian Union, 
newspaper^ kos fallen into a commendable way of 
scissoring out some of its best articles, and re- 
printing them in hjMMdy pocket-pamphlet form. 
Among those treated ol late to this distinction 
are a series on How to Spend the Summer, A 
Layman's Thoughts on Preachings Mr. Beecher's 
notable sermon on The Background of Mystery^ 
and four articles on How to Study the BUde^ by 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. — Appleton's illustrated 
pamphlet on The Pacific Railroads contains what 
are, as a whole, the finest engravings of Rocky 
Mountain scenery which we have ever seen. With 
scarcely an exception they show work of unusual 
excellence, and some of them are remarkable for 
their richness and delicacy. 



SHAEESPEABIAHA. 



The careless transposition of stops, as well 
as of words and lines, by the printers of the 
First Folio, is often the occasion of obscurities, 
and consequent verbal emendations by the critics 
of the modern text. An instance occurs, as I 
have often thought, in the beautiful " Song " at 
the conclusion of Lov^s Labour's Lost : 

" When daisies pied, and violets blue. 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow^ hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight : 

The«uckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men," etc. 

Although ^ painting the meadows with delight '* 
may be strained to a meaning, yet it is pushing 
poetical license almost beyond reasonable limits. 
Warburton thought so, and printed the line : 

" Do paint the meadows mtuh bedigkt ; ** 

but this is by no means a happy alteration. I 
believe that nothing more is needed than to 
transpose the colon, or semicolon, from "delight" 
to "meadows ; " perhaps it would be still better 
to close the sentence here ; so we should read, 
as probably the poet intended : 

*' And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows. Wiih delight 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men," etc. 

I formerly thought Dr. Farmer's change of 



" cuckoo-buds " to cowslip-buds "wzs sound, owing 
perhaps to the compositor's eye having caught 
the word from the line below ; but the old text 
is right "Cuckoo-buds" is the common plant 
Ranunculus bulbosus, and the provincial name, in 
Warwickshire, for what we call buttercups, hinges- 
cups, butter-flowers, and goldcups. 

In the speech where Hamlet first sees the 
ghost of his father (I, iv, 45), I believe there 
occurs another instance of mis*punctuation. As 
printed in every edition, ancient and modern, 
excepting only Mr. Fumess's admirable " New 
Variorum," we have it thus : 

" Thou oom*st in such a questionable shape 
That 1 will speak to thee : IMl call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O, answer me! 
Let me not burst iu ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd tK>nes, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements," etc. 

This, if anything, is a flat anti-climax. Remove 
the colon after " Dane," and read thus : 

"rn call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father I — Royal Dane, O, answer me." 

and then we have a beautiful and touching cli- 
max. In representing this scene on the stage, I 
should suppose the Ghost, at the words, "I'll 
call thee, Hamlet," to start and make a halt; 
then, at the word " King," to turn slowly round 
and face the Prince, who would thus recognize 
his father's features, fall on his knees, and call 
him " Father ! " in a tone of deep and imploring 
affection ; I should imagine a pause of a moment 
or two before he speaks again, and then he would 
naturally address the Ghost by his more general 
appellation : " Royal Dane, O, answer me ! " - 

Although this seemingly self-evident reading 
was suggested by a correspondent of the St. 
James Chronicle in 1761, and approved by H. I. 
Pye ("Comments on the Commentators," p. 312), 
in 1807, it was not adopted ; but the editors kept 
on, one after another, printing the same old 
punctuation, as they did, during many years, 
another error, in the opening scene of The Tem- 
pest, thus : 

" Master. Boatowain I 

Boats. Here, master : what cheer ? 
Mast. Good : speak to the mariners," 

and this, too, amid "a tempest of thunder and 
lightning," and the ship on the point of being 
wrecked ! The colon of the Folio after " Good " 
is either a misprint for a comma, or it may have 
been used as an abbreviation for " Good friend," 
or " Good fellow." One would have thought 
this was palpable from the immediately subse- 
quent speeches, " Good boatswain, have care ; " 
" Nay, good, be patient ; " " Good, yet remember 
whom thou hast aboard." Regarding the pas- 
sage in Hamlet, I remember, when I was a boy, 
hearing Mr. Macready give it as above contended 
for ; and I was delighted to find it in Mr. Fur- 
ness's text, at last. He says, in his note on the 
passage : " Mr. Edwin Booth has informed me 
that his father always spoke the line thus, and 
that he himself has always so spoken it. I be- 
lieve Mr. Irving has also adopted it. To me it 
is unquestionably the true reading, and I have 
not hesitated to punctuate the text accordingly." 
Zanesville, O, Joseph Crosby. 



Errors in Mrs. Clarke's Concordance. P. 
364, under //fy^/a^, Caliban's "Freedom, heyday! 
heyday, freedom I freedom, heyday, freedom I " 
( Tempest, ii, 2, 190) is omitted. Messrs. Clark 
and Wright forgot this passage when they stated, 



in their note on Hamlet, iii, 4, 69 (Clarendon 
Press edition, p. 188) that " heyday occurs only 
as an exclamation in three other passages of 
Shakespeare." 

P. 517, under Mounting, the passage " mount- 
ing his eyes, he did discharge," etc., is wrongly 
assigned to Richard II, i, 2. It should be Henry 
VIII, i, 2. 

Errors in Abbott's Shakespearian Gram- 
mar. There are so many of these that I have 
not the patience to make a list of them, and you 
would hardly be willing to allow the space for 
printing them. The following, which is the first 
one I open to, is worse than the average : 

P. 46, § 55 : for 



read 



" I fear nathis^ what may be said against roe." 

Henry fV//, i, a, 213. 



<f 



I fear nothing 
What can be said against me." 

Henry Vltl, v, 1, 126. 



Here are three errors in a single quotation. 

On page 134, first line, " Rich. I 11^* should be 
''Rich. 11:' On page 136, fifth line, ''nightly 
magic'*^ should be "mighty magic.** On page 
137, last line but one, "iii, 6, 55" should be 
"iii, 6, 165." On page 140, "7 C, ii, 2, 331 " 
should be " y. C, ii, i, 331 ;" and in the first 
line on the next page " A. Y. L., i, i, 46 " should 
be " A. Y. L., i, 2, 18 ; " and so on. 

As I have sent several lists of these errors to 
Mr. Abbott, they may not be found in recent 
copies of the Grammar. W. J. RoLFE. 

Cambridge^ Mass. 

Hunter's Separate Plays. The separate 
plays, some thirty or forty of them, edited by 
Rev. John Hunter, M. A., and published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, are neatly 
printed, bound in flexible cloth covers, and pret- 
tier than the Clarendon Press plays. The notes 
are of fair quality, printed on the page with the 
text, like Hudson's, and generally full enough 
for helping the understanding. The text departs 
but slightly from the early authorities of 1623 
or later, except, of course, in avoiding the 
printers' blunders ; it is, however, " purified," as 
are Hudson's, Rolfe's, and the Clarendon Press 
series. Best of all, for some readers, the price 
is but one shilling each (35 cents here in our 
money). G. T. Fairchild. 

Lansing, Mich. 

We are quite curious to see Mr. Crowell's new 
one -volume edition of Shakespeare. Its price, 
$1.25, is certainly in its favor. 



IIOTES AND QITEBIES. 

76. The Angelas. Who is the author of 
the following lines : 



(I 



Hark to the Angelus sweetly ringing 

O^r hill and dale, 
Hark how the melodv maidens are singing 

Floats on the ^e. 



Philadelphia, 



J. B. S. 



We cannot discover. There is a song by Ch. Gounod, 
entitled " Ring; on Sweet Angelus " The " Angelas** is a 
prayer to the Virgin, instituted by Pope Urban II, begin- 
ning with the words : " Angelus Domini nuntiavit Mariae." 
There are three verses, each ending with " Ave Maria." 
The prayer is recited three times a day at the sound of a 
bell, called " The Angelus." This bell is still rung in some 
English parishes at morning and evening. 
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77. Bononcini and Handel. In Lecky's 
History of England in the i8th Century^ Vol. I, 
577, a famous squib about a musical squabble, 
by John Byrom, 1691-1763, is given thus : 

" Some say that Signor Bononcini 
Compared to Handel is a ninny; 
Others aver that to him Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange inat such difference should be 
^Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee." 

But our John Bartlett, whose Familiar Quetations 

are most carefully studied and edited for verbal 

accuracy, has it with variations in four out of the 

six lines : 

• " Some say, compared to Bononcini, 
That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this difference should be 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.'* 



Who is right? 
Boston, 



J. T. T. 



78. Tho' Lost to Sight, to Mem'ry Dear. 
The note below, just published in circular form, 
explains itself : 

THO' LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEM'RY 

DEAR. 

The following song was " composed for, and 
sun^ by, Mr. Augustus Braham. The words and 
music are by George Linley'^ (a song writer 
and compo^r), who was bom in 1798, and died 
in 1865. It is not known when the song was 
written. It was set to music and published by 
Cramer, Beale & Co., London, about 1848. 

Cambridge^ Mass. John Bartlett. 

Tho' loet to sif^ht to mem'ry dear 

Thou ever wilt remain ; 
One only hope my heart can cheer, 

The hope to meet agaun. 

Oh ! fondly on the past I dwell, 

And oft recall those hours 
When, wand'rins down the shady dell. 

We gathered the wild-flowers. 

Yes, life then seemed one pure delight, 

Tho' now each spot looks drear ; 
Yet^ tho' thy smile oe lost to sight. 

To mem'ry thou art dear. 
To mem'ry thou art dear. 

Oft in the tranquil hour of ni^^t. 

When stars illume the sky, 
I gaie upon each Orb of Light, 

And wish that thou wert by ; 

I think upon that happy time, 

That time so fondly lov'd. 
When last we heard the sweet bells chime. 

As thro' the fields we rov'd. 

Yea, life then seem'd one pure delight, 

Tho' now each spot looks drear; 
Yet, tho' thy smile be lost to sight, 

To mem'ry thou art dear. 
To mem'ry thou art dear. 



79. The Commune. Can you give me any 
information as to a reliable history of the Paris 
Commune ? w. B. v. 

Macon^ Ga, 

The Rise and Fall of the Pari* Commmm m iSjt. By 
W. Pembroke Fetridge. Harper & Brothen. 1871. This 
wnt-k will probably meet our correspondent's want 



HEWS AND VOTES. 



— The late Mr. Bloomfield H. Moore had a 
large and choice library at his Philadelphia home, 
and his wife is well known as the author of a 
much discussed novel, published a year or two 
since, entitled On Dangerous Ground, Mr. 
Moore began life with moderate means, but had 
acquired a large fortune, and had indulged his 
literary tastes in a generous though discriminat- 
ing measure. His collection was especially rich 



in the literature of Ireland, Ktissia, and America, 
and included many rarities, such, for example, as 
a large folio edition of Thomns k Kempis, printed 
from blocks under date of 1474. 

— The late Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, of 
Providence, R. I., had revised her poems for 
publication, and as a gentleman of literary habit 
was appointed her executor, it is presumed their 
appearance will not be delayed. She had indeed 
planned two volumes, one of poems and the 
other of prose, the leading feature of the latter 
to be the paper on " Poe and His Critics.** Mrs. 
Whitman's grave was so lined and bordered 
with evergreen at the time of her burial, that the 
earth was not visible. 

— Mr. Geo. S. Appleton was the third of the Ap- 
pleton brothers, sons of the late Daniel Appleton, 
the founder of the great publishing house bear- 
ing that name. He was b(Am in Boston in 1821, 
and was educated with particular care, acquiring 
the French, German, and Italian languages, and 
traveling extensively in the old world, by the 
time he was twenty-one. He was a publisher in 
Philadelphia for several years, and a member of 
the New York house only since 1865. ^^ ^^^ 
latter connection it was our privilege to have 
known him, and to have found in him one of the 
truest, wisest, and best of the friends of the Lit- 
erary World, One of the best sketches of Mr. 
Appleton was that printed the day after his 
death, in the New York Evening Post^ and it so 
exactly confirms the impressions we have always 
entertained of him that we copy the greater part 
of it here : 

To persons who knew him well, or who had 
won his confidence, Mr. Appleton was communi- 
cative and genial ; but in the presence of stran- 
gers he often was reticent and reserved. At all 
times, however, he was exceedingly sensitive. 
Though occasionallv subject to strange moods of 
depression — when ne seemed to be oblivious to 
much that was happening around him — he was 
frequently very joyous and sanguine. He knew 
what a good story is, and could tell one with fine 
effect. Many of his friends will remember how 
successfully he could keep a table-full of guests 
in merriment. Yet he cannot be said to have 
been very fond of what is called social life. His 
delight when away from business was in his home, 
and of his family he was exceedingly fond ; yet 
work to him was always a pleasure, and his devo- 
tion to the detaiils of the operations of the firm 
was greater than that of any other partner. For 
the fine arts his liking had become a passion. 
Perhaps no publisher in this -city ever understood 
and enjoyed the best features of a good engrav- 
ing as ne did ; and while he was in Philadelphia 
the series of juvenile books got out under his au- 
spices were notable for the beauty of their illus- 
trations and of their general appearance. 

The persons in his employ always knew what 
to expect of Mr. George Appleton. He never 
scolded anv of them, he never threatened nor 
domineerea. If a man fell much behind either 
in faithfulness or intelligence, that man's head 
was very likely to be "chopped off" without 
warning or ceremony. When " Mr. George " 
shrueged his shoulders, it was generally under- 
stood that something had gone wrong, and 
somebody had better be caretul ; but there was 
no reprimanding and rarely any fault-finding. On 
the other hand, diligence and competence were 
invariably recognised, and often substantially re- 
warded. "You earned more last year than your 
salary ; your salary will be increased next year, 
and you will find an extra amount to your credit 
for last year," is the sort of talk that some of the 
persons in his employ will remember to have lis- 
tened to ; and when, perhaps, they were feeling 
just a little tired from overwork, it would not 



have been strange if they had heard him say in 
his bluff hearty way : " Go off, take a vacation, 
take your wife along ; V\\ pay the expenses and 
get some one to do your work while you arc 
away." 

In the highest sense of the term, Mr. Appleton 
was a religious man. His nature was reverential, 
and his life devout. In spite of his vigorous 
likes and dislikes he was as good a judge of men 
as of books. His duties as a citizen ne performed 
with singular and conscientious exactness, though 
for "politics " he cared nothing, nor was there in 
the gift of his fellow-citizens any office that 
could charm him from business or from home. 
A more modest man perhaps never entered his es- 
tablishment ; and the last thing that would have 
pleased him would be a printed tribute to his 
worth. Yet the Horatian Integer Vitot might ap- 
propriately be sung over his grave. 

—The following lines, by Mr. S. C. Hall, 
were recently published in the London Echo in 
commemoration of the 54th anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. HalPs wedding day : 

'* Yes I we go gently down the hill of life. 
And thank our God at every step we go : 

The husband-lover and the sweetheart-wife. 
Of creeping age what do we care or know ? 

Each savs to each : ' Our fourscore years, thrice told. 
Would leave us young : ' the Soul is never okL 

" What is the Grave to us ? can it divide 
The destiny of two by God made one ? 

We step across, and reach the other side. 
To know our blended life is but begun. 

These fading faculties are sent to say 
Heaven is more near to-day than yesterday." 

— We do not know what the publishers a.<t a 
fraternity think of such cheapening of good lit- 
erature, but we are very clear that to a very large 
part of the public, and for very important pur- 
poses of the general good, the new "Franklin 
Square Library" of the Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers is a great boon. We have hardly yet 
commended this enterprise in tHe terms it de- 
serves. The excellent qualities of the early 
issues give promise of a series of real value, 
and the form, print, and price combine to make 
books — if books these unbound sheets may prop- 
erly be called -^ which must find many buyers. 

— Twenty-one American publishers are rep- 
resented at the Paris Exhibition by their printed 
books ; the contributions being massed in a sin- 
gle alcove, perhaps ten feet square, and exam- 
ination being facilitated by a descriptive cata- 
logue. — M. Henri Martin, the historian, and M. 
Renan, the theologian, have been elected to the 
seats in the French Academy formerly held by 
Thiers and Claude Bernard. — Mr. Stanley's nar- 
rative of African discovery is out in London, 
and very interesting it proves to be. — The Fir- 
min-Didot Library, which has just been sold in 
Paris, was the largest and finest private collection 
of books in the French capital, and its rarities, of 
which there were many, brought large prices. — 
Mr. Swinburne projects a new dramatic dic- 
tionary. 

— A Goethe Society has been formed at Vien- 
na, much after the model of the Shakespeare 
societies in England. — A large portion of the 
Latin works of Wiclif, which are mostly still in 
manuscript, at Vienna, have been transcribed by 
Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg of Dresden, and will be 
published by him with careful historical and 
critical notes. A first part will consist of polem- 
ical tracts; a second, of ecclesiastical treatises. 
— Signor Sacchi, of Cremona, has begun the 
publication, in installments, of / Tipografi Ebrei 
di Soncino^ a careful and elaborate mono- 
graph on Gerson and other Jewish printers who. 
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in the early days of printing, devoted themselves 
to the production of editions of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Talmud. — The Posthumous Poems 
ofPhilothie O'Nedtiy (Phoebus ! what a name ! ) 
have been published in Paris. His real name 
was Auguste Marie Dondey, which he afterward 
changed to Th^ophile Dondey, and this in turn 
to the grotesque one above given. 

— Mr. William Black is yachting it among the 
Hebrides ; picking up materials, perhaps, for a 
new novel. — Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is summer- 
ing in Florence, and has there lately addressed 
an illustrious audience in French, on '* French 
Education." — Prof. Farinelli of the same city is 
giving in London a series of nine readings on 
Dante*s Inferno. — The eldest daughter of 
•'Christopher North," the widow also of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, has recently died in Scotland at 
the age of 65. — Mr. Henry James, Jr., has been 
elected a member of the London Reform Club. 
»-Mr. Edward Arber, the editor of various En- 
glish reprints and transcripts, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of English Literature at Uni- 
versity College, London. 

— Ginn & Heath of Boston, announce an edi- 
tion of Milton's ** Lycidas," with notes by Prof. 
Homer B. Sprague. — J. B. Lippincott & Co. will 
reprint a scries of Annotated Poems of English 
Authors^ now appearing in England, to include 
Scott's "Lady of the Lake," Cowper's "Task," 
Gray's "Elegy," and Goldsmith's "Traveller" 
and "Deserted Village." They. have also re- 
published George Sale's edition of the Koran^ at 
the low price of $2.00. — D. Lothrop & Co. will 
put into book form Miss Emma E. Brown's excel- 
lent series of papers on the Toilers of the Boston 
Streets, and Lucy Cecil White's Story of English 
Literature for Young People^ both of which 
have been appearing in Wide Awake, — Roberts 
Brothers announce for September, a volume of 
Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson by her 
niece. Miss Girardine Macpherson ; Fords, How- 
ard & Hulburt a Biographical Memoir of Mr. 
Bryant by Gen. James Grant Wilson ; and G. P. 
Putnam's Sons a statistical and descriptive vol- 
ume on American Colleges by Charles F. Thwing. 

— Eugene L. Didier of Baltimore is preparing a 
History of American Publishers, which, if well 
prepared, will be a work of much interest and 
value. 

— A Life of Earl Beaconsfield, by T. P. 
O'Connor, is in press of MuUan & Son, London. 

— The English market has been ordering Miss 
Stebbins's Life of Charlotte Cushman by cable. — 
More of the diary and correspondence of Henry 
Crabb Robinson is promised to the lovers of 
personal reminiscences, the material already 
published being only a portion. — The works of 
Provost- Paradol are being translated into En- 
glish. — Spielhagen has a new novel in hand, the 
scene of which is Prussia. It will be published 
in September. — A shilling weekly serial, The 
Lives of the Cardinals, is about to be started in 
London. It will run through seventy- five num- 
bers, each with a biography, photograph, and 
autograph. — A new translation of the Arabian 
Nights is preparing in England. — Dr. Ziebig, of 
Dresden, has issued a second edition of his 
History and Literature of Short-hand, now by far 
the most nearly complete work upon the subject. 

— Bismarck is the subject of a two-volume work 



about to appear in Leipzig. — A banquet was 
given in Berlin July 2d, in honor of the visiting 
correspondents, and the first toast, in honor of 
the Emperor William, was proposed by Berthold 
Auerbach. Spielhagen also made a short Sf>eech 
on the relations of journalists and authors. — A 
number of letters in Latin between Milton and 
Herman Mylius, Councillor to the Count of 
Oldenburg, have been discovered in Berne. — 
Translations of Mr. Smiles's Self-Help have ap- 
peared in Asia, India, and Japan, and now in 
Spain ; leaving Turkey the only European na- 
tion which lacks. 

— Dr. Cunningham Geikie's Life of Christ has 
reached a second edition. — The present Duke of 
Wellington has brought out the eighth volume of 
the Despatches, etc, of his father, the hero of 
Waterloo. — A History of Provencal Life and 
Literature in the Middle Ages, by Francis Huef- 
fer, and Mr. Trelawncy's Records of Shelley, By- 
r&n and the Author, are among the more valuable 
and interesting of recent English publications. — 
The work of reproducing the Shakespeare 
Quartos in,^ simile is steadily advancing under 
Mr. Furnivall's superintendence. ^Mr. Alan 
Bagot, a mining engineer, has put together some 
notes on the causes and prevention of Accidents 
in Mines, which should be consulted by all in 
charge of .such works in this country. [C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.] — Southey's Life of Nelson and 
Scott's Rokeby, each suitably edited, will follow 
in turn in Rivingtons' " English School Classics." 
— Joaquin Miller publishes in London a new 
volume of poems. Songs of Far Away Lands, 
dedicated to Lord Houghton. — Marcus Ward & 
Co. announce a new biographical series under 
the general title of " The New Plutarch." Lives 
of Victor Emanuel, Judas Maccabaeus, Haroun 
Alraschid, Richelieu, and Hannibal, by various 
writers, are to be among the first voIume$. — The 
Fourth Congress of Oriental Scholars will be 
held at Florence, September 12-18, "should the 
peace of Europe not be disturbed." — Among 
forthcoming publications of the Old French Text 
Society will be a collection of all the " Farces, 
Soties, Cris, Monologues, et Sermons joyeux " of 
the early French stage. 



MARRIED. 

Boyeien — Ke«n. In New York City, June 27, 
Hjalntar Ujorth Boyesen to Elizabeth M. Keen. 

Crosby — Fillmore. In Zanesville, O., July s, Joseph 
Crosby to Agnes Fillmore. 

Pope— Tennyson. At St. Giles's, Oxford, Tulv 1-6, 
Rev. K. W. M. Pope, B. D., Divinity Lecturer of Worces- 
ter College and Curate of St. Giles's, to Miss Cecilia Mary 
Tennyson, niece of the Poet Laureate. 

DIED. 

Hardy. In London, June so, Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardv, 74 years ; Deputy Keeper of Public Records, edi- 
tor of many publications under the Record Commission, 
and a contributor in various ways to English historical 
archaeology. 

Peters. In Edinburgh, June 37, James Peters, 78 years; 
cashier of Thomas Nelson & Sons, and for 63 years in the 
employment, first of Thomas Nelson, Senior, and latterly 
of the present firm. 

Whitman. In Providence, R. I.. June 27, Mrs. Sarah 
Helen Whitman, 65 years ; author of Hours 0/ Lift and 
Otktr Poenu (1853),. Edgar A. Foe and His Critics 
(1859), and various critical essays on European writers. 

Moore. In Philadelphia, July 5, Bloomfield H. Moore, 
60 years. 

Appleton. In Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, July 7, George 
Swett Appleton, in his 57th year. 

Mason. In Allston, Mo., Julv 13, Thomas Mason ; a 
humorous writer of considerable local reputation over the 
signature of " I. X. Peck." 

Hunt. In Boston, July 23, Rev. Samuel Hunt. 6« 
years ; formerly the private secretary of the late Vice Pres- 
ident Wilson, and the tatter's assistant in the preparation of 
The Rise and Fall o/the Slavs Power in A merica. 



HEW PUBLIOAyiOirS. 

FICTION. 

Cot.. DuNwoDDiB, MiixiONAiRB. Harper & Brothers. 
Paper. 750. 

A Bbautiful Woman. L«on Brook. Do. Do. 
Sheets. loc. 

Christinb Brownlbb's Ordbal. Do. Do. ioc. 

Mr. Pbtbr Crbwitt. The Author of "That Husband 
of Mine.*'* Lee & Shepard. Paper. yac 

NoBODY*s Husband. Lee & Shepard. Paper. 50c. 

Akiadnb. Henry Gr^ville. D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

SombbodyElsb G. p. Lathrop. Roberto Brothers. $1.3$. 

Margarbthb. From the German of E. Juncker by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. J. B. I4ppiiioott & Co. $i'5o. 

Pilijomb. From the Danish of Wilhelm BergsCe by D. 
G. Hubbard. Lodcwood, Brooks & Co. $1.00. 

Maoamb Pompadour's Gartbr. Gabriellek de St. 
Andre. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper. 50c. 

KiNDUNG Wood Jimmy. Edward A. Rand. American 
Tract Society. f i.oo 

Thb Crbw of thb Sam Wbluir. John Habberton. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Paper. 75c. 

Six to Onb. Edward Bellamy. Do. Do. 75c. 

Thb Pridb of Lifb. Jane, Lady Scott T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. $1.00. 

Thb Biro of Pa.ssagb. J. Sheridan Le Fanu. D. 
Appleton & Co. Paper. ssc 
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MB. OBOWELUS SHAEESPEABi;* 

THIS is an exceedingly clear and hand- 
some reprint, as regards the text, of 
what is widely known as the " Globe Edi- 
tion" set forth by Messrs. Clarke and 
Wright, of Cambridge, England. In respect 
of print and paper, the book leaves nothing 
to be desired ; albeit the type is indeed 
small, as must needs be the case in order to 
compass the whole in so compact a form. 

The learned editors very seldom, if ever, 
attempt themselves to make any corrections 
of the ancient text, and are very slow and 
reluctant to admit such corrections made or 
proposed by others. This conservatism 
they carry further indeed than some highly 
judicious Shakespearians would approve; 
but the error, if it be one, is at least on the 
safe side. There are hundreds of passages 
in Shakespeare, where the right reading is, 
and will probably long continue to be, more 
or less in doubt ; where the old text either 
yields no sense at all or a sense clearly 
wrong, and where such corrections as would 
be entirely satisfactory to all are, to say the 
least, exceedingly difficult And, indeed, it 
may be said generally, that the work of text- 
ual rectification in this great classic is just 
the nicest and most delicate art involved in 
the whole province of modern editorship. 
This, however, is something from our pres- 
ent purpose. 

Besides the text and the erudite and elab- 
orate glossary of the " Globe Edition," we 
have here a careful and accurate " Index to 
Familiar Passages," and also a like " Index 
to the Characters in the Pljiys." These ad- 
ditions not a little enhance the practical value 



*The Complete Works of Shakespeare. Thomas V. 
Crowell. 



of the book, and cannot but be of general 
service to the general reader. 

The workmanship throughout is honest 
and true ; modest, withal, in its bearing, and 
puts forth no claims but what are really 
made good. In these days of high sound- 
ing manifestoes it is decidedly refreshing to 
light upon a work that so amply performs 
what it promises. On the whole, of all the 
cheap one-volume editions of the world^s 
greatest poet, there is none that may be 
more safely or more confidently recom- 
mended to the public. H. N. Hudson. 



VABOISSnS. 



"ring of ambthyst."] 



[from MRS. ROIXINS*S 

If haply in these pages you should read 
Aught that seems true to human nature, true 
To neavenly instincts; — if they speak to you 

Of love, of sorrow, faith without a creed. 

Of doubt, of hope, of longing,— or indeed 
Of any pain or joy the poet knew 
A heart could feel, — think not to find a clue 

To his own heart, — its gladness or its need. 

From a deep spring with tangled weed o'ergrown 
The poet parts the leaves ; if they who pass, 
Bending tu look down through the tall, wild grass, 

By winds of heaven faintly overblown, 
Should start to see there, dimly in a glass. 

Some face, — 'tis not the poet's, but their own ! 



BEOENT POETIOAL LITEBATUBE* 

THERE is no kind of literature whose 
limits are more faintly drawn than 
humorous poetry. The boundaries of wit 
and stupidity, unlike as the two regions are, 
lie near each other, and in the border-land 
between it is sometimes uncertain on which 
side a piece belongs. For this reason, per- 
haps, collections of humorous verse are few, 
this of Mr. Rossiter Johnson's being, the 
preface states, the first that has appeared 
within twenty years. The book has been 
compiled, confessedly, in a desultory way, 
and the editor's single aim has been to fill 
" a convenient volume " with " pieces of this 
character." A number of the selections are 
either stupid or coarse. Such are ",Misad- 
ventures at Margate " (p. 22), " The Nose " 
(p. 83), " K. K. Can't Calculate " (p. 151X " A 
Threnody" (p. 191), "Love's Moods and 
Tenses " (p. 205), and worst of all, ** A Coun- 
try Courtship" (p. 231). Mr. Johnson's 
own contributions, also, make a large de- 
mand upon the critic's charity. For the 
most part, however, the pieces answer well 
the compiler's end. Among the older 
humorists, English and American, Hood and 
Thackeray, Holmes, and Lowell, and Saxe, 
are fairly represented ; and among the later, 
Gilbert, the author of the " Bab Ballads," 
Calverley, the prince of parodists, and Bret 
Harte. Southey's " March to Moscow," 

'^Play-Day Poems. Edited by Rossiter Johnson. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The Electra of Sophocles. By Nicholas Longworth. 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

The Ring uf Amethyst. By Alice Wellington Rollins. 
0. P. Putnam's Sons. 

A Modem Hebrew Poet. By A. S. Isaacs. New York : 
Office of the Jetouk Messenger. 



Burns's "Tarn O'Shanter," and Cowper's 
"John Gilpin" will be remembered by every 
one; while Praed's "Belle of the Ball," 
Dobson's "Virtuoso," and Locker's "Nice 
Correspondent " deserve to be better known. 
From the college papers we notice two bal- 
lads by Henry Beers, and Fred Loring's 
" Fair Millinger," and we suggest (for the next 
edition) two more from the Harvard Advo- 
cate of equal excellence, " An Anciente Bal- 
lade," and " A Yarn," both by J. C. Good- 
win. It is carrying humor a little too far to 
ascribe to Mr. Longfellow the parody on 
" Excelsior " in " pidgin-English," " Topside 
Galah." The book is well printed, and the 
indices are excellent 

Mr. Longworth, a young lawyer and judge 
in the Court of Common Pleas in Cincinnati, 
presents, as his first contribution to litera- 
ture, a version of a drama of Sophocles, 
" The Electra^'* The measure he has chosen 
is the heroic verse, arranged generally in 
rhyming couplets, but occasionally in stan- 
zas, and, in a single instance, Electra's 
lament for Orestes, exchanged for the ana- 
paestic tetrameter. The work is properly a 
paraphrase, rather than a translation, as the 
dialogues have been often abridged, and the 
original treated generally with great free- 
dom. The wisdom of rendering any Greek 
poet in this fashion is questionable. Even 
Pope's Homer cannot be called a success, 
and least of all is the effort desirable in the 
case of Sophocles, the most exact and artis- 
tic of all the Greeks, whose words and 
thoughts alike are as exquisitely fitted to 
each other as the parts of a mosaic. 

Compare, for instance, the following lines 
with this literal rendering : 

" as some worn-out charger, when he hears. 
The distant battle thunder in his ears. 
Stretches his stiffened limbs^ and shakes his mane. 
And stamps with eager hoof the grassy plain. 
So thy enfeebled arm, but steadfast will, 
Duth urge us on, and follow constant still." — pp. 2, 3. 

'* As a noble steed, even though he be old, in dangers 
loses not his spirit, but holds his ear erecty so likewise tl:ou 
both urgest us on, andthyseif among the first aidest." 

The single particular which Sophocles marks 
is lost, and tliree details are substituted 
for it, but which is the more pertinent and 
forceful comparison ? In many places, how- 
ever, the version is faithful, and its faults 
we ascribe ratlier to the style of verse than 
to the author. Rhyme is too rigid to be 
used in rendering a Greek drama. We no- 
tice several incomplete lines, and poor 
rhymes such as protector and scepter^ day 
and misery. A few misprints occur, also. 
Pylades is accented in the Greek, not in the 
English way. The repeated translation of 
yvvatxpi by ladies is incongruous, and re- 
minds us of a clergyman of whom we once 
heard, who wished to change woman to lady 
in St. John xx : IS- Occasional foot-notes 
would improve the book, and the reader 
needs to be reminded of the story of Myr- 
tilus and Amphiaraus, misspelled Amphiarus 
on p. 77. 
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The Ring of Amethyst is a little book of 
short poems prefaced with a four-fold dedi- 
cation: to George Eliot, to D. M. R., to 
the Critic, and to the Reader, and an addi- 
tional Proem. Then follow two companion 
pieces, "Joy " and " Pain," in each of which 
a graceful triple comparison is drawn be- 
tween the heart and a cup, a gem, and a nest 
Of the other verses, the lines upon " Sum- 
ner" have had the widest circulation, and 
will be remembered by many readers. " An- 
dromeda," a cry for deliverance from the lips 
of the distressed Greek maiden, is con- 
ceived in a classic spirit, and betrays more 
force and passion than the author has else- 
where shown. " October " deserves notice, 
also, as, next to " Andromeda," it is the best 
bit of blank verse in the book. Many of the 
pieces are sonnets, but as a rule they are 
not written with sufficient care. One, how- 
ever, "Foresight," is exceptionally good, 
while the following are also worthy of notice, 
" Narcissus " (from the dedication), " Brutus 
at Philippi," "Sight," and "Experience." 
The book is written in a pleasant style, and 
abounds in graceful turns of expression, but 
the quality of the thought is slight, and the 
verses would be improved by study and care. 
We notice also a tendency to the abuse of 
adjectives, as in the poem on " Indian Sum- 
mer," where we find a delicate gladness^ deli- 
cate haze, and delicate air. 

In A Modern Hebrew Poet, the editor of 
the Jewish Messenger opens to English 
readers a path into the unknown land of 
modern Hebrew literature. Short and nar- 
row as the path is, the field is so full of in- 
terest that we hope our guide will lead us 
farther in the same direction. This Modem 
Hebrew Poet, Moses Chaim Luzzatto, was 
bom at Padua in 1 707. His father, a wealthy 
merchant, discovering early the studious 
tastes of his son, threw open to him his 
library, and gave him a teacher in Hebrew 
and Latin. Through this teacher's influ- 
ence, the youth joined a society devoted to 
the study of the Kabbala, which so colored 
his life and thought that he became suspected 
by his stricter brethren, and was finally 
driven from his native city, on account, it 
would seem, of certain Messianic preten- 
sions. After a few years in Amsterdam, he 
went to the Holy Land, and died of fever at 
Akka in 1746. His poetical genius, to us of 
chief interest, ripened early. At the age of 
fourteen, he wrote an elegy, and at sixteen, 
a drama on " Samson and the Philistines," 
while at twenty, he had composed one hun- 
dred and fifty psalms, closely following those 
of the Bible. Of his style and thought our 
author says : 

"Under his master- touch, the holy language 
acquires the eloquence of old. In the strains he 
evokes, we think unconsciously of the divine 
sincers of the past. In the purity and sublimity 
of his thoughts, the chords of the prophets are 
half -stii red from their long silence." 



Tl«rO HOVELS or ENGLISH LIFE* 

IT has been remarked of late that the com- 
plexities of English life offer to the nov- 
elist an easier and more fruitful field than 
do our own simpler social organizations. 
This would appear to be true, judging from 
the large yearly product of British fiction, 
which, dealing with pretty much the same 
scenery and facts, yet contrives to avoid 
sameness, and secure a sufficient amount of 
variety and fresh incident. Here, for in- 
stance, are two new volumes of the pretty 
" Leisure Hour Series." The scene of both 
is England. Both are peopled with quiet 
country families of corresponding rank in 
life, both contrive to be interesting while 
keeping strictly within these limited bounds, 
and yet they differ as widely one from the 
other in character as in treatment. Of 
course this might be equally true of two sep- 
arate stories the scene of which was laid in 
Connecticut or Ohio. But when one reflects 
that these are but two of perhaps twenty 
novels, published this year under similar 
conditions and with almost similar success, 
and that the last year, the year before, and 
the year before that gave birth to as many 
more of the same general excellence, even 
patriotism is forced to admit that neither 
Connecticut or Ohio can compete in mate- 
rial with this. We have our share of human 
nature, more than our share of fine natural 
scenery ; but it requires a master touch to 
deal successfully with either. On the other 
hand we have the advantage — and the dis- 
advantage — of possessing but few of those 
side-issues and complications which spring 
out of the very structure of older and 
more artificial communities; and which, 
pleasantly united in many ways in our per- 
sonal experience, are a real loss to the story- 
teller, to whom they afford innumerable hints 
and helps for the practice of his art. 

Hat/iercourt, whose plot is the reverse of 
sensational, deals with the fortunes of Lilias 
and Mary Western, the daughters of a poorly 
beneficed clergyman in a country parish. 
They are simple fortunes — involving no 
tragedy worse than a somewhat ambiguously 
explained will, whose conditions interfere 
for a while with the happiness of one pair of 
lovers. But in the end ail is made right; 
one sister marries the man she has always 
liked, the other the man she has always dis- 
liked, both are equally happy, and the happi- 
ness comes from natural and credible causes. 
Much grace and freshness of style go to 
the telling of this well-bred and pleasant 
story, and as, for all its uneventfulness, it is 
thoroughly interesting, we can safely and 
cordially recommend it to such readers in 
search of an agreeable book for the season, 

* Hathercourt. By Mrs. Molesworth. Leisure Hour 
Series. Henry Holt & Co. 

Maid ElHce. By Theo. Gift. Henry Holt & Co. 



as are willing to dispense with the cayenne 
and mustard with which so much of our mod- 
ern fiction is spiced. 

Maid Ellice is a work of different caliber. 
It is full of force, and there is real original- 
ity and life in its characters, from the old 
Saxon Squire, full of droll contempt for Nor- 
man ways and the Norman stock, to Maid 
Ellice herself, fair, quaint, winsome, half 
English, half Spanish, all womanly and lov- 
able. Margaret Heme, the old Squire's 
daughter, is another admirable bit of por- 
traiture, with her sullen beauty, her restless 
discontent, utter ignorance of the world and 
power of fierce self-devotion to an idea — 
or a man. The wild, rich Devonshire scen- 
ery is well depicted, and there are touches of 
vivid and concise humor here and there 
which give point to the narrative. Take, for 
example, this picture in three scratches : 

" A maiden answered the summons ; no rural 
Venus, but of a sort who seem especially born 
for the service of small lodging-house keepers ; 
something over four feet high by three broad, 
arms like windmills, legs like bedposts, face like 
a peony and perpetually embellished by an equal 
proportion of grin and chicken-pox. 

* Did *ee ring fur I, sir ? * she asked modestly, 
the grin predominating in the present instance." 

By the carelessness of a proof-reader the 
first edition of this striking little tale was 
sent out disfigured by numerous blemishes. 
The publishers desire to give the widest no- 
tice of their request that all such imperfect 
copies should be returned to them for replace- 
ment with corrected ones, at their expense. 



OSEEB'S HISTOBT OF THE ESaLISH 

PEOPLE* 

TO write any history at all worthy of the 
name is an achievement. To write a 
really great history would seem to demand a 
combination of all literary qualities known 
to man. The dramatic faculty, the critical, 
the inductive ; grasp, analysis, enthusiasm ; 
fair-mindedness, humor, charm; the gift of 
making pictures, of comprehending and 
defining character; all these and more are 
required in that wonderful composite, the 
historian ; and the difficulties of his task 
would seem to redouble when in addition he 
sets out to be concise, to write a " short " 
history. It is high tribute to Mr. Green, 
therefore, to say that in both these hard 
things he has realized a marked success. 
His History of the English People, enlarged 
from his former Short History, is justly 
to be ranked among great histories, and 
viewed relatively it is still a " short " one. 
Nor is this a light recommendation. To 
this over-busy age the reading of history, in 
the large, old-fashioned sense of the word, 
has become an* impossibility. Faute de 



* A History of the English People. By John Richard 
Green. Vols. I and II. Harper & Brothers. 
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tnicux modern mankind has been forced to 
content itself with the pemmican-Iike diet of 
abstracts and synopses ; and a very hearty 
grace will be said over this new condensed 
food, this pemmican expanded to feast, by 
many who have found the bare bones of 
history dry and unrelishing, but who could 
by no possibility make time for that regular 
and deliberate meal of many courses, spread 
by historians of the past. 

Searching after the secret of the present 
successful brevity, we by no means light 
on it in a moment. Nothing important, 
nothing tellings in the way of detail is 
omitted from his narrative. We miss a few 
time-worn anecdotes. Bruce's spider does 
not spin, King Alfred's cakes do not burn, 
nor does the moral Knut rebuke his court- 
iers ; but in their stead we have a mass of 
fresh, illustrative material which is far more 
than an equivalent. It is by no desiccating 
process that Mr. Greenes triumph of pictur- 
esque condensation is accomplished, but 
rather by an unequaled gift of selection, of 
saying things admirably in a few words, and 
by giving his readers results instead of 
processes. Compared with the finished and 
elaborate portraitures of such writers as 
Froude or Motley, his character-drawings 
may be termed sketchy, but they are the 
croquis of a master — vivid, distinct, and 
charged with the subtlest touches of real 
life. The extract from the first volume, 
descriptive of Chaucer's life and work, 
which we published in a late number, is 
in point Here is another, a portrait of 
Edward I : 

"Edward's very temper was English to the 
core. In good as in evil he stands out as the 
tvpical representative of the race he ruled, like 
tnein wilful and imperious tenacious of his 
rights, indomitable in his pride, dogged, stubborn, 
slow of apprehension, narrow in sympathy, but 
like them, too, Just in the main, unselfish, labo- 
rious, conscientious, haughtily observant of truth 
and self-respect, temperate, reverent of duty and 
religious. It is this oneness with the character 
of his people which parts the temper of Edward 
from what had till now been the temper of his 
house. He inherited indeed from the Angevins 
their fierce and passionate wrath; his punish- 
ments, when he punished in anger, were without 
pity ; and a priest, who ventured at a moment of 
storm into his presence with a remonstrance, 
dropped dead from sheer fright at his feet But 
his nature had nothing of the hard selfishness, 
the vindictive obstinacy, which had so long char- 
acterized the house of Anjou. . . . ' No man 
ever asked mercy of me,' he said in his old a^e, 
'and was refused.' . . . Beneath the stern im- 
periousness of his outer bearing lay, in fact, a 
strange tenderness and sensitiveness of affection. 
Every subject throughout his realm was drawn 
closer to tne King who wept bitterly at the news 
of his father*s death thought it gave him a crown, 
whose fiercest burst of vengeance was called 
out by an insult to his mother, whose crosses 
rose as memorials of love and sorrow at every 
spot where his wife's bier rested. . . . He was 
the first English ruler since the conquest who 
loved his people with a personal love and craved 
for their love back again. To his trust in them 
we owe our Parliament, to his care for them the 
great statutes which stand in the fore front of our 
laws. Even in her struggles with him, England : 
understood a temper which was so perfectly her I 



own, and the quarrels between King and people 
durine his reign, are quarrels where, doggedly as 
they fought, neither disputant doubted for a mo- 
ment the worth ahd affection of the other. Few 
scenes in our history are more touching than a 
scene in the long contest over the charter, when 
Edward stood race to face with his people in 
Westminster Hall, and with a sudden burst of 
tears owned himself frankly in the wrong." 

Of the five volumes to compose "The 
History of the English People" the first 
two have appeared, carrying the reader from 
the earliest settlement of Britain by the 
Angles to the death of Queen Elizabeth in 
1603. The remaining three are promised 
shortly, and the completed work will take its 
place beside Macaulay and Froude, a note- 
worthy addition to the already brilliant group 
of histories which have enriched this cen- 
tury. 

THE EBLIGION OF THE PAE8I8.* 

THIS is the second edition of a learned 
and valuable work, making Vol. XI in the 
" English and Foreign Philosophical Libra- 
ry." The book is one to be not only read 
but studied, and will prove profoundly inter- 
esting to the student of the ethnic religions, 
and in particular to those interested in the 
religions or languages of India. The sub- 
ject is treated in four essays and an appen- 
dix. The first essay reviews the *history of 
ancient and modem researches into the re- 
ligion of the Parsis : the second essay dis- 
cusses the languages of the Parsi scriptures : 
the third essay treats of the nature and con- 
tents of the Zend-A vista ; the fourth essay 
relates to the origin and development of 
Zoroastrianism, and contains a very interest- 
ing statement of its relations to Brahmanism. 
The appendix supplies some additional 
translations from the Avista and some notes 
describing Parsi ceremonies. 

The author treats the religion of Zoroas- 
ter as a pure monotheism, the elevation of 
subordinate beings into deities being a later 
corruption. 

•• Zarathushtra's [Zoroaster] conception of 
Ahuramazda as the Supreme Being is perfectly 
identical with the notion of Elohtm (God) or 
Jihmfah^ which we find in the books of the Old 
Testament" 

Zarathushtra's dualism is resolved into the 
conception of two primeval principles in the 
nature of things, coalescing equally in Ahura- 
mazda himself, but afterwards corrupted 
and separated by the followers of Zarathush- 
tra into two distinct beings. Like all great 
movers of the race, it appears that Zarathush- 
tra had his forerunners; and that "great 
religious struggle, the consequence of which 
was the entire separation of the ancient Ira- 
nians from the Brahmans and the founda- 
tion of the Zoroastrian religion," is a curious 
and recondite chapter of history. The 



• Haug's Religion of the Pareis. Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 



meaning of Avista, Zend and Pftzand come 
clearly out upon study; but there is no one 
page or passage which sets forth their differ- 
ent and related meanings systematically in 
one statement, as we think there should be. 
The reader is obliged to arrive at a clear un- 
derstanding of this intricate matter by the 
comparison of many different places. The 
relation of the Pahlavi and P^bcand tongues, 
by which a rendering from one to the other 
is not to be called a translation but a trans- 
literation, is very curious. Zarathushtra ap- 
pears to have laid great stress upon agricul- 
ture : indeed this is a significant fact, for the 
separation of the Iranians from the Brah- 
mans seems to have been the struggle be- 
tween a pastoral and hence restless and 
predatory people and their Iranian brethren 
who were beginning to cultivate the soil and 
wished to remain undisturbed in one place. 
Therefore the Devas, the deities of the ma- 
rauding Brahmans, were denounced as de- 
mons, and their resistance to agriculture is 
recited in a verse of the Vendidad in the 
Zend-Avista : 

" When barley occurs, then the demons hiss ; 
ih 



When thrasning <iccurs, ihen the demons whine ; 
When grinding occurs, then the demons roar ; 
When nour occurs, then the demons flee." 



The English of this German author would 
be accounted excellent even in a native. It 
is clear, idiomatic, and forcible. We notice 
but one error; he says different to in one 
instance instead of different from. But this 
is not to be wondered at, since writers native 
to the tongue frequently commit this error, 
especially in England. But it i> an error, 
notwithstanding, and an awkward expres- 
sion ; and it has no warrant in the Latin ex- 
cept in a rare, post-classical or poetical usage 
with the dative. The volume is excellently 
printed and published. 



HEALTH OH H0B8E-BA0K.* 

THE man on horse-back, in Dr. Durant's 
opinion, ought, other things being 
equal, to be the healthiest man in the world. 
If he be already well he will keep well, and 
if he be sick he will get well ; that is, pro- 
vided his illness be not of an acute order, 
or of one or two especial kinds. But the 
hygienic character of horse-back riding is 
here declared in the strongest terms, and for 
many of the diseases to which flesh is heir 
it is represented as a certain cure. 

Dr. Durant, who is a New York physician 
of place and repute, treats his subject in a 
very thorough and workmanlike manner. 
The essay is, indeed, more elaborately sci- 
entific than is needed for the best popular 
effect, but the weight of this quality will 
commend itself to professional readers, many 
of whom will find their attention directed 
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with new force to an old and widely recog- 
nized therapeutic agent. 

Dr. Durant's argument may be reduced to 
this : that bodily exercise is the surest and 
most efficacious means of preserving health, 
or reestablishing it where altered or upset ; 
and that, all things considered, horse-back 
riding is the most effective kind of bodily 
exercise. The former proposition he bases 
upon a careful study of the structure of the 
human body and the relation of the move- 
ment of its organs to their healthful activity ; 
the latter upon the mechanism of horse- 
back riding and its physical effects. 

*' }{orse-back riding is specially adapted to 
the physical development of man ; its effects 
reach every function, but as they are each and 
all inseparably connected, no one of them can 
increase in energy without augmenting the action 
of the others. Thus horse-back riding rouses 
the weak ones, restores and maintains the equi- 
librium, and establishes harmony between all the 
physiological phenomena of life. In this lies its 
nygienic and therapeutic power." 

Each of the points suggested in this para- 
graph of general exposition is minutely ex- 
panded, and the whole philosophy is ex- 
plained in detail. Dr. Durant gives a long 
list of ailments for which he considers 
horse-back riding, if not a specific, at least 
an important and promising remedy. Among 
them are hyperaemia and anaemia, scrofulous 
tendencies, rachitis, gout, diabetes, obesity, 
the various diseases of the nervous system, 
phthisis, bronchitis, asthma, dyspepsia, and 
constipation. 

The volume closes with a supplementary 
chapter, of no little curious historical inter- 
est, on the origin and progress of horse- 
races. 

B£0£HT nOTION. 

PiUotu is as well worth reading as any work of 
fiction which has recently come under our notice. 
We hesitate indeed to class it with fiction, the 
air of verisimilitude which pervades it giving it 
almost the effect of a personal history. The 
author of the Danish original is Wilhelm Berg- 
soe; and the English translator, D. G. Hubbard. 
Pillone is an Italian brigand, of the most pic- 
turesque type, 

•* a king who rules without restriction, from the 
Campagna to the farthest jagged peaks of Monte 
San Angelo. Now he breaks out in the midst of 
the rocky valleys of the Volscian Hills, and now 
all trace of him is lost among the desolate crater 
chasms of Vesuvius ; now he shoots down like an 
eagle from the heights of Camaldoli; now he 
cuts ofiE communication between Castellamare 
and the bay of Amalfi; now he entices the 
gendarmes and bersaglieri into the malarious 
swamps of Terracina, while he himself, quite at 
his ease, plunders a party of rich Englishmen 
among the temple ruins of Paestum." 

The story is essentially biographical, but includes 
the striking figure of Filomela, a maiden of high 
birth, whom the chief had made his captive and 
would have made his bride. The romance of the 
two has an intensely tragic ending. The narra- 
tive purports to be that of a Russian artist, 
Turminoff, who had chanced to render Pillone a 
service which brought the two into frequent and 



friendly relations ; and it is finely told. Much 
of the scene is laid in Sorrento, and the scene is 
ever}where as prominent as the figures. The 
descriptive element is indeed the strength of the 
book, and its pictures of mountain fastnesses, of 
the old villa of La Cocumella, and of other local- 
ities concerned, will long linger in the mind. 

It would doubtless be an exaggeration to say 
that nobody else could have written Mr. Lathrop's 
comedy of Somebody Else, but there are certainly 
few writers among us who have the ingenuity to 
conceive of such a plot, the skill to elaborate it, 
or the patience to work it up to its conclusion. 
A comedy he calls it, and a comedy it is, though 
it is not cast in the dramatic form ; and, suitably 
abridged, right well would it set, we should say, 
upon a parlor stage. The theme is furnished by 
the double and twisted relations of two young 
gentlemen and two young ladies who become 
known to each other under a general exchange of 
identities, partly intentional, partly accidental. 
A very great entanglement and confusion ensue, 
and as the parties begin to fall in love with 
each other, somewhat otherwise than as had been 
intended, things begin to look serious. The 
story is, in a sense, a difficult one to read, and 
we should like to know what proportion of its 
readers will be able to keep the originals distinct 
from their aliases all the way through. We 
confess to having been utterly perplexed and 
brought to a standstill half a dozen times. The 
author, however, sees his end from the beginning, 
and brings all out well. But it is a queer predic- 
ament his figures get into. 

The Matchmaker^ a publication of T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, to which we made passing allu- 
sion last month, proves to b& a story told in the 
first person, and the narrator is herself the hero- 
ine of the earlier part, though in the latter half 
she falls somewhat into the shade. Beatrice, by 
the death of her father, a chaplain of plebeian 
birth, becomes the ward of her aristocratic rela- 
tives, the family of Vaux. One of these, an 
intriguing widow, makes several efforts to gain 
for her a noble alliance, but all are thwarted by 
the girl's independence. Finally, Beatrice her- 
self undertakes the role of matchmaker, and 
plans successfully a marriage between her cousin. 
Lord Ailye, and a fair Polish exile of princely 
rank. The story belongs of course to English 
high life ; and lords and ladies, maids and valets, 
are almost the only persons introduced. Not to 
lack variety, however, we are allowed to see all 
sides, from the elder Ailye, morbid and puritan- 
ical, and Normanville, soldierly and grand, a 
gentleman of the old school, to Lady Barres, 
languid, " rank-ridden, and aristocratic to the 
core," and the Marquis of Mayfair, as veritable 
a roui as the atmosphere of Paris can make of a 
modern prince. The plot shows skill, but the 
characters pass too rapidly to leave much im- 
pression, and Beatrice, though piquant and saucy, 
is too self-conscious to be thoroughly entertain- 
ing. 

The romance of bachelorhood, including its 
perils, pains, and possibilities, is the common 
theme, diversely treated, of two of Lee & Shep- 
ard*s latest paper-covered novelettes, both of 
which belong to what may be called the order of 
railroad literature. Nobody s Husband, author 
unnamed, purports to be Mr. Charlie Tower's 
narrative of his experiences in escorting the wife 



of a Western friend, with her baby, nurse, and 
dog, from Albany, where he met her by arrange- 
ment, to her liome in Chicago. It is a broad, 
farcical caricature of the haps and mishaps 
which might befall an unmarried man so loaded 
down ; abounds with grotesque situations, which 
are meant to be amusing, and really will make 
any but the most stoical reader laugh in a num- 
ber of places. There are several very good things 
in it, as, for instance, where Mr. Tower asks of 
the grumpy captain of the steamer: "Does it 
always storm like this on the St. Lawrence ? " 
and gets this for his answer : " 'Ow the mischief 
d*ye s'pose hi' know. Sir I Hi ain't always 'ere " 
— a colloquy which might make a telling picture 
for Punch or the Harvard Lampoon, The book 
is a wholly innocent one, and may be taken up 
for an idle hour, though hardly worth any seri- 
ous attention. 

Afr. Peter Cre^vitt is by the author of That 
Husband of Mine and Rothmell, and is a much 
more substantial work than the foregoing, and 
better worth reading for its own sake, while yet 
a trifle in matter and manner. Mr. Crewitt is a 
slightly eccentric clock-maker, whose bachelor 
security and serenity are disturbed by the sudden 
advent on his doorstep of a very nice but mys- 
terious young girl. She proves to be the fugi- 
tive victim of avaricious relatives, and is hardly 
better at first than an escaped inmate of a luna- 
tic hospital. Mr. Crewitt pitifully takes her in ; 
reconciles her to her asylum by telling her he is a 
married man ; disarms public suspicion by affirm- 
ing that she is his sister ; proceeds to fall des- 
perately in love with her ; and in the end makes 
her his wife. Not a new idea, certainly, but 
treated here with a good deal of freshness, and 
with the result of quite a bright and entertaining 
story. We should say that many of its lines and 
shadings were true to real life ; and though the 
book is hardly more than a trifle, it is a well- 
considered and fairly well-executed one. 

Mr. Anthony TroUope generally selects for his 
work a broad canvas, and crowds it with scenes 
and figures ; but in The Lady of Launay he has 
written a bit of a story which is easily within the 
compass of one of Harper's " Half-Hour 
Series." A very clever and pretty story it is, in 
Mr. TroUope's best manner, having, you may 
say, but two scenes and three figures. The 
*' Lady of Launay " is a conscientious, family- 
proud Woman, whose low-born but lovely adopted 
daughter becomes betrothed in the course of true 
love to her manly and well-beloved son Philip. 
A very attractive pair they are, but the Lady of 
Launay does not " see it." Poor Bessy is sent 
off in semi-disgrace to a protectress in Nor- 
mandy. But Philip has his way, after all, his 
mother finally relenting. This is the whole of 
it, but how the heart is made to warm toward 
the deserving and persecuted lovers, and yet 
what respect one conceives for the stern parent. 
Her conversion in the end makes quite a saint 
of her. Altogether this little " half- hour " nov- 
elette is a most delightful one. 

Hardly so is The Curate of Orsiires, clad in the 
dun livery of the same series; an adaptation 
from the German of Otto Roquette ; a tragedy 
of the time of the French First Consul. Jeal- 
ousy and fratricide give it its coloring ; and we 
have found it rather gloomy and depressing in 
effect without adequate compensation. 
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Mrs. Wistar, through her translations, has 
made us acquainted with some very good German 
stories from several authors. In her last, Mar- 
garethe^ her selection is again admirable. It is 
the simplest of narrations, on a much-used 
theme ; the marriage of the only son of an aris- 
tocratic house with a young girl from a class be- 
neath him — a count of very blue blood with a 



tradesman's daughter. She is exquisitely lovely ty, boating, etc. The seven rays of 



those qualities which first attracted attention to 
her, and which distinguish her best work. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons we have two con- 
tributions to summer fiction. Six to One is " a 
Nantucket idyl," a bubble of foam from the shore 
of that seaward island. A broken-down New York 
editor, sent to Nantucket by his physician, finds 
half a dozen nice girls at his command for socie- 

a prism are 
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in person and character ; but her exacting love 
and childlikeness weary him, and he is about to 
give himself up to the influence brought to bear 
upon him by a magnificent but unprincipled wo- 
man of his own rank, whom he had formerly ad- 
mired, when his wife, Margarethe, learns the 
truth and nearly dies of the shock. Stung with re> 
morse and shame, he strives and waits for restora- 
tion of the love and trust he has forfeited, and 
which now seem to him treasures beyond price ; 
but she, from a confiding, affectionate girl, has 
become at once a woman, self-possessed, reticent 
and unapproachable. The result of his now ab- 
sorbing passion and patient waiting, and of the 
discipline of his truly noble nature, is such as to 
gratify the reader. Another love story of great 
pathos runs along with the leading one— that of 
the Count's sister for a lover beneath her. The 
sketches of the home life of a cultivated family 
of rank are very graphic, as are the general 
scenes and incidents ; and the characters are so 
clearly drawn that we recognize their fidelity. [J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.] 

The stories in Saxe Holm's Second Series 
[Scribner's Sons] are " Four-leaved Clover," 
"Farmer Bassett's Romance," "My Tourma- 
line," "Jo Hale's Red Stockings," "Susan Law- 
ton's Escape," all of which have appeared in 
Scribner's Monthly, The second is the best ; giv- 
ing us a woman differing from the author's famil- 
iar types, a picture of camp-meeting life, and the 
ways of " summer boarders," and making up a 
very interesting romance, the sequel to which 
could not in the nature of things have been differ- 
ent, even to John's second wife, with her common- 
placeness. In "Jo Hale's Red Stockings" we 
have a Cape Cod idyl, growing out of an army 
incident ; but the first part is spun out as if to 
fill an order for so many pages. In the remain- 
ing three wc meet heroines who seem familiar to 
us, for Margaret in her stately equipoise is like 
Draxy Miller under new conditions; Ally, in 
" My Tourmaline," is one of those almost impossi- 
ble girls with rarest artistic capabilities who have 
more than once appeared in Saxe Holm's pages ; 
while Susan Lawton we have surely met before ; 
statements which would seem to imply that in the 
exercise of her unusual gifts this story-writer has 
limitations. It does not follow that Saxe Holm 
is disappointing us, although the public had a 
right, perhaps, to expect a wider range of sub- 
jects, and more novelty both in construction and 
character. There have been better short stories 
in Scribner^s within the last few years than most 
of these; nevertheless, the name about which 
there has been so much mystery has by no means 
lost its fascination ; and we turn at once to a new 
product of the unknown hand with a great deal 
of curiosity to see what the author has in store 
for us ; always with the feeling that she perfectly 
understands herself, and with the expectation, or 
hope, that there may be something novel and 
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thus formed, two of which combine by love's 
power, and all are resolved again into a rather 
grayish white glow of friendship. A squantum, 
or clam-bake, a perilous sail in a yacht, and a sea 
bath with the almost fatal undertow, constitute 
the adventures. The story is improbable. It 
does not usually take six strong webs to hold fast 
one lame fly. In Mr. John Habberton's The Creio 
of the Sam IVe/ier, a Mississippi flat-boat is hap- 
pily chosen, not for the scene of a love story, but 
for the play of a New York defaulter's con- 
science. The tale is well adapted therefore to 
the season. Honest and aggressive piety, world- 
ly greed, the pretended infidelity of a criminal, a 
poor woman's sympathy and faith, and the moral 
squalor and profaneness of Western boat-hands, 
present a medley of awakening and ctmverting 
influences, out of which is evolved repentance. 
The defaulter's summary dismissal on confession 
and his escape from justice on account of his 
sincerity, would be deplorable in every-day life. 

Appleton's new " Handy- Volume Series " 
grows rapidly, and has already yielded several 
stories of exceptional literary merit. Gordon 
Baldwin is one of thenu It sets forth the dreary 
hollow life of the selfish pleasure-seeker, with all 
that unlimited wealth and fashionable American 
society at Paris could offer. Joined with this 
is the Philosopher's Pendulum^ which illustrates 
the same principle in a different character, but 
with an equally sad ending. A mind, intelligent, 
studious, and possessed with large ambition, is 
unwittingly repelled by the love that has drawn 
it toward complete happiness. Thereafter it be- 
comes pivoted on self, passes from extremes of 
passion and self-indulgence to great sorrow, os- 
cillates from moderate desires to lighter troubles, 
and reaches a state of indifference and spiritual 
inanition called content^ which is incapable of re- 
sponse to the love that comes unsought to cheer 
the last hour. Misericordia, in the same series, is 
appropriately named. It is a sad story, not ex- 
actly of unrequited love, but of lave that cannot 
be requited, and of a sharp and sudden death, 
which, if not by a crime, is suggestive of it, and 
plunges one soul into remorse, and another into 
a life-bereavement. In The Fisherman of Auge 
Miss Katherine S. Macquoid has caught success- 
fully the local color and spirit of Lower Norman- 
dy, and related a romantic, and even pathetic, 
tale. The principal figures are Martin Leli^vre, 
the fisherman, Desir^ his son, a noble young 
fellow, and Marie Triquet, the girl whom D^sir^ 
loved, and whom, by reason of her ambitious and 
self-seeking mother, he had hard work in winning. 
In fact that he wins her at all the reader is left to 
surmise, for the conclusion is rather unsatisfac- 
torily vague. Other " Handy- Voluntes " we must 
leave till a future time. 

Ariadne^ SavclPs Expiation^ and The Cossacks ^ 
likewise await our attention; a trio of re 



The China Hunters^ Club. By the Youngest 
Member. [Harper & Brothers.] 

This volume, though relating to a subject 
which has become a little trite of late to all 
but the actual china-hunting set, is so thor- 
oughly original in plan as to take on a real 
freshness even for a satiated appetite ; but 
we are nevertheless inclined to value it 
more for its solid pill of useful information 
than for its sugar-coating of playful fiction, 
which is always rather thin, and sometimes 
approaches dangerously near being unpalat- 
able. The author, whose name is withheld, 
but who is obviously a woman, professes to 
be the reporting member of a club of " old- 
china" lovers in the village of Littleville; 
who, having selected this as their specialty, 
not only took it up as a study, by means of a 
library and frequent meetings for conference, 
but went scouring about the country in twos 
and threes, invading the old homesteads, 
laying hands on all the old crockery they 
could for love or money, and getting the 
history of the rest, which history is repeated 
with all the fullness of New England dialect 
which characterized the original narratives. 
The result is a volume which is part fact 
and part fancy, and, according to Dr. Wm. 
C. Prime's introduction, with this as its ex- 
press purpose: that in it "the romance of 
domestic potteries in New England homes 
serves to illustrate the history of Ceramic 
Art in connection with the early use of its 
products in America." There are engravings 
of thirty-two curious pieces of " old-china," 
the genuineness of which is vouched for, 
and the varied associations with which many 
of them are enriched, legendary, romantic, 
and otherwise, are woven into the text. The 
circumstance that the engravings are sym- 
metrically distributed throughout the book, 
so many pages between each plate, instead 
of being mated each with its own descrip- 
tion, interferes with the ease and pleasure of 
reading. The contents are didactic and 
sentimental by turns, but the mixture is well 
made, though we think the dialect in which 
the various old grandmothers and aunts are 
made to rehearse the histories of their 
treasures is often far-fetched and overdone. 
The cover is appropriately decorated with 
the imitation in paper of a tile, and the 
whole appearance of the book is odd and 
inviting. 



Tropical Nature, By Alfred R. Wallace. [Mac- 
millan & Co.] 

Mr. Wallace, who is a distinguished En- 
glish naturalist, has had twelve years' expe- 
rience of the eastern and western tropics of 
the equatorial zone. A diligent student of 
the observations of others, he has made 
most careful observations himself, and a 



carefully wrought out, or at least an impress of I sian life. 



markable works, variously illustrative of Rus- summary of these is given in this large and 



I finely-printed volume. Its value to all who 
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are engaged in the study of the out-door 
world is obvious, but its interest for any 
thoughtful reader, who has an appetite for a 
knowledge of the world he lives in, is quite 
as great Mr. Wallace writes with profes- 
sional simplicity, yet with charming effect, 
and often with an unpretending eloquence of 
the highest type. Three opening chapters 
treat respectively of the climate and general 
aspects of the equatorial zone, of tropical 
vegetation, and of the animal life which it 
envelops. The fourth, an extremely de- 
lightful chapter, is occupied exclusively with 
the humming birds, which constitute a con- 
spicuous feature of tropical forests, and of 
which, it will surprise the reader to learn, 
there are not less than four hundred distinct 
species. The description of these beautiful 
creatures, of their haunts and habits, affords 
a novel glimpse of forest life. In a fifth and 
sixth chapters the colors of animals and 
plants are considered with reference to sex- 
ual selection and the origin of the color 
sense. A seventh and eighth chapters 
relate to the effects on living things of their 
environments, to the indications of the ex'> 
treme antiquity of man, and to the bearing 
of the distribution of animal life upon the 
law and fact of geographical changes. In 
the last chapter but one some use is made 
of American antiquities. The pages through- 
out abound with brilliant descriptions of 
tropical scenery, and with curious informa- 
tion upon a great variety of points, such as 
the brief twilight in the tropics, the com- 
parative scarcity of flowers, the plentifulness 
of butterflies, the probable use of the horns 
of beetles, the protective function of the 
colors of plants and animals, etc., etc Mr. 
Wallace's style is calm and elevated, as well 
befits the subject, and while he is a theorist, 
he writes as an observer should, his opinions 
always waiting upon his researches. As a 
description, distinctively and by itself, of 
tropical nature in all its varied forms and 
almost infinite luxuriance, we can assure the 
reader of the singular power and fascination 
of the volume. 

LeUirs to a Young Clergyman. By John C. 
Miller, D. D. [E. P. Dutton & Co.] 

These letters attempt to do for Episcopal 
clergymen what the Yale series of Lectures 
on Preaching, published during the last six 
years, are better fitted to do for young min- 
isters of all denominations. They lack that 
vigor and terseness which those require 
who attempt to affect American society with 
religious truth. They attract one, however, 
by the impressions which they produce of 
the purely religious work of the pastor. 
They inculcate a devout spirit, a single aim, 
and a persistent effort to maintain the rou- 
tine of a pastor's life with conscientious 
fidelity to his great trust The letters are 
not very suggestive to an inexperienced 
pastor. They are not remarkable for their I 



discernment of the springs of human life, 
but they enforce a healthy sentiment of the 
need and influence of prayer and personal 
experience of the truths which save men. 
Their range is not so wide as that which the 
ordinary lectures on pastoral theology trav- 
erse in the student's preparation for his 
work. They may be more effective than 
these, because of the simplicity and loving 
spirit with which this experienced and suc- 
cessful pastor counsels those who are to 
take up his own chosen work. 

The School and the Family, By John Kennedy. 
[Harper & Brothers.] 

This expanded essay on the philosophy of 
teaching is a somewhat fresh treatment of 
the old theme. It is written clearly and 
concisely. It aims to state principles rather 
than the dreary details in illustration of trite 
maxims, which the larger school manuals 
contain. It claims only to describe what 
the needed science of education should em- 
brace, so that the teacher or parent may 
not aimlessly drift in a foggy sea of methods 
and experiments. The author confessedly 
aims at accomplishing too much for his 
space. He would reach the thinker, then 
the parent, set in motion practical reform, 
and Anally open the field of educational 
science. Yet in a discriminating treatment 
of the main topics, such as school discipline, 
the conditions of order, and the rights of all 
concerned in education, he will interest the 
teacher and parent of average thoughtful- 
ness. The book closes with a lively state- 
ment of the moral problems pertaining to 
the district, family, youth and teachers, in 
the practical evolution of this science. The 
author's most inviting claim for the science 
of education is that it will necessarily con- 
serve the old, which is found true in experi- 
ence, and leave only new ideas for discussion. 
If, indeed, the old could thus be sifted from 
the new and shelved, happy would be the 
pedagogue thenceforth, and delightfully re- 
freshing all educational journals and '^ Guides 
to Parents ! " We thank him for holding 
the parent so closely to his high duty, as the 
first and most efficient teacher of the child, 
while he shows the teacher to be only a sub- 
stitute for doing what the parent might per- 
form far more satisfactorily. 

A Practical and Historical Grammar of the 
French Language. By Charles Heron Wall 
With an Introduction by E. Littr^. [Harper 
& Brothers.] 

With Bdcher's, Otto's, and Barel's al- 
ready in the field, a new French grammar 
must have peculiar merits to be needed. 
These this " Student's Grammar," by Chas. 
H. Wall, stamped with the approval of 
M. Littr^, certainly seems to have. It is in 
five parts, three of which, the Phonology, 
the Accidence, and the Syntax, the most im- 
portant parts, have been in print before, and 
tested by actual use ; the other two, History, 



and Prosody, appear for the first time. The 
separation of accidence and syntax is an im- 
provement on the ordinary method of French 
grammarians, being more in accordance with 
the plan of most Latin grammars, and thus 
also more completely carrying out the au- 
thor's idea of emphasizing the close relation- 
ship of the two languages. Indeed, the 
respect paid throughout to the historical de- 
velopment of the language, in contradistinc- 
tion from a purely theoretical treatment, is 
the characteristic feature of the book. The 
historical introduction is exceptionally clear 
and instructive. We are pleased to notice, 
also, several ingenious devices in typog- 
raphy to catch the eye of the student, and 
above all a copious index, a sin^ qua non 
of a good text-book. 

Some Difficulties of Belief By the Rev. T. 
Teignmouth Shore, M. A. 4th ed. [E. P. 
Dutton & Co.] 

These sermons of a Church of England 
incumbent have something of the spiritual 
flavor of Frederick Robertson, with less 
vigor and suggestiveness. They are popular 
addresses on some of the most important 
questions in religious thought, such as 
Prayer, Temptation, the Atonement, the 
Personal Power of God in Creation, and 
various traits of Christian character. They 
are neither profound, nor critical, nor very 
scholarly, but are helpful. The style is very 
pure and easy. The illustrations are natural 
and often striking. There is no shrinking 
from uncompromising exposures of pseudo- 
science where it makes presumptuous asser- 
tions, or of the follies of fashionable life. 
We notice a liberal, but decidedly ** evangel- 
ical," interpretation of Scripture, and the 
improved rendering of some obscure pas- 
sages gives freshness, and in one or two 
instances, novelty, to the views presented. 
The typography of this and other books 
which we have recently received from these 
publishers is well nigh perfect for its clear- 
ness. 



The sixth issue in Appleton's " New Handy- 
Volume Series " is a selection from The Essays 
of Elia, Twenty-eight of them are given, and 
the excellent paper and print, and generally con- 
venient and attractive form of the book, com- 
mend it strongly as a pocket companion. The 
more of such literature as this the better.— Mrs. 
Fremont's Year of American Travel [Harper's 
Half-Hour Series] is a reminiscence of the Cali- 
fornia of thirty years ago — the gold-hunting 
days of 1848 ; when her now historic husband 
was the gallant "Pathfinder," and the Pacific 
shore was a new world. — Mrs. Helen S. Conanl's 
Primer of German Literature^ in the same series, 
is an admirable little hand-book upon its subject, 
comprehensive and concise, and fitted by its ar- 
rangement for reference as well as for reading. — 
Mr. Charles R. Alder Wright's Afetalsand Their 
Chief Industrial Applications [Macmillan & Co.] 
is a book for students of metallurgy and workers 
in metals, to whon\. it brings orderly and clear 
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information as to sources of metals, their chemi- 
cal composition and relations, their physical 
properties, and the processes of their production 
and utilization. Thirt)-- three well- drawn illus- 
trations add to its usefulness. 



IDorlli 2^io0rapi)tej9?. 



George Cary Bggleston. Mr. Eggleston's 
father was a Virginian who went to the West 
when a young man and settled in Vevay, Indiana, 
in the practice of law. He is the second of four 
children, and was born in Vevay, November 26, 
1839. Until he was seventeen years of age, he 
lived in Southern Indiana, chiefly in Vevay and 
Madison, his mother becoming a widow when he 
was six or seven years old. At the age of fifteen 
he passed from the Madison High School to the 
Indiana Asbury University, where he remained 
about a year and a half, when, at a time of trou- 
ble he was expelled, in company with nearly all 
the students in the institution. Returning to 
Madison, he took a school on Ryker's Ridge, 
near the town, where, although only sixteen years 
of age, he had pupils of all ages from infancy to 
manhood and womanhood. It was a rough, tur- 
bulent neighborhood, and some of the peculiari- 
ties of the school first suggested to his brother, 
Edward Eggleston, the school depicted in The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster^ though of course he did not 
copy at all exactly from the individual model. 
During the following spring, Mr. Eggleston 
went with a younger brother to the old family 
homestead in Amelia County, Virginia, bis 
father's brother becoming his guardian. He at- 
tended Richmond College, and after finishing his 
studies there, entered a law office in Richmond 
to study the profession. He had just begun the 
practice of law when the War of the Rebellion 
began, and he entered the army as a private in J. 
E. B. Stuart's First Regiment of Virginia Cavalry. 
In the following December he was transferred to 
the artillery service, and continued in it until the 
end of the war, without missing a single battle 
in which his command was engaged, from the 
first Bull Run to the Surrender at Appomattox 
Court House. At the end of the war, Mr. Eggles- 
ton left home on foot to " go West ; " borrowed 
money to do it with; went to Indiana, and 
thence to Cairo, 111., where he was employed to 
prosecute some claims against the Government, 
a task which occupied him for a year, and in- 
volved journeys to all parts of the country. Fin- 
ishing this business, he became a member of a 
commission house in Memphis, Tenn., but sold 
out a few months later and became private cor- 
respondent and legal adviser of a wealthy house 
in Cairo, with whose business and legal affairs he 
was occupied for four years. Having married in 
the meantime, and finding the old life unsuited to 
his tastes, he resigned his trust, and, coming to 
New York, entered journalism in the capacity of a 
reporter. After working for about a year, first as 
reporter and afterward as an editorial writer on 
metropolitan journals, he became first managing 
editor, and afterwards editor-in-chief, of Hearth 
and Home, After two or three years' service in 
that capacity, he resigned in consequence of the 
sale of the paper, and devoted himself to maga- 
zine aod book writing. In the autumn of 1875, 



he joined the editorial staff of the Evening Post, 
and on the rst of January, 1876, became its liter- 
ary editor. Mr. Eggleston's books have been 
Hfftv to Educate Yourself [\%']2\ A Man of Honor 
(1873), How to Make a Living (1874), A RebePs 
Recollections (1874), The Big Brother (1875), 
Captain Sam (1876), and The Signal Boys (1877). 
Mr.' Eggleston grew up among books, and, upon 
his own confession, has always been a voracious 
reader, and an omniverous one. As a boy and 
young man he had the good fortune to have at 
hand the whole of the older English literature, 
and he read it pretty thoroughly from Chaucer to 
Byron and the later school, including novels, 
essays, poetry, criticism, history, drama, theology, 
metaphysics, law, and some medicine. 

''It was a fearfully mixed hodge podge," he 
writes, " in which I sometimes passed from a vol- 
ume of old homilies to one of Mistress Aphra 
Behn*s naughtiest novels, or from a poem of 
crack-brained old Dr. Donne to the Children of 
the Abbey, and thence to Locke or Bacon or 
Hobbs or Homer, and back a^ain to Scottish 
Chiefs^ with perhaps a dip into Disraeli's Vivian 
Gray, by the way. It was all sorts of reading, 
but I think it did me good, and bred a certain 
catholicity of taste which has been and is of ser- 
vice to me. If I read Tom Jones, and Joseph 
Andrews, and Peregrine Pickle, and Roderick Ran- 
dom, I also read Rtuselas and the Vicar of IVake- 
field, and Miss Burney's Evelina, If I enjoyed 
the light food furnished in Charles O^Malley and 
Harry LorrequerzxiA Valentine Vox, I was pleased 
also with Scott and the poets, of whom Byron 
and Wordsworth — for somehow they pleased me 
about equally, answering, I suppose, to different 
wants of my nature — were my favorites after 
Shakespeare, who was my dissipation from child- 
hood. I remember that in school I learned so 
quickly that I had much spare time, and I made 
still more by neglecting lessons sometimes ; this 
spare time I gave to Scott and Shakespeare, cut- 
ting the volumes to pieces and concealing the 
leaves between the maps in my atlas, so that I 
might enjoy at once the reputation of diligence in 
geographical study and the pleasure of reading 
what I liked. About that time, I read Smiley on 
Classmeetings, Baxter's Sainti Rest, and some- 
body's Plan of Salvation — who the author was I 
have luckily forgotten, as I do not like to bear 
malice — reading them upon compulsion." 

Mr. Eggleston wrote for the press for the first 
time when he was about a dozen years old, and 
kept it up in college magazines and elsewhere 
afterward. His home is now in Brooklyn. He 
has a good working library of about a thou- 
sand books, lives in absolute quiet, too much in 
love with his work, his family, and his home to 
care aught for amusements or for summer jour- 
neys ; goes " nowhere," and belongs to " nothing." 
His books for boys, we may add, have been writ- 
ten with the avowed purpose of furnishing stories 
full of adventure and out-door life, which should 
be at the same time perfectly wholesome ; believ- 
ing as he does, that the liking boys have for stories 
of adventure is perfectly natural and entirely in- 
curable, and that hurtful literature of adventure 
can be supplanted " only by harmless literature of 
adventure, not by books that have no adven- 
ture in them." He read the Rollo books, and all 
of Abbott's histories, he tells us, when he was in 
short jackets, and he means his own bo3rs to read 
them, but he does not believe "that bojrs can be 
confined to books of that kind, or that they 
ought to be." 

"A judicious admixture with them of whole- 
some stories of action will serve I think to keep 
boys from craving the coarse, slangy, abominable 



fiction which has been current since the war, and 
I have written boys' books with the distinct pur- 
pose of helping in the work of reforming juvenile 
literature." 

Lucy Hamilton Hooper. Mrs. Hooper is 
a native of Philadelphia, and was the daughter 
of a well-known merchant of that city, her 
maiden name being Jones. She was married in 
1854 to Robert M. Hooper, also a native of 
Philadelphia, and resided in that city till within 
the past few years. Her first poems, written at 
a very early age, were published in Godey^s Lady^s 
Book, In 1864 appeared a small collection of 
her poems, published by Mr. Leypoldt, the first 
hundred copies of the edition being presented 
by the author to the Great Central Fair for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Commission which was 
then in progress in Philadelphia. In 1868 the 
firm of J. B. Lippincott & Co. began the publi- 
cation of Lippincott^ s Magatine, to which Mrs. 
Hooper became a constant contributor. She 
also assumed the functions of assistant editor 
of that periodical, a post which she retained till 
her visit to Europe in the year 1870. In 187 1 a 
second collection of her poems was published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., including most of those 
that had been printed in the first volume, with 
important additions. Though born to great afflu- 
ence, Mrs. Hooper found herself finally com- 
pelled, by the consequences of one of the com- 
mercial crises so frequent in our land, to adopt 
as a profession those literary pursuits which had 
hitherto formed her favorite recreation. She 
went to Europe therefore in 1874 to become the 
Paris correspondent of several prominent Amer- 
ican newspapers. Her efforts in this direction 
have been crowned with marked success. She 
is now a regular contributor to the Daily Evening 
Telegraph of Philadelphia, the Baltimore Gar 
tette, the American Register of Paris, the Ameri- 
can issue of the Art Journal, and Lippincott s 
Magazine, besides writing occasional papers for 
Appletons* Journal and other periodicals. A 
translation of Alphonse Daudet's novel. The 
Nabob, which was published by Estes & Lauriat 
of Boston, has been her latest literary work of 
any large dimension. Mrs. Hooper has taken 
up her permanent abode in Paris, her husband 
now being the Vice Consul General of the 
United States to that city. 



— The library of the late Rev. John Wood 
Warter, Southey's son-in-law, has just been sold 
in London, realizing ;ti.077» J9*- Included in it 
were many Southey manuscripts, but none of 
them excited much competition. — Mr. Brassey 
began yachting it in 1854 with an eight-ton cutter, 
and has passed through a training course of five 
or six different vessels before graduating into the 
" Sunbeam," which Mrs. Brasscy has node so fa- 
mous by her pen. The American publishers of 
her fascinating narrative, Henry Holt & Co., 
have printed a supplementaiy index to the vol- 
ume, by the way, copies of which wiB Ic supplied 
gratuitously to any address. — Anaong recently 
granted pensions on the English Civil List are 
;f TOO to George Macdonald, £1^ ta the widow 
of the late Rev. Richard Shilletov the eminent 
Cambridge Greek scholar, ;f 150 to the widow of 
the late Sir Edward Creasy, and £\ix> to the 
widow of the late Georgjfi Cruik:ihajik. 
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Of no use are the men who study to do exactly as 
was done before, who can never understand that 
to-day is a new day. There never was such a com- 
bination as this of oursf and the rules to meet it are 
not set down in any history. We want men of orig- 
inal perception and original action, who can open 
their eyes wider than to a nationality,— namely, to 
considerations of benefit to the human race, — can 
act in the interest of civilixation ; men of elastic, 
men of moral mind, who can live in the moment, 
and take a step forward. Columbus ivas no back- 
ward, creeping crab, nor was Martin Luther, nor 
John Adams, nor Patrick Henry, nor Thomas Jeffer- 
son ; and the Genius or Destiny of America is no 
log or sluggard, but a man incessantly advancing, 
as the shadow on the dial's face, or the heavenly 
body by whose light it is marked.— Emerson : For- 
tune of the Republic. 



SA MUEL B. OBOOK EB, 

MR. SAMUEL ROLAND CROCKER, 
the founder of this journal, and for 
nearly seven years its editor, died in South 
Boston, August 22d. We cannot make of 
the announcement a painful duty. His 
death is a release from a distressing mental 
infirmity to a healthier and happier life be- 
yond. With our faith in Christian immor- 
tality, our knowledge of Mr. Crocker*s per- 
sonal hopes, and our sense of the shattered 
condition which remained to him here, it 
would be selfish to lament that he has been 
called home. 

It was not our privilege to have enjoyed 
the personal friendship of Mr. Crocker. We 
barely had his acquaintance. Up to the time 
when the Literary World passed from his 
hands to ours we had met him but once. 
We knew him only by his work. But so to 
know him was to know him well. He 
stamped his paper with his own individuality. 
Its qualities were his qualities. This was 
true in an unusual degree, and the fact ex- 
plains the singular interest which his readers 
came to feel in him. 

The testimony which we have already 
borne to Mr.* Crocker's abilities we are very 
glad to repeat here and now. In his special 
field he was a very able man. A scholarly 
mind and a studious habit, varied acquisi- 
tions and well educated tastes, indefatigable 
industry and immense capacity for hard 
work, a rapid intellectual digestion, a good 
judgment, and a vigorous and incisive style, 
fitted him, more than many men who aspire 
to the critic's ofHce, to meet its responsibili- 
ties. Had his health been spared, and his 
life been prolonged, we should have antici- 
pated for him and his work the highest dis- 
tinction. 



Yarmouth, Maine, and when he was only thir- 
teen he was fitted for college ; but his father 
was averse to his entering at so early an age, 
and he spent his next two years at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
then entered Bowdoin College, at the begin- 
ning of the Sophomore year, and graduated 
therefrom in 1855. In College he was hard- 
ly known as one devoted to prescribed 
studies, but he was industrious, given to wide 
reading, and deeply interested in literary re- 
search. He was especially fond of the clas- 
sics, and for Bowdoin he always retained a 
warm affection. 

Upon graduation Mr. Crocker went to 
Charleston, South Carolina, and became one 
of the editors of the Standard^ remaining 
there till 1858. In i860 he began the study 
of law, and in 1862 was admitted to the bar 
in Oxford County, Maine, commencing prac- 
tice in the town of Fryeburg. In Septem- 
ber of that year he enlisted for a nine 
months' service in the 23d Regiment Maine 
Volunteers, of which he became Quarter- 
master's Sergeant. In November, 1863, he 
removed to Boston to continue the practice 
of his profession. Here the literary taste 
prevailed over the legal, and in 1865 he be- 
came a clerk in the well-known house of 
Ticknor & Fields. From 1866 to 1870 he 
was managing editor of the Commercial Bul- 
letin, In June, 1870, he issued the first 
number of the Literary World, In 1874 he 
took a position in the publishing house of 
Little, Brown & Co. For over eleven years 
he was correspondent of the Sacramento 
Daily Union^ and he served the Springfield 
Republican and other papers in the same ca- 
pacity. He also translated Figuier's To- 
morrow of Deaths Flammarion's Stories of 
Infinity^ George Sand's My Sister Jeannie^ 
and several works of a lighter character ; and 
he was the compiler of the very elaborate 
Index to the new centennial edition of Ban- 
croft's History of the United States. 

In the Literary World Mr. Crocker's am- 
bition seemed to culminate, and in it there 
opened to him a most inviting and inspiring 
field of labor. Its inception was a work of 
faith, the conduct of it was undertaken as a 
labor of love, and at the outset he must have 
been alone sustained by the patience of 
hope. The first number presented this 
modest announcement : 



friends. Early in 1877 it became evident 
that his mental powers were seriously im- 
paired. The medical men to whom his case 
was referred pronounced it paralysis of the 
brain, and gave no hope of his recovery, 
none even of the prolonging of life beyond 
a few months, or possibly one or two years. 
He was at once removed to the Lunatic Hos- 
pital at South Boston, where he remained 
till the end came. At first his general 
health improved, and his bearing was so ra- 
tional that it might have deceived those who 
did not understand his condition ; but dur- 
ing the last few months he steadily failed. 
His hand long clung to his pen, and he found 
his chief recreation in reading and writing, 
but the only contribution from him published 
in this paper during this period was the re- 
view of Pierce's Life and Letters of Charles 
Sumner^ which appeared in the number 
for December, 1877. His residence at the 
Hospital was far from unhappy. The unre- 
mitting care and kindness of Dr. Walker, the 
physician in charge, and his attendants, and 
the constant offices of his family and friends, 
secured his content, and even enjoyment, in 
an unusual degree, and his end was peace. 

His funeral took place on Monday, August 
26th, at Methuen, Mass., where his widow 
and three children now have their home. 

An affectionate tribute to Mr. Crocker's 
memory, from one of his personal friends, 
will be foimd on another page. 



Mr. Crocker was born in Boston on the 
1 7th of January, 1 837. When he was ten years 
old he was placed at a boarding school at 



TO THE PUBLIC 

"It is the intention of the proprietor to make 
the Literary World a vehicle of fresh, interest- 
ing, and reliable literary news. Much space in 
its columns will be devoted to reviews of new 
books, with the special object of setting forth 
impartially the merits and distinguishing features 
of each. By reason of this specialty it is hoped 
that the paper may become, to a certain extent, 
a help and monitor to book-buyers and readers." 

Toward the close of 1876 certain peculiar- 
ities in Mr. Crocker's temper and habit, 
some of which showed themselves in his 



SOCIAL LITEBABT OLUBS. 

WE present elsewhere in this number a 
series of descriptions of what, for 
convenience, we have termed "Social Liter- 
ary Clubs." The organizations are widely 
representative, and will serve excellently to 
promote our purpose, which is to show how 
practicable, useful, and delightful a purely 
intellectual entertainment may be made 
to be. 

There is probably no community, of suffi- 
cient size, in which associated effort after 
one or another of the patterns now before 
the reader cannot be attempted with good 
prospects of success. The character of the 
community, its peculiar advantages of cul- 
ture or the opposite, its individuality and 
habit, must of course determine in large de- 
gree what form the association shall take. 
And we should recommend that in every 
case the aim be to catch the spirit of these 
examples rather than to imitate their exact 
methods. But there need be no diflSculty, 
we apprehend, wherever two or three intelli- 
gent people can be gathered together, in in- 
stituting some elevated and elevating organi- 
zation of this kind. 

The benefits of such speak for themselves. 
It is impossible for any person of the higher 
tastes to survey the scenes which these de- 



public work, began to be noticed by his | scriptions open to the mind and not feel an 
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impulse of desire to join in them. And 
their feature is that while combining amuse- 
ment and recreation in their purest and 
finest forms, they at the same time awaken 
to exercise the best powers of those partici- 
pating, and create the sources of lasting im- 
pressions of good. 

Wherever in these September days the 
question is being asked : What shall we do 
this coming winter? let one answer be found 
in the material here published. And we 
shall be happy to extend our list of Social 
Literary Clubs by indefinite additions. 



AV ELDEB BBOTHEE. 

IT is a coincidence worth noting that the 
number of the Literary World which 
publishes the obituary of its founder should 
also chronicle the death of the founder of 
an earlier journal, of the same name and 
similar character. We refer to Mr. Evert 
Augustus Duyckinck, who died in New York 
only a few days before Mr. Crocker. 

Mr. Duyckinck was the son of Evert 
Duyckinck, a prominent New York publish- 
er of the early quarter of the present cen- 
tury. He was liberally educated in this 
country and abroad, and began the literary 
life to which his tastes impelled him by be- 
coming in 1840 the editor of ArciuruSy a 
new monthly "Journal of Books and Opin- 
ion," in which he was associated with the 
late Cornelius Matthews. Arcturus lived 
for about three years. 

In 1847 Mr. Duyckinck, in connection 
with his younger brother, George Long 
Duyckinck, who died in 1863, founded The 
Literary World, ** a weekly journal of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art." With the excep- 
tion of about a year, during which the paper 
was in the charge of Mr. Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, it was conducted by these brothers 
until its discontinuance in 1853. That Liter- 
ary Worlds of only six years' life, is carefully 
to be distinguished from the Literary World 
now before the reader, which is entirely an- 
other publication, has a wholly distinct ori- 
gin, has already reached an age exceeding 
that of its honored predecessor, and whose 
prospects of prolonged existence and in- 
creasing usefulness were never better, it 
may be said, than they are now. 

Several numbers of this elder Literary 
World are under our eye as we write these 
words. It is a comely sheet of twenty pages, 
much like our own in form, size and typog- 
raphy; and edited upon much the same 
principle. In respect to pure literary criti- 
cism, the correspondence is obvious; the 
variations include notices of the Fine Arts, 
and of the Drama, a department of Facts 
and Opinions in which the lighter miscel- 
laneous topics of a week are treated with a 
gentle touch, and now and then an independ- 



ent article of somewhat solid proportions 
upon one or another of the themes of the 
hour. For aught we know it may have 
been the aspiration of the founder of the 
present Literary World to occupy the place 
which the brothers Duyckinck had left va- 
cant. 

Mr. Duyckinck's short-lived journal was, 
however, only one of his undertakings. His 
forty years of industrious toil were variously 
and richly fruitful. In conjunction, likewise, 
with his brother, he edited The Cyclopedia 
of American Literature^ an important work, 
which was promptly accepted as a standard, 
and of which a revised and extended edition 
has lately appeared. He was also the author 
or editor of Wit and Wisdom of the Rev, 
Sydney Smith, The National Portrait Gal- 
lery of Eminent Americans, History of the 
War for the Union, History of the World, 
Eminent Men and Women of America, 
Poems Relating to the American Revolution 
by Philip Freneau, an American edition of 
The Poets of the Nineteenth Century, and 
some minor works. 

Mr. Duyckinck's aspect was true to his 
character. It was that of the scholar and 
the gentleman. His disposition was excep- 
tionally modest and retiring ; his judgments 
were temperate and discriminating. He was a 
devoted member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; and in his life adorned the doctrines 
he professed. The honored place he held so 
long among the literary workmen of his time 
he well deserved, and he leaves an example 
of industrious habit, conscientious fidelity, 
and unpretending attitude worthy of the 
widest following. 



It is a curious fact that many, if not most, 
people, when suddenly interrogated, are not able 
to tell the exact colors or patterns of the carpet 
and wall-paper, or the style of furniture, in a 
room in which they have lived for years. This 
may be remotely connected with the old meta- 
physical doctrine that always to have the same 
sensation amounts to having no sensation at all. 
But in whatever way we account for the fact, it 
ought not to be so. Our eyes should be educated 
to enjoy whatever is beautiful in our surround- 
ings, and to demand the removal of what is offen- 
sive to a correct taste. The perfection of Greek 
works of art is often accounted for by the fact 
that Greek artists constantly had such beautiful 
models before their eyes. Wc ought to take a 
lesson from this, and endeavor to educate the 
aesthetic taste of the coming generation by pay- 
ing more attention to artistic merit and purity of 
style in the furniture of our rooms. There is 
perhaps more luxury and comfort to be found in 
American homes than anywhere in Europe. Too 
frequently, however, display and costliness alone 
are considered in the parlors of the rich, while 
the furniture of more humble households shows 
that absence of " the power of the living thought 
animating the workman's sensitive fingers," 
which Mr. Ruskin so laments in our modern ma- 
chine-made furniture. 



Social Xtttrarp €Iubje?» 

The following organizations have kindly re- 
sponded to our request for information of the 
objects and methods of Social Literary Clubs ; 

The Art Club, Andover, Mass. 
The Avon Qub, Topeka, Kansas. 
The Cambridge Art Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Reading Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Young Men's Literary Society, Elizabeth, N. J. 
The Connecticut River Valley Theological Club, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
The Brockport Literary Society, Brockport, N. Y. 
The Indianapolis Literary Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Friends in Council, Quincy, Illinois. 
The Round Table, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

We proceed with the several accounts as fol- 
lows : 

The Art Club of Andover, Mass., had its 
first meeting in the winter of 187 1. It consisted 
originally of eighteen members, and that has 
been about its number ever since. It never had 
any officers, and never but one rule ; viz., that 
every person who belonged to it should do his or 
her part as assigned. The assigning of parts, 
the planning and directing work, has naturally 
fallen, considering the composition of the Club, 
into the hands of those who know the most about 
the subject under particular consideration. The 
Club plunged the first season into the study of Mi- 
chael Angelo, following him with Raphael. The 
eagerness, the enthusiasm, of those early meet- 
ings cannot be told ; it must have been felt to 
be understood. The winters between that time 
and the present have been passed in the criticaU 
patient study of particular schools of art ; and 
now we are upon that of France. The work 
planned for next season. Art in England, is antici- 
pated with great delight. We think that the 
careful limitation to special topics has been of 
the greatest advantage. For instance, one whole 
evening was given to Fra Angelico, another to 
the Sistine Madonna, and a third to Leonardo's 
** Last Supper." The plan has been to name the 
subject, appoint one, two, or three people to pre- 
pare themselves especially, in any way they 
pleased, upon some subdivision of it, while the 
others read as they could in relation to the whole 
matter. During the reading of essay or giving 
of account, questions are freely asked, sugges- 
tions advanced, and, if needful, pictures handed 
about to illustrate. There is absolutely no for- 
mality. We have always been particularly 
favored by being able to command an exception- 
ally large number of pictures. In earlier days 
we owed our good fortune to the kindness of 
friends outside our membership, but now so many 
of us have become collectors, more or less, that 
it is seldom we require such help. But, when 
we do, it may help other organizations of a like 
nature to know that for a trifling sum pictures 
can be hired ; of one at least, of the print shops in 
Boston — perhaps, indeed, of all. As this is a 
working club there has never been any supper, 
or extraneous allurement, connected with it. 
For local reasons all its meetings take place at 
one house ; apart from these, it is a great con- 
venience to have a permanent place, so that pic- 
tures and books needed often may not have to be 
carried about. Looking back upon the work 
done, it is impossible to overstate its value. 
Besides the information obtained, it is the testi- 
mony of every member that there has never 
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been even one meeting when some truth has not 
struck the mind in a novel or more forcible man- 
ner, or when we have not gained a heightened 
impression of the beauty and worth of pictures 

most familiar to us. 

Annie Sawyer Downs. 



The Avon Club, Topeka, Kan., is pre« 
eminently a ''socia] literary club," in that it is 
composed of persons who are earnestly endeav- 
oring to benefit themselves by uniting in the 
study and enjoyment of pure literature. It was, 
as its name implies, organized as a *' Shake- 
spearean Literary Society," and as such did much 
good. Latterly, deviations from that basis, of 
greater or less extent, have added to the good 
accomplished. The manner of working has been 
entirely by reading, very little in the way of 
essays or writing by the members having been 
attempted. In addition to the original plan of 
reading Shakespeare by casting the parts as for 
playing, we have now evenings with Dickens, 
Scott, etc, the poets or prose writers being taken 
by periods and countries, etc. A pleasant cus- 
tom is the response to roll-call by each member 
answering with a quotation from Shakespeare, 
and, if possible, from or appropriate to the exer- 
cises for the evening. The Club was organized 
in October, 1870, and (excepting the winter of 
187 1-2) has been well sustained during each 
winter season since that time. The meetings 
are held from October to April, every alternate 
Monday evening, the season being closed by a 
banquet on April 23d. The benefits of such 
clubs to all concerned cannot be over-estimated ; 
the simple organization, the modest desire for 
mutual benefit, and the elevating influence of the 
duties involved, can do only good. It does not 
matter that readers are poor or that hearers are 
sometimes dull, for some of the golden thoughts 
of the great minds of literature will take lodg- 
ment upon and warm some poor soul and guide 
him more safely, perhaps, or at least lift him a 
little, just a little, from out the mire. * 



The Cambridge Art Circle. In the hope 
of combining entertainment with instruction, 
this club was formed about two years ago. It is 
divided into the Musical, the Histrionic, the 
Literary, and the Art Departments, the latter 
including Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 
A committee of four, two ladies and two gentle- 
men, have charge of each division. The chair- 
man or "chief" of each committee, and the 
president of the Circle, constitute the executive 
committee, to whom is intrusted the power to 
receive new members and to arrange most of the 
business matters. The entertainments are given 
by the four departments in turn, the meetings of 
the club being held once a fortnight at the resi- 
dence of some member. The Circle numbers 
about one hundred, and is particularly rich in 
musical and artistical talent The Art commit- 
tee has followed from the first a definite plan, 
presenting by essays, conversations, and illustrar 
tioRs, a history of the fine arts from the earliest 
times. For instance, the programme of one 
evening was a paper on Egyptian temples, 
another upon Egyptian painting, followed by an 
informal talk about the sculpture of the time, 
illustrated by stereoptic views. We have now 
reached the history of medieval art, and find our 



interest increasing as we progress. The Histri- 
onic committee have pursued a similar course, 
having considered the Greek, Roman, and Ger- 
man drama. One of their recent choice pro- 
grammes was devoted to Goethe and Schiller. 
Reminiscences of Weimar, given by one who 
had lingered there with reverent step, were fol- 
lowed by a biographical sketch of each author, 
and admirably read selections from Faust and 
Wallenstein. The Musical entertainments have 
followed no particular plan, but have always 
been of a high order. Sometimes a first-class 
concert of vocal and instrumental music; occa- 
sionally an evening with one author, an essay 
upon his life, illustrated by some of bis most 
famous compositions. One holiday meeting was 
given to Handel's Messiah, the leading choruses 
being rendered by a double quartette of fine 
voices, and the solos given by members of the 
Handel and Hayden Society, whom we are so 
fortunate as to count among our members. The 
Literary committee has not heretofore kept to 
any chronological order in the authors it has con- 
sidered, but has usually given us a pleasant sur- 
prise. Now and then is an evening of readings 
from various writers, "from grave to gay;'* 
sometimes an essay or a review of a popular 
author and his works ; and one evening a paper 
made up of articles written by members of the 
Circle. Does this routine make our work seem 
ambitious, and is the picture of its results on the 
whole ideal ? We have, of course, found some 
drones in the hive, and much work has to be 
done by the busy few, yet our interest and 
our numbers increase. a. L. H. 



The Reading Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 
This Club is composed chiefly of young ladies, 
who have just finished their education, and of 
young gentlemen, chiefly members of the bar. 
From eight, the membership soon increased to 
the number of twenty, the limit. Contrary to 
the custom of several other organizations of the 
same character in Indianapolis, we have neither 
constitution, written rules, nor president. For 
the maintenance of order and the performance 
of duties, experience has taught that an appeal 
to every member's sense of honor is more effect- 
ual than a set of rigid rules. It is agreed that 
the object shall be the culture of its members ; 
therefore nothing that will not directly further 
this end is tolerated at its meetings. Conscious of 
the fact that there is to be found among people 
of culture a much better acquaintance with the 
writings of foreign authors than of American, we 
selected American authors as the course of read- 
ing for last winter. Our mode of proceeding 
is as follows: The Club is divided into sections 
of four members each, two ladies and two gen- 
tlemen. Meeting every two weeks, each section 
is required in its turn to read selections from 
some one author whom they may choose. The 
selections consist of, as nearly as possible, the 
first published article of any note, the article 
which brought the author into notice, his ac- 
knowledged best, the last published article, 
together with selections that will show the differ- 
ent styles and peculiar character of the writer. 
Then follow the critic and the biographer, who 
are chosen from those who read at the previous 
meeting. The critic criticises the manner of 
reading and the choice of selections. The duty 



of the biographer is to write an original essay on 
the life and works of the author, showing what 
writers influenced his style and the rank and 
influence of his works in Europe and America. 
After which the society enters into a general dis- 
cussion of the merits of the author. The interest 
manifested in the Club testifies to the wisdom of 
the course we have adopted. The meetings 
seldom adjourn until midnight. 

C. E. Ferguson. 



The Young Men's Literary Society, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., was founded in February, 1876, by 
a few young men, all actively engaged in busi- 
ness and feeling the need of something to give 
them ease and clearness of expression in public 
speaking, and also the power to express their 
thoughts clearly in written articles. The mem- 
bers at that time were nearly all under twenty 
years of age, and with one or two exceptions had 
had merely a common school education. We 
have been successful beyond our expectations, 
all the members showing a decided improvement, 
as compared with our ability when organized. 
The average attendance at our meetings is nine ; 
our exercises consist of short written articles 
(not deserving of the high-sounding title of 
essays), debates, declamations, readings, dia- 
logues, etc. ; while once a month we publish a 
paper, to which most of the members contribute. 
Our oflicers are elected every three months and 
are the same as in other societies. We also 
have appointed at each meeting two members as 
a Literary Committee who present a report at 
the next meeting of appointees to literary exer- 
cises, who are obliged to take part at the next 
meeting following the one on which the report 
is made. Literary duty is compulsory, and the 
members are subject to various fines for non- 
performance of the same. We are governed by 
strict Parliamentary Law, as laid down in Cush* 
infs Manual^ and by our own Constitution and 
By-Laws. Particular attention is given to the 
observance of all the proper forms in our meet- 
ings, as one of the principal objects is to have 
our members well posted, that they may be com- 
petent to preside at meetings of any kind — 
political, religious, or social. Our meetings are 
held every two weeks, are all public, and we 
often have quite a large attendance of our 
friends and those interested in our Society. Our 
public debates, of which we have had three, are 
largely attended by the best people of our city, 
and are favorably spoken of by our local papers. 

W. B. TiMlNS. 



The " C. R. V. T. C." is burdened with a 
name which is unduly expansive and not enough 
distinctive. Its locality is Springfield, Mass., and 
the near vicinity, which is but a small part of 
the " Connecticut River Valley." And it is not 
exclusively a "Theological Club," but ranges in 
its discussions over all the fields of studious 
research which are related to ministerial and 
social religious affairs, with occasional excur- 
sions into political inquiries of a national breadth. 
Its membership is limited to fifteen clergymen, 
who must be chosen by ballot These are taken 
from four ecclesiastical organizations : Congre- 
gational, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, and 
Protestant Episcopal. By common consent, the 
election must be unanimous. The regular meet- 
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ings are upon the last Tuesday of every month, 
occupying an entire day, and are generally held 
at the Massasoit House, Springfield, both for 
convenience of access and because of its excellent 
cuisine. The topics are assigned one month in 
advance of their discussion, and consist of some 
subject that will bear dividing into five or six 
branches. These are given to members for in- 
vestigation, and written papers are expected 
which shall go through the matter radically and 
in "the scientific method." The utmost liberty 
is in order in overhauling each others' denomina- 
tional specialties, both in dogma and polity, the 
rule being imperative that this shall never impair 
good fellowship. This club is a hard-working 
institute of scholarly men, and is regarded as of 
great value by its members. It has existed some 
fifteen years, and with steadily increasing vigor. 
Quite a number of the papers read before it 
have been published in our periodical literature, 
from the newspaper to the quarterly review. The 
limitation of its members is that each may be 
kept on active duty with but little cessation, and 
also that it may not overpass the family pleas- 
antness of a private dining-hall. j. T. T. 



Brockport Literary Society, Brockport, 
N. Y. This Society has been in active operation 
for the past fifteen years. It meets weekly (ex- 
cept during the heat of summer) at the house of 
some one of the members. The number of its 
members is limited to twenty-six, the clergymen 
of the village being ex officio honorary members. 
The exercises are exclusively of a literary char- 
acter, and consist first of Historical Readings 
for three-quarters of an hour, after which comes 
the Secretary's Report ; and then various exer- 
cises, consisting of Miscellaneous Readings, 
Recitations, Personations, concluding with a Sci- 
entific Talk ; with occasional sketches of foreign 
travel from those of us who have been abroad. 
Time occupied, from 7 to 10 P. M. The His- 
torical Readings are mostly topical, a selection of 
subjects being made at the beginning of the 
year (immediately after the summer vacation), and 
the several subjects are assigned to the gentle- 
men members of the club, from week to week, they 
to select their authorities and authors at their 
discretion. I give the topics for the past year, 
as a specimen: i. Marlborough and the fiattle 
of Blenheim; 2. Charles XII and the Battle of 
Pultowa ; 3. Sketch of Peter the Great ; 4. 
Frederick the Great ; 5. Maria Theresa ; 6. The 
Battle of Culloden ; 7. The Seven Years' War ; 
8. Braddock's Defeat; 9. France under Louis 
XV; 10. The Jesuits and the Jansenists ; 11. 
Catherine II of Russia; 12. The Partition of 
Poland; 13. Kosciusko; 14. English Colonies 
in America Prior to the Seven Years' War; 15. 
French Colonies in America Prior to the Seven 
Years' War. The reader is at liberty to take 
more than one evening to a subject if necessary. 
The Miscellaneous Readings, Recitations, and 
Scientific Talks are what their names indicate. 
The Personations are peculiar. The personator 
(chosen a week in advance) selects some promi- 
nent historical or literary character, and relates 
the history of that character in the first person, 
that is, imagines himself to be the character and 
relates his life as truly as possible, giving his 
own estimate of his character, bui never mention^ 
ing his name. At the conclusion, papers are 



handed around for the members of the Society 
to write down the name of the person repre- 
sented, the personator reading the result. This 
is a very interesting exercise, and has been quite 
popular in our Society. One of our regulations, 
the limiting of the number to twenty-six, has 
been found to be of the highest advantage. 
There was no special reason for selecting twenty- 
six, but that happened to be the number for the 
first year, and was continued as a matter of con- 
venience. Objections may be made to this as 
exclusive, but we find it works well in practice. 
Occasionally, the exercises are varied by making 
the* meeting more social, interspersing music, 
and decreasing the amount of purely literary 
matter. At these extras guests are invited, though 
usually they are not expected. Refreshments 
are not in order except at the extras. D. H. 



The Indianapolis Literary Club announces 
its object to be ** social, literary, and aesthetic 
culture." It has two classes of members. Regu- 
lar and Honorary. Application for membership 
must be made in a prescribed form, and election 
is by secret ballot, three blackballs defeating. 
The annual dues are $15. The officers are a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer, and there are three Standing 
Committees, one of which is *' On Arrangements 
and Exercises." The Club has rooms in Halcyon 
Building, and holds its regular meetings on Sat- 
urday evenings. Persons not residents of the 
city may attend the meetings on invitation of 
members. The literary exercises do not in gen- 
eral last more than an hour. Essayists select 
their own subjects, and are free to express any 
opinion. But the Club, acting as such, is not 
allowed to express any opinion. The Club now 
has some forty Regular Members, of whom two 
are teachers, eight ministers, fourteen lawyers, 
seven doctors, four are in mercantile pursuits, 
and the rest are artists or other\rise professional 
men. Some of the subjects of Essays and Conver- 
sations of last season were as follows : " Was 
Dickens a Christian ? " " Financial Panics," 
The Newspaper," " Civilization," " Language," 
The Development of Music," ^ Contributions 
of Darwinism to Religion," " What is the True 
Policy of State Religion as to Divorce ?" " Brit- 
ish Government in India, and its Influence on 
Eastern Civilization," "The Family," ''The 
Jesuits in North America," "The Reading of 
Fiction," "The Club in Literature," " War Rem- 
iniscences," "Hamlet." Occasional meetings 
exclusively for business, and a collation, diversify 
these exercises, and there is an Annual Inaugural 
and Dinner. 
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Friends in Council, Quincy, 111. This is an 
association exclusively of women, whose aim is 
" to encourage and stimulate to the performance 
of such work as lies in the range of woman's 
best faculties, intellectual, moral, and practical ; 
work which shall result in lifting its members 
above that which is puerile and perishable in 
life to the ultimate attainment of all which con- 
stitutes a symmetrical and complete womanhood." 
The organization had its origin in a weekly meet- 
ing of twelve ladies, dating back to 1866. At 
these meetings books were read and conversa- 
tions held. The benefits resulting were so man- 
ifest that in 1869 a constitution was adopted, the 



membership was enlarged, a convenient suite of 
rooms was procured, and the club — for such it 
seems to be in the best sense— -put upon a 
sure and permanent foundation. Of late the 
" Friends " have met with their President, who is 
senior member. The association Is now formally 
incorporated, and owns a library of several 
hundred volumes. The following list, for a sin- 
gle year, will show the range of subjects, some 
of them occupying the time of only a single meet- 
ing, others being continued for many weeks or 
even months : 

1872. 

Church and Cathedral Architecture. 
Abstract of Buckle's History of Civilization. 
Reading of Taine's Philosophy of Greek Art. 
Medieval Poetry, Painting, Sculpture. 
Paraphrase of Gudrun. 
Protestant City Hospital. 
Feudal System. 
Woman, lier Aims and Interests. 

As throwing further light upon the methods pur- 
sued by this club, we make the following illus- 
trative extract from its historical outline : 

" It being desirable to select a new subject for 
study before completing what was already in 
hand, in the Spring of 1875 the qiiestion as to 
what should be that of the coming Fall, arose for 
consideration. Each member was invited by the 
President to bring to the next meeting, placed 
upon paper, the subject of her own choice, in 
order that the preferences of all mieht come 
before the society. This was done ; and the sub- 
jects so offered were submitted for full discussion. 
Out of many suggestions a few rose to promi- 
nence, and were oelivered to the Board of Di- 
rectors for a final decision. A course of histor- 
ical study was the one adopted by the Board, 
and a committee of two appointed to put it into 
proper ^hape for distribution. The committee 
drew up thirty topics, covering the important 
epochs of the Christian World, to be assigned 
by lot, one to each member. The topics were 
as follows : 

1. State of Roman Empire at the appearance 
of Christ. 

2. From the appearance of Christ until the 
adoption of Christianity as the State Religion, 
in 325. 

3. Origin and First Appearance of Barbaric 
Races, which afterwards Overturned Both Divi- 
sions of the Roman Empire. 

4. Fall of Western Division of Roman Em- 
pire, in 476. 

c. History of Mahometan ism. 

6. Influence of Charlemagne. 

7. The Feudal System. 

8. Rise of Free Cities. 

9. Saracens in Spain. 

10. Crusades — 1096-1272. 

11. Chivalry — Orders of Knighthood. 

12. Fall of the Eastern Division of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

13. Revival of Ancient Learning — Discovery 
of tne Passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope — The Art of Painting and the Discovery 
of America — putting an end to the Middle 
Ages. 

14. Attempts at National Organization — 
Cortes of Spain — States General of France — 
Parliament of England. 

I c. Character of the Fifteenth Century, 
la Reformation in the Sixteenth Century—- 
Causes of Corruption of the Church. 

17. Picture of Europe in the Age of Leo X. 

18. History of the Tesuits. 

19. How Temporal Power Passed from the 
Clergy and Concentrated in the Hands of the 
Sovereigns. 

20. Eminent Men of the Elizabethan Period. 

21. Commercial Influence of the Nethei- 
lands. 

22. Literature of the Age of Louis XIV. 

23. French Revolution of 1789. 
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24. German Thought in the last half of the 
Eighteenth and first part of the Nineteenth 
Centuries. 

2C. Present Aspect of England. 

20. Present Aspect of Spain. 

27. Present Aspect of France. 

28. Present Aspect of Germany. 

29. Present Aspect of Italy. 

30. Present Aspect of Russia. 

" An entirely independent course of study, and 
consequently of treatment, was pursued upon 
each topic, which had been assigned so many I LtUrature* 
months m advance, in order to afford opportunity 
for as much research and reflection as possible, 
before the time of presentation. Either a verbal 
or written epitome was given, and at the conclusion 
of each exposition, all who were disposed took 
up the theme of the afternoon and contributed 
of their own thought. Sometimes a friend out- 
side the Society afforded valuable help upon 
difficult problems, which also added to the vari- 
ety of manner or method. The poet, William 
Ellery Channing, favored Friends in Council 
with a critical review of the Roman Empire in 
its ideal conditions, showing how here as else- 
where, the effect follows the cause as truly 
ideally as in the world of events. 

" Most of the year 1877 has been given also to 
History, and to the study of the causes which 
produced events. The experiment of using a 
text book has been tried — that of Green's His- 
tory of the English People. The mode adopted 
has been the appointment by the President of a 
portion of the book and two reporters thereon 
' for each meeting. The lesson for the day has 
been familiarized also by the whole Society — 
those appointed to report upon it giving a syn- 
opsis, condensed or elaborated in form, as they 
found it convenient. This has been filled in 
from all sources by the other members. The 
authorities given by Green at the head of each 
section of his history, have been examined as far 
as may be, and all departments of general liter- 
ature investigated for purposes of comparison." 



Joys ineffable they find^ 
Who seek the prouder pleasures of the mind. —Crabbe. 



UDbat t^ ^literature? 

Without Letters What is Life ? — Erasmus. 

That noble literature, the most splendid and the most 
durable of the many glories of England. — MtuauUiy, 

I. 

November 14th, 1877. 

What is Literature f Uses of Literature, Its 
Infitience on National Character. Pleasures of 



IFortn-poetr^ 

Art depends upon form. — Goetks. 

Lotd Bacon explained the old superstition that a rainbow 
draws perfume from the ground it bancrs over, by supposijig 
it to absorb the bloom of flowers. The dream of science 
is a reality of song. — IVilttuft. 

Poetrv is the blossom and the fragrance of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language. — CoUridgt, 

II. 
November 28th, 1877. 
Essential Elements . of Poetry, The Great 
Epics of Literature, Dramatic Poetry and its 
Great Masters, Narrative Poetry, Satire — its 
Sphere — Subject Matter, 

IForm-l^roi^e* 

History is Philosophy teaching by example. 

The Sphinx must solve her own nddle.— f Jw^rxMs. 

IIL 
December xath, 1877. 

History, Sources, Method. Scope, The Lit- 
erary Element in Historical Writing, Essential 
Qualities in Historical Prose, The Great Writers 
of History, Narrative Prose, Biography. Fic- 
tion, 

Herodotus, 484— 40S B. C. ; Thucydides, 471—400 B C; 
Livy, B. C. 59 — A. D. 17; Tacitus, A. D. 50 — 117; Mac- 
chiavelli, 1469-^-1527; Hume, 1711 — 1776; Gibbon, 1737 — 
1704; Sismondi, 1773 — 184a. Niebuhr, 1776 — 1831; Mac- 
aufay, 1800 — 1859; Mommsen, 1817', Bancroft, 1800; Pres- 
cott, 1796—1859; Motley, 1814 — 1877. 



** Friends in Council " has a present member- 
ship of a few over thirty. 



The Round Table, Janesville, Wis. Janes- 
ville is a city of about 11,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
of New England and New York origin. The 
club is quite informal in its character. There 
are no rules of membership, and no fees beyond 
five cents at each meeting from each person 
attending to cover necessary expenses. Officers 
are elected by show of hands, or viva voce. The 
attendance ranges from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred, ladies and gentlemen. The evening's work 
begins with three or four short essays. These 
are followed by general conversation. The ses- 
sion is two hours long. The work of the year is 
systematically laid out, pursued after a carefully 
prepared schedule, which is printed for general 
circulation among the members. This schedule 
is so neat and attractive in its appearance, so 
well illustrates the spirit and method of the club, 
and is so suggestive of ways and means to all 
who are interested in the intellectual life, that we 
are constrained to make room for an extract : 

ROUND TABLE. 
LITERARY STUDY, 

Meetings at 7.30 P. M., on alternate Wednesday Evenings, 

in Room No. 3, of the Classical Academy, 

Mitchell's Block. 

• •••••• 

I can wonder at nothing more than how a man can be idle 
— but of all others, a scholar — in so man^ improvements 
of reason, in such sweetness of knowledge, m such varieties 
of studies, in such importunity of thou^^hts. To find wit 
in poetry ; in philosophy, profoundness ; m history, events ; 
in oratory, sweet eloquence — as so many rich mcials in 
their proper mines — whom would it not ravish with ^^- 
lighl.— /?«*<>/ Halt. 



. Eloquence is the power to translate a truth into language 
perfectly intelligible to the nerson to whom you speak. ^ * 
Tlie special ingredients of tnis force are: Clear perceptions; 
memory; power of statement: logic; imagination, or the 
skill to clothe your thoughts in natural images ; passion, 
which is the htaty and then a g^nd will, which, when legit- 
imate and abiding, we call ckaracUTf the height of man- 
hood. — BmtrsoK. 

IV. 

December 26th, 1877. 

TThe Forum. 
Literature of J The Pulpit. 

( The Deliberative Assembly. 

Relation of Philosophy to Literature, Systems 
and Eras of Philosophy. 

Jeremy Taylor, 1613 — 1667; Burke, 1730 — 1797; Sheridan, 
1751—1816; Calhoun, 178a — 1850; Clay, 1777 — 1852; Web- 
ster, 1782—1852. 



STmagination in Hitnrature. 

The soul^ without imagination is what an observatory 
would be without a telescope. — Betcker. 

Imagination is the eye of the soul. — Joubert. 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet's pen^ 

Turns them^ to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. — Skaksp*art. 

V. 

January 9th, 1878.. 

Nature of Imagination, Author Excelling in 
Imagination, Illustrative Examples, Peculiarity 
of Imaginative handling by different Authors, 

Shakspeare, 1564 — 1616; Milton, 1608 — 1674; Bunyan, 
1628 — 1688; Wordsworth, 1 770 — 1850; Dickens, i8ia — 1870; 
'George Eliot, 1820. 



— John Randolph of Roanoke was one of the 
most fastidious of men, in speech as well as in 
dress, and his ruling passion was strong in death. 
In his last illness some one said to him : " Mr. 
Randolph, do you lay easy } " He replied : " I 
lie as easily as perhaps a dying man can.'' 



Iir HEMOBIAH. 
%^t Hate Suitor of '^*^% Litecat? Worin* 

I CANNOT call myself an old friend of Mr. 
Crocker, that is in the common meaning of the 
term, but *' one sometimes gets a friend in the 
middle of life who becomes an old friend in a 
short time.** It has seemed to me that many, 
very many perhaps, who knew him only through 
the columns of the Literary Worlds and who felt 
a warm personal interest in the man, might like 
to know something more than the obituary no- 
tices of my poor friend are likely to give ; and 
so laying aside the feeling that would make my 
tribute to his worth a silent one, for neither 
praise nor censure can touch him now, I accede 
to your request to give my personal impressions 
of Mr. Crocker in the place where they so appro« 
priately belong. 

My acquaintance with him began in the Strug - 
gling days of the journal he founded. Its prog- 
ress was not rapid, for Mr. Crocker was shy, 
diffident, reserved towards strangers, and did not 
commonly exert himself to make a favorable im« 
pression. The result was that a first interview 
gave a very inadequate idea of the man, for the 
ice once broken, he was a channing, even fluent, 
talker, full of those suggestions, questions or 
ideas which open the door to free thought and 
free interchange of opinion. He was often witty, 
and possessed besides a dangerous power of 
sarcasm, dangerous in another perhaps, but 
which he used sparingly and with circumspection 
unless goaded beyond the point where forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue. Then he could be 
merciless. 

Besides his natural reserve, which always 
thawed before sympathetic warmth in another, 
Crocker had a habit of talking to you with his 
head averted as if he were, at the same time, 
carrying on silent discourse with some invisible 
presence ; and this habit, sufficiently embarrass- 
ing to a stranger, gave rise to unpleasant conjec- 
tures in the minds of some of his friends ; but 
any one who looked carefully into that pale, re- 
fined, spiritual face might reasonably doubt if the 
habit meant more than the absorption arising 
from too much and too hard thinking. 

There never was a more unobtrusive man. 
All ways and means of rising in his profession 
save the one honorable way, by the exertion of 
his own abilities, were hateful to him. He never 
had or would have a literary guardian or protector 
to make the rough way to fame smooth ; he would 
not climb to the mast-head through the " lubber's 
hole," but feeling that his Maker had endowed 
him with talents, was determined to achieve suc- 
cess for himself and by himsell Had he recov- 
ered, this independent self-reliance would have 
found its reward. 

To say all, Mr. Crocker did not belong to the 
common herd. His organization was too fine, 
too sensitive, for the hard rubs and rugged ways 
through which he so manfully strove to compass 
success. Removed from the ordinary vicissitudes 
of life and from the necessity of toiling for daily 
bread, he would long ago have won for himself 
name and fame in the career he adopted. His 
was only another instance of a man turned away 
from his natural aptitudes, and made to walk and 
I work where his heart was not He was a pure 
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and honorable man, a tender and true friend 
whose faults you would not think of, they were 
so venial, and whose memory, tinged with the 
sadness that seemed always clinging about the 
man, is one of the experiences of a lifetime. No 
one who did not know him well would be capable 
-of correctly estimating the depth or beauty of his 
character. To the multitude it was a sealed 
book; to his friends it is at once a joy and a 
regret. Samuel Adams Drake. 

Melroscy August 24^ 2878, 



8HAKE8PEABIA1TA. 

Notes on •* Othello." For the text of this 
great drama, we have three old editions : first, a 
quarto published in 1622, six years after the 
Poet's death; second, the folio of 1623; third, 
another quarto dated 1630. The last, however, 
appears to have been merely a reprint of the first 
quarto, with some corrections, probably made 
from the foliu, and some additional corruptions. 
Be this as it may, the three old copies, together, 
furnish a text comparatively free from points of 
doubt and difficulty : nevertheless, there are sev- 
eral passages which have not yet been got into a 
satisfactory state, and which seem well-nigh to 
defy the legitimate application of corrective art. 
The following citations are from the folio text, 
and are made with exactness in letter and punc- 
tuation. The first is in Act i : Scene i : 

** One Michaell Catsio, a Florentin*, 
(A Fellow almost damnM in a faire Wife) 
That never set a Sauadron in the Field, 
Nor the devision ot a Battaile knowes 
More then a Spinster." 

The difficulty is in the word wife^ with which 
nearly all are dissatisfied, and which can hardly 
be explained to any fitting sense but by methods 
too subtile and recondite to answer the demands 
of a calm and well-poised judgment. A good 
many different changes have been made or pro- 
posed. Tyrwhitt conjectured " a fair life ; " and 
Coleridge thinks this reading '* the true one, as 
fitting Iago*s contempt for whatever did not dis- 
play power, and that, intellectual power." Mr. 
Grant White reads "in a fair wise;** not very 
happily, I think. Of all the readings hitherto of- 
fered, 1 prefer CapelFs "a iviit face;** which 
suits the occasion and the speaker very well ; for 
lago dwells much on Cassio*s handsomeness of 
person ; recurs to it again and again ; and builds 
his scheme partly on that circumstance, as if he 
longed to make it the ruin of Cassio, sure enough. 
On the other hand, however, lago's thought may 
well have been, that Cassio was badly damaged 
by the fascinations of a handsome mistress ; thus 
referring to the amorous intrigue with Bianca, 
which comes out so strongly in the course of the 
play. So I am all but satisfied that we ought to 
read: 

" One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almost damnM in a fair wighi.** 

Wight seems to me a very natural and fitting 
word for the place ; and, if spelt phonographic- 
ally, Wite, might easily be misprinted IVi/e, 
And we have, both in Shakespeare and other old 
books, many instances of words apparently spelt 
in that way. 

Wight was applied indifferently to persons of 
either sex ; so Spenser has it a good many times ; 
and it was sometimes used with a dash of humor- 
ous or satirical meaning; and lago seems ratl.er 



fond of using it scoffingly in reference to women. 
So in ii : I, where he is scorching them indiscrim- 
inately with his satire : 

" She was a wig^ht, if ever such wight were, 
To suckie fools, and chronicle small beer." 

It may not be amiss to note further, that lago's 
talk about Cassio is full of contempt; he is 
sneering at him both as a soldier and as a man ; 
and Cassio's lickerish infatuation is an apt handle 
for his scorn to take hold of. And so \>oX)\ fellow 
and wighty or whatever may be the right word, 
are used by him contemptuously ; and it would 
be quite in character for him to speak of Cassio 
either as a pert young coxcomb, almost spoilt 
with his own good looks, or as a weak-headed 
fellow, bewitched well-nigh out of his senses with 
a fair fancy-girl. 

The Rev. Mr. Arrowsmith, however, contends 
stoutly for the old text. He multiplies words 
rather profusely, and not in a very becoming tem- 
per withal, in order to make out that the meaning 
is, that such a character, or such soldiership, as 
Cassio*s would be almost condemned in a woman. 
This is indeed a good meaning in itself ; but to 
transmute the Poet's words into it, requires more 
of hermeneutical alchemy than I am master of, 
or can understand the process of. I quote a part 
of his snappish screed : 

"The words are to be taken circumscriptly, 
not sent gadding after Bianca, or no one knows 
who; their meaning must be sought and found 
within the compass of the line in which they 
stand. . . . The alliance between Cassio and the 
fair wife is closer than the commentators sus- 
pected : they harp upon the conjugal union, lago 
speaks of virtual identity ; thev seek the coupling 
of two persons in wealock, ne contemplates an 
embodiment of the soldiership of the one in the 
condition of the other ; and, so incorporated, he 
pronounces it to be — Mn a fair wife* almost 
reproveable." 

In answer to all this I have but to say, thaty^/- 
low does nor signify character or soldiership in 
any author that I am acquainted with. Besides, 
this meaning is sufiiciently expressed in what fol- 
lows : " Nor the division of a battle knows more 
than a spinster" And Mr. Arrowsmith's inter- 
pretation would, I think, bring us to this : ** Cas- 
sio's soldiership would be almost contemptible 
in an ordinary woman ; and he knows no more 
how to order a battle than an ordinary woman 
does.*' Surely a reading that prompts or requires 
an explanation so forced and far-fetched may well 
be distrusted. It has set me more than ever 
against the old text. For, indeed, by such rack- 
ing, almost any words may be tortured into yield- 
ing almost any sense. And no theatrical audience 
in the world would ever have seen or suspected 
any such meaning to be lurking in the Poet's 
words. 

My next passage is in i : 3 : 

" Vouch with me, Heaven, I therefore beg it not 
To please the pallate of my Appetite : 
Nor to comply with heat the yong affects 
In my defunct, and proper satisfaction, 
But to be free, and bounteous to her minde." 

Very few passages in Shakespeare have trou- 
bled the editors more than this, and the mass of 
conjectural criticism which it has evoked is almost 
enough to strike one with dismay. Upton pro- 
posed the reading, " In me defunct ; " and since 
his time the passage has commonly been printed 
thus: 
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Nor to comply with heat — the young affects 
In tmt defunct — and proper satisfaction ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind." 



But I have never been able to rest satisfied with 
this reading : it seems to me harsh and awkward 
beyond Shakespeare's utmost license of language. 
For the word proper ^ as here used, can only 
mean my own ; and surely the phrase, " to com- 
//^with my own satisfaction," is not English, and 
never was. Mr. P. A. Daniel, of London, has 
lately proposed to change proper \xi\.o for her^ and 
to transpose and and But. This seems to me 
one of the happiest emendations of Shakespeare's 
text ever made. Nor can the changes be justly 
termed violent ; as forher might easily get mis- 
printed proper ; and such misplacements as this 
of and and (rut are among the commonest of text- 
ual errors. 

Still nothing has been hitherto done with the 
line, 

" Nor to comply with heat the young affects," 

so as to make either sense or English out of it. 
Othello's meaning clearly is, that in him the heat 
of youthful impulse has cooled down; that his 
passions have become tempered to the rule of 
judgment. And "young affects" is merely old 
language for "youthful passions." But, observe, 
it is not that the passions are themselves defunct 
in Othello, but that the heat of them is. I there- 
fore propose to read as follows : 

" I therefore beg it not. 
To please the palate of my a|)petite. 
Nor to comply wP tll^ heat 0/ young affects, — 
In me defunct ; — but far her satisUction, 
And\o\it free and bounteous to her mind." 

The old text of Shakespeare has many instances 
of the double elision, wP th\ so as to make the 
two words with and the coalesce into one syllable. 
Still more frequent are such contractions as by 
th\ for th\ to th\ and some others. And in not 
a few cases the Poet's double elision, wV th\ got 
misprinted with. So in The Tempest^ i : I: " Bring 
her to Try with Maine-course." And again in 
the same scene : " Let's all sinke with* King." 
In the first of these instances, both the apostro- 
phes, or marks of elision, are wanting; in the 
other, only one is given ; while the sense of with 
the is clearly required in both ; and both ought 
to be printed wP th*. Now, in the passage be- 
fore us, the transcriber or the printer probably 
did not understand this point, and therefore 
sophisticated the text into the shape in which it 
has reached us; and, as he saw that the sense of 
the was needed somewhere, he thrust out of and 
put the in its place. 

Again, in ii. i, we have the following : 

"His Barke is stoutly Timber'd, and his Pylot 
Of veric expert, and approved Allowance ; 
Therefore mv hope's (not surfetted to death) 
Stand in bold Cure." 

In modern editions, the last two lines are printed 
thus: 

" Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 
' Stand in bold cure.'' 

Here the difficulty lies in the word surfeited. 
As Cassio evidently has apprehensions about 
Othello's safety, how he can either be said to have 
any surfeit of hope, or be said not to have a 
deadly surfeit of hope, quite passes my compre- 
hension. Knight explains : 

" As hope deferred maketh the heart sick ; so 
hope upon hope, without realization, is a surfeit 
of hope : " 

but this seems to me absurdly over-refined, and 
savors quite too much of reading whatever sense 
you want into whatever words you have. Cas- 
sio's meaning appears to be, that his hopes of 
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the Moor's safety would have been strangled to 
death in that terrible sea, but for his strong ship 
and good pilot. Johnson, not being able to 
understand how hope could, in such a case, die of 
too much food, ' conjectured ** not forfeiUd to 
death." For my own part, I have scarce any 
doubt that the right text is, "not suffocate to 
death." Here, of course, suffocaU is put for suffo' 
cated ; and the Poet shortens his preterites of 
many words in the same way : in fact, he has the 
same word just so in Troilus and Cressida^ i. 3 : 
" This chaos, when degree is suffocate^ follows the 
choking." With this word, we have the natural 
and fitting sense, that Cassio, though anxious, 
does not despair. The reading "not sick yet 
M/y/e^ death," would indeed aptly express the right 
sense ; but involves more of literal change, and 
is less in Shakespeare's manner. 

I will now turn, for a moment, to another sort 
of corruption, and a worse, of which we have 
divers instances, some of them very shocking, in 
other plays of Shakespeare; though probably 
there is but one in Othello, Here in 1 : 3, the 
twenty-two lines, beginning with " Let me speak 
like yourself," and ending with "Beseech you, 
now proceed to the affairs of State," are most 
certainly an interpolation. The style of them is 
altogether unlike that of the surrounding matter ; 
being ambitious, artificial, and affected in the 
highest degree. In a dramatic regard, also, the 
whole is a sheer incumbrance, and serves no pur- 
pose but to interrupt and embarrass the proper 
course of the scene. Besides, the preceding 
speech of Brabantio has fully and formally pre- 
pared the way for the Duke's speech, " The Turk 
with a most mighty preparation makes for Cy- 
prus," etc H. N. Hudson. 

Cambridge, August, 1878. 



THE BBITISH HUSEUH AlTD ITS OAT- 

ALOaUE. 

IT is much to be regretted that the authorities 
of the British Museum are not willing to join 
in the scheme proposed by the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and print a general 
catalogue of books, so far at least as relates to 
English books, issued say before the middle of 
the fifteenth centurv. It is known that the Mu- 
seum has in contemplation the printing of a cat- 
alogue of its own books of a date anterior to 
1640. Thirty or forty years ago it began the pub- 
lication of a catalogue of its library, in which for 
a while the trustees carried their point against 
Panizzi, then the keeper of the printed books, 
who was opposed to the attempt to print. A 
large volume came out, and the work stopped with 
the letter A ; and, in the opinion of most librarians 
of large experience, wisely. Since then the cat- 
aloguing of their library has gone on, until it now 
is contained in nearly three thousand large folios 
of manuscript, and not all of its books are yet 
included. It is a list by main entries only or by 
authors. 

It becomes a question of importance how this 
immense mass of bibliographical record can be 
made serviceable to more than the number who 
give personal inspection to it in the large read- 
ing hall of the Museum. To print from it a 
large general alphabetical catalogue would be 
very costly, and though not impracticable, the 
expense seems liardly warrantable, in view of the 



much greater value of a catalogue of it by sec- 
tions, when the sections become complete, or 
nearly so. Of course any attained completeness 
is only true for the moment ; but there is a gain 
in an approved new starting point for all manu- 
script catalogues, as supplementing a printed one. 
The great Paris library began the printing of its 
catalogue in the way which it seems best, abiding 
the season of a universal catal(^ue. They took 
the spheres of medicine and of French history 
as two topics, fit to be treated, and their issues 
of these sections of their library have become 
valuable books. The British Museum is now in- 
clined to do the same thing. There is a strong 
pressure for a general catalc^ue of the library to 
be printed, but without a united staff of ofilcers 
in its favor, there is an obstacle, beyond the out- 
side ones, to its accomplishment. Mr. Winter 
Jones, the head of the institution, but whose 
resignation shortly takes effect, is opposed to it. 
Mr. Bullen, for instance, the chief officer of the 
book department, is in favor of it. Much will de- 
pend upon the spirit of Mr. Jones's successor. 

The question of the manner in which it should 
be done has been lately presented to the authori- 
ities of the Museum in a communication from a 
committee of the British Library Association, 
who are charged with arranging for the printing 
of a universal catalogue. To carry out this broad 
scheme, the manuscript catalogue of the Museum 
of course offers an excellent foundation, and it 
had already been announced, as we have said, 
that the Museum proposed to print a catalogue 
of its books, earlier than 164a It therefore 
seemed a good opportunity to this committee to 
try to induce the Museum to broaden their plan 
into a section of such a universal catalogue. It was 
accordingly proposed to them to make it not 
merely a catalogue of English books up to that 
date, so far as the Museum possessed them, but to 
include in it all books in English printed before 
that date; and the assistance of the Library As- 
sociation was offered to gather the additional 
titles. A bibliographer will understand and appre- 
ciate what was probably the ground of the Muse- 
um's refusal. The result would certainly be an 
unequal one, however desirable even in an imper- 
fect way. With the experience of the Museum 
staff we might expect a creditable piece of cata- 
loguing so far as the books were personally in- 
spected. To mix with these the titles of other 
books, drawn at second, third, and fourth hand, 
from all sorts of sources, with errors of transcrip- 
tion, multiplied with every transmission, would 
give a motley character to the publication, and 
present a heterogeneousness that the Museum 
would naturally hesitate to be responsible for. 
This is conceded ; but the Museum staff and their 
petitioners will probably all join in the same 
opinion of the usefulness of such a broadened 
catalogue could it be satisfactorily made. 

The alternative offered is to affix a star to such 
titles as were not in the Museum, limiting the 
Museum's final responsibility there; and on the 
whole, the petitioners were right. The Bodleian, 
the University Library at Cambridge, the Advo- 
cate's, and Trinity College, Dublin, could furnish 
a large part of the titles not in the Museum, and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that their cata- 
logue staff would communicate them in proper 
shape. As for the residue there would be a 
great confusion in their rendering, no doubt ; and I 



they would have to stand for the absolute titles 
until the Museum could acquire them, which in 
almost all cases, it is likely to, sooner or later. 
At all events it does not seem clear how this 
much-to-be-desired universal catalogue is to be 
accomplished, except at risks of just this want 
of harmony. Care will reduce it to a minimum, 
and the point to be gained seems great enough 
to warrant the attempt ; and if attempted* no 
better opportunity could be offered as a test to 
start with, than the listing, with full or approxi- 
mately full bibliographical accuracy, of all books 
printed in English, antedating the period of the 
English Commonwealth period. 

Justin Winsor. 



VOTES AND QUEBIES. 

80. (See 77) Handel and Bononcini. Though 
Mr. Bartlett, in his Familiar Quotations, does 
credit this quotation to Byrom, there seems to be 
a preponderance of testimony in favor of Swift 
as the real author, who bestowed many a passing 
lash on the follies of his day. And as to which 
of the interpretations given by your correspond- 
ent is the correct one, it is not safe to say that 
either is, since so many others have been used 
by equally careful commentators. For instance, 
in Hogarth's Memoirs — consulted as authorita- 
tive by musicians — the epigram reads thus : 

" Some say that Signer Bononcini 
Compared to Handel's a mere ninnv ; 
While others say that, to him Hanoel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle," etc. 

This differs materially from both of those given 
by "J. T. T.," and there is still another variation 
in Crowest's Tone Poets, in which the first coup- 
let reads thus : 

'* Some say that Signor Bononcini 
Compared to Handel is a ninny," etc 

It is safe to conjecture that William Malmoth, 
Handel's friend, and one of the most eloquent 
writers of the eighteenth century, little thought 
when he wrote his ** Epigram on the feuds of 
Handel and Bononcini " — in which he pictures 
future critics puzzling over this very epigram — 
that his satire would ever be verified. 

Cincinnati. D. C. Addison. 



81. Parentheses. Be kind enough to say 
something on Parentheses. Are they in good 
taste? I hate them. M. M. M. 

Allegheny, Pa, 

Does our correspondent mean by Parentheses parenthet- 
ical rjr/rr»<>«r or parenthetical marks t If the former, 
we shall come to their defense, for we consider them useful, 
and often essential, to a strong clear style. If the latter, 
we shall partly assent to their banishment, for commas are 
often the best marks of parenthesis. We do not think any- 
body, writer or reader, need be afraid of parenthetical ex- 
pressions when put in their proper place. 



82. A Tempest in a Teapot. What is the 

origin of the expression ** a tempest in a teapot ? " 

« 

The parallel saying, " Une temp^te dans un verre d*eau,'* 
has long been proverbial in BVench. So, too, < 'icero, Dt 
LegibnSy III, 16, 36, says : " Excitebat fluctus in simpulo " 
(he raised waves in a ladle), when he is referring to the 
much ado about nothing made by Gratidius, in wishing to 
introduce voting by ballot into Arpinum. This may be, 
and probably is, the first instance of the use of the expres- 
sion. In Etting's History 0/ lKd*P€Hdtnce //alt {Osgood) , 
facing pp. 67, 6S, may be found the /ae simile of a curious 
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old engraviDg, dated 177S, in which one occasion of the 
Revolutionary unpleasantness and its results are allegori> 
cally depicted by means of an over-boiling teapot, whose 
escaping fumes are rapidly assuming various emblematic 
shapes. The picture is entitled " The Tea Tax Tempest." 
No account is given in the text, but the author suggests that 
the expression in question may possibly have grown out 
of it. 

83. Angerona. Who was the goddess *' An- 
gerona,*' mentioned in a note to an article in 
Temple Bar for August, 1876 ? 

Warrington^ Fla, H. A. C 

She was a Roman divinity, whose personality, by reason 
of contradictory statements, it b not easy to understand. 
She was called the Goddess both of Silence and of Anguish 
and Fear. Her statue stood in the Temple of Volupia, 
near the Porta Romanula; the mcmth being bound and 
sealed. A festival in her honor was celebrated annually on 
the 13th of December. 

84. '* Reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning." It was Coleridge who said that 
"seeing Kem [Edmund] was reading Shaice- 
speare by flashes of lightning." Can any of our 
readers tell where ? 



85. Draw it mild. In an article in Harper's 
Weekly this expression, which we do not find in 
Bartlett*5 Dictionary of Americanisms ^ is ex- 
plained as having its origin in music, being a 
term used by the leader of an orchestra when he 
wishes his violin-players to play gently. Is it 
not quite as likely adapted from the order given 
by a tippler to a tapster when he calls for his par- 
ticular grade of ale ? 



86. Author's percentage. What percentage 
does an author usually receive from a publisher 
for each copy sold of a novel, printed at cost of 
the publisher? * 

Philadelphia, 

That depends on both the author and the publisher. 
There is no rule. Ten per cetU. on the retail price is per- 
haps as usual a rate as any, but many publishers require 
that the first thousand copies be exempted. 



87. Prances Brovm. Is Frances Brown, 
the blind Irish poetess, still living ? And if so, 
where ? * 

Philadelphia, 



NEWS AND VOTES. 



— C)rprus, whose acquisition by the English 
was predicted a year ago by M. de Lavelaye in 
the Fortnightly Review^ will be a fertile subject 
for literature for some time to come. Mr. Forbes 
has already gone thither in the interest of the 
London Duily News^ though rumor says the fever 
has driven him off. The book publishers, too, 
are busy with various works descriptive of the 
history and character of the island. Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Co. have now ready a shilling volume 
entitled Cyprus^ our Nerv Colony^ and What we 
Know About It^ which is quite a full epitome, and 
in fair measure a guide-book for the visitor. W. 
H. Allen & Co. have published Cyprus: Its His- 
tory and Condition^ an adaptation by Mrs. A. B. 
Joyner from the German of Franz von Loher, a 
traveler who recently has carefully explored the 
island. Macmillan & Co. have in press still an- 
other volume by R. Hamilton Lang, who spent 
nine years at Cyprus as British consul. Mean- 
time it should not be forgotten that the introduc- 



tion to Cesnola's Cyprus is an admirable exposi- 
tion of the subject in its historical aspect 

— Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, now in his 67th 
year, bids fair to live to read in print his own biog- 
raphy, which has been written by R. M. Johnston 
and W. H. Browne, and which is now on the eve 
of publication by J. B. Lippincott & Co. The 
work contains upwards of 600 pages, and its long 
beam of backward light will bring into view 
many an mteresting incident in the history of 
American politics during the last half century. — 
The New England Publishing Co. has in press 
The Life atul Education of Laura Dewey Bridge- 
man^ whose combined deafness, dumbness^ and 
blindness have made her a peculiar object of pub- 
lic sympathy. The work is largely a compilation 
from her diary, kept for many years, and will pre- 
sent many particulars respecting her singular ed- 
ucation. — G. P. Putnam*s Sons will issue this fall 
a collection of about a hundred poems by Elaine 
and Dora Goodale, the child-poets of Berkshire 
Ca, Mass. — E. P. Dutton & Co. have in press 
volumes of sermons by Drs. Phillips Brooks and 
Morgan Dix, and one of essays by Canon Moz- 
ley. — T. Y. Crowell will republish Jamieson, 
Fausset and Brown's commentary on the whole 
Bible, two volumes in one, at a greatly reduced 
price. — A new novel by Rev. Robert T. S. Lowell 
is announced by Roberts Brothers. 

— "Mrs. H. O. Ward," the author of Sensible 
Etiquette^ is said to be Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore. 
-»Rev. Nicholas P. Gilman of Bolton, Mass., an 
occasional and highly valued contributor to the 
Literary Worlds has been invited to the profes- 
sorship of Ethics and English Literature in An- 
tioch College, Ohio. — Prof. W. D. Whitney of 
Yale College has gone to Europe, and while ab- 
sent will publish a Sanskrit Grammar. — Bret 
Harte has taken up his residence at Crefeld, 
Rhineland, as American consul. — Mr. William 
Winter, the poet-journalist, is printing in the 
New York Tribune some account of his rambles 
in England. — Wirt Sikes, the American consul 
at Cardiff, Wales, is compiling a work on Welsh 
folk-lore. — Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has left 
Florence for Normandy. 

— Among recent English announcements of 
note are Diplomatic Sketches^ "by an Outsider," 
a literary pendant to the Eastern War ; an essay 
on the Systematic Training of the Body^ by Dr. 
C. H. Schaible ; TTie Famine Campaign in South- 
em India in iSjd-^S, by William Digby, editor 
of the Madras Times; a History of the Ancient 
British Church by Vicar Pryce of Bangor ; Bom- 
bay to the BosphoruSf a narrative of travel by Mr. 
Grattan Geary ; a topographical and geological 
work on Mount Etna by G. F. Rodwell ; a trans- 
lation by Rev. Allen Menzies of Baur's First 
Three Centuries of the Christian Church ; Turk 
andSlav^ a work geographical, entomological, and 
historical, having special reference to the present 
situation in the East, by Dr. R. G. Latham ; On 
Woodland Trees, by Francis Geo. Heath ; New 
Greece, by Lewis Sargeant, a survey of the actual 
condition of that country at the present juncture, 
with a glance at its recent history ; Practical Pol- 
itics, a collection of papers by Arthur Arnold ; 
and a narrative of army and hospital experiences 
in the late war by Dr. Stoker. 

— Virchow*s famous Munich address, denying 
that evolution could ever change an ape into a 



man, has been answered by Prof. Haeckel of 
Jena in a pamphlet, Freie Wissenschaft undfreie 
Lehre, the motto of which is "Impavidi progredi- 
amur." Haeckel charges Virchow with being an 
ally of the Jesuits. 

— The sale in France of "the people's edi- 
tion " of Victor Hugo's Histoire d'un Crime has 
reached 150,000 copies, and a new and still 
cheaper edition with illustrations is in prepara- 
tion. — A new satirico-political morning paper, 
of Republican principles, has appeared in Paris. 
Le Voltaire is its name, and Daudet and Zola are 
announced among its contributors. — Prof, de 
Harlez of Louvain, Belgium, has in press a manual 
of the language of the Avesta, and has finished a 
dictionary of the same idiom. — The second part 
of the seventh volume of Keil's Latin Gramma- 
rians may be expected this year.-^Rev. John 
Laing of Edinburgh, has completed a dictionary 
of the anonymous and pseudonymous literature 
of Great Britain, which contains 20,000 entries. 
— The late Mr. MacGahan left in manuscript, 
ready for publication, a narrative of his expe- 
riences in Bulgaria during the Russo-Turkish 
War. 

-» In a letter to the London Daily News, Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold thus, for substance, sums up 
the positions taken by the Literary Congress at 
Paris as respects the rights of authors and the 
way to protect them : that the right of authors 
over their works is not a concession, but " one of 
the modes of property " which one is bound to 
guarantee ; that such literary property is perpet- 
ual in the author, his heirs and assigns; that 
after the expiration of an author's rights, as de- 
termined by the laws actually obtaining, any per- 
son should be free to reproduce his works on 
condition of paying a suitable sum to his heirs or 
assigns; that literary, scientific, and artistic 
works should be treated in each country as if they 
had been first produced in that country ; that to 
obtain the foregoing protection it should be 
enough for an author to effect the necessary for- 
malities in the one country where his works are 
first brought out ; and that international treaties 
should secure to authors themselves the exclusive 
right of authorizing adaptations or translations 
of their works. To the accomplishment of these 
ends the permanent organization which has 
grown out of the Congress will now bend its 
energies. 

— American paper-makers have had good 
luck at the Paris Exhibition. By means of spe- 
cial efforts of Commissioner McCormick about 
thirty different mills were represented, the larger 
proportion sending their ordinary stock made for 
the regular market. The result is the award of 
one Grand Prize, five Gold Medals, four Silver 
Medals, nine Bronze Medals, and nine Certifi- 
cates of Merit. One of the committee of award 
was Joubert, a leading paper manufacturer of 
France. The export of American paper has al- 
ready risen from $491,000 in 1S71 to upwards of 
a million in 1877-78, and is now likely to increase 
still more. 

— The Lockyer-Rae Excursion from England to 
Colorado, to view the recent eclipse, has borne 
its first fruit in the form of a letter from Mr. Rae 
to the New York Tribune, Mr. Rae, while de- 
scribing the event which he and his companion, 
with so many others, went out for to see, bestows 
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more attention upon the methods devised for its 
scientific observation, and upon the observers 
themselves. The eclipse, he judges, is to fur- 
nish many tough bones of contention to the 
astronomers. To Professor Watson, the dis- 
coverer of the planet Vulcan, he pays the highest 
compliments, and Mr. Edison, with his micro- 
tasimeter, is credited with an important contribu- 
tion to our apparatus for the study of the stars. 

— Mr. D. W. Bartlett, a Washington corres- 
pondent of long standing, has determined to 
withdraw from journalism to accept the office of 
American Secretary to the Chinese Embassy. 
As " Van " of the Springfield Republican, " Spec- 
tator" of the Congregationalist, "D. W. B." of 
the Independent^ and in we know not how many 
other papers, over we know not what other signa- 
tures, his letters on public affairs have won wide 
attention and exerted a commanding influence. 
Mr. Bartlett's chirography is a wonder to behold, 
and the general accuracy with which his letters 
are put into type is a credit to the compositor^s 
art. He will write Chinese, if need be, with ease. 

— Mr. J. W. Bouton, the well-known New 
York publisher of and dealer in rare and choice 
books, whose store at 706 Broadway is a crowded 
museum of literary treasures and curiosities, has 
been "interviewed'* by a metropolitan paper, 
with interesting results. " I have no hesitation 
in saying," remarked Mr. Bouton, "that the mar- 
ket for old lx>oks, and especially for old books 
whose age is not their chief merit, is steadily 
growing in this city, and among Americans gen- 
erally." Mr. Bouton shows his faith by his 
works, for in his stock, awaiting purchasers, are 
the following unique items, a few among the 
many : a well-conditioned copy of John Eliot's 
Indian Bible ; a Life of Nelson^ printed on vel- 
lum, enriched with a tender autograph letter 
from the Admiral to Lady Hamilton, written 
soon after the Battle of Trafalgar ; IValpoliana, 
a five-volume collection of portraits, views, auto- 
graphs, etc., all illustrative of the life of Horace 
Walpole ; an album in ten volumes, similarly 
constructed, devoted to the English stage from 
i66o to 1830 ; a volume of one hundred and twen- 
ty pages of Dr. Isaac Watts's sermon manu- 
script; etc., etc. 

— Mr. J. F. Loubat is an American gentleman 
of fortune with two ruling tastes : one for yacht- 
ing and the other for numismatics. The former 
he indulges as owner of the " Enchantress," in 
which one of the largest, swiftest, and most ele- 
gant of pleasure craft ever launched, he has 
cruised in the waters of both hemispheres. The 
latter he has indulged by the publication, at his 
own expense, of The MedalUc History of the 
United States^ a sumptuous monograph in two 
quarto volumes, which has been sixteen years in 
preparation, and the cost of which is variously 
conjectured at from $15,000 to $25,000. Eighty- 
six medals belong to our national history ; seven- 
ty-nine of which were struck by act of Congress. 
Of these eighty-six medals Dr. Loubat gives in 
his first volume the individual histories, a section 
for each, i)rinting all accessible documents con- 
cerning them, together with concise biographies 
of the designing artists and the honored recipi- 
ents. In the second volume the medals them- 
selves are illustrated to the eye in a series of one 
hundred and seventy etchings, contained in eighty- 



six plates, the work of that French master of 
the art, Jules Jacquemart. The whole is executed 
in the finest form and spirit, and the story of 
the compiler's labors is one of almost incredible 
pains and an indefatigable zeal. The manufac- 
ture of the volumes was partly in Paris and part- 
ly in New York, and Mr. J. W. Bouton of the 
latter city has a few copies on sale jit $30 each. 

— Hon. Mellen Chamberlain of Chelsea, Mass., 
becomes the new Librarian of the Boston Public 
Library. — Scribner & Co, have despatched an ex- 
pedition to Brazil to prepare a series of illus- 
trated articles on that Empire. Mr. H. H. Smith 
is the writer, and Mr. J. W. Champney the artist. 
— S. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago have in press 
a Wiwerley Dictionary, an index to all the char- 
acters in Scott's novels, with a descriptive analy- 
sis of each and illustrative selections. — Claxton, 
Remsen & Haff el finger aimounce a " Business 
Library Series," for counting-house use. — In the 
September Lippincott^s Mr. Arthur Venner's 
"Personal Sketches of Some French Littera- 
teurs," and in Harper's Mr, W. P. Garrison's 
" Thomas Bewick," especially deserve the atten- 
tion of magazine readers. 



DI£D. 

Winkworth. In Savoy, July i, suddenly, Catherine 
Winkworth. about 53 years; compiler of Lyra German' 
ica^ translator of the German biography of Pastor Flieduer, 
and author of other works. She combined unusual intel- 
lectual gifts with a peculiarly tender and sympathetic na- 
ture. Her residence of late years was at Clifton, England. 

Aleardi. In Verona, Italy, ^uly^ 13-20, Stgnor Aleardo 
Aleardi, one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
Italian poets, and a Senator of the Kingdom. 

Richardson. In Scotland, July 33, Mrs. Isabella 
Ricliardson, 96 years. Mrs. Richardson was the " Tibbie 
Shiel " of Noctes A mbrosiarutt under whose roof, on the 
edge of St. Mary's Loch, " Christopher North " and the 
" Ettrick Shepherd" used to meet. Her cotuce, says the 
Academy, " has since grown into an hotel, ot which the 
chief attraction was the hospitable care and interesting 
reminiscences of ' Auld Tibbie.' Her death breaks one of 
the few personal links that bound the Scotland of literature 
to the Scotland of the tourist." 

Benisch. In London, about August 5^ Dr. Abraham 
Bentsch, 67 years; first translator into English of the He- 
brew Scriptures as interpreted by the Orthodox Jews, editor 
of the Jewish Chronicle ^ author of ^ Life of Maimonides 
and other works, and one of the principsU founders of the 
Society of Hebrew Literature. 

Lord. In Portland, Me., August 7, Charles Austin 
Lord, ^3 years; long the editor and proprietor of the 
Christian Mirror, 

Blew. In Jacksonville, Fla., July 31, .Mrs. Emma 
Blew, wife of Charles W. Blew, publisher of the Semi- 
Tropical. 

Prentiss. In Dorset, Vt., August 13, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Payson Prentiss, daughter of the late Dr. Edward Payson 
of Portland, Me. , and wife of Rev. Dr. G. L. Prentiss of 
New York, 55 years; author of Susie" s Six BirtkclaySy 
Stepping Heavenward, and a number of other popular 
religioud works. 

Duyckinck. In New York City, August 13, Evert 
Augustus Duyckinck, in his 62d year. 

Naudet. In France, about August 19, Joseph Naudet, 
ga years; member of the Institute and the Academy; at 
various times professor in the School of the Pantheon, the 
Normal School, and the College of France : and a trans- 
lator, editor, and author of fertility and distinction. 

Crocker. In South Boston, Mass., August 32, Samuel 
R. Crocker, founder, and for nearly seven years editor, of 
this journal. 
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inson. Harper & Brothers. Paper. 35c 

POETRY. 

Francbsca op Rimini. A. S. N. J. B. Lipptncott & 
Co. 75c. 

Thb Pobtical Works of Matthbw Prior. 3 vols, 
in I. Houghton, Osgood & Co. ^'-ZS* 

Thb Pobtical Works op Milton and Makvbl. 4 
vols, in a. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $3*So. 
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French. Houghton, Osgood & Co. ^i*2S' 

TEXT BOOKS. 
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J. Hill. Sheldon & Co. fjc. 
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Sheldon & Co. 66c 
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Sheldon & Co. qac 

How TO Parss. Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D. D. Rob- 
erts Brothers. ^i.oo. 
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Brothers. Sneets. i5<^' 
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Grohman. Henry Holt & Co. ^i.oo. 

Impressions of Ambrica. R. W. Dale. D. Appleton 
& Co. Paper. 25c 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Frbr Tradb and pROTBcnoN. Henry Fawcett. Mac- 
millan & Co. $>-75- 

Fbrns of Kentucky. IlUis. John Williamson. John 
P. Morton & Co. [Louisville, Ky.] 

A Hani>-Book of Pottery Painting. John C. L. 
Sparkes. Harper & Brothers. Paper. 20c 

Fortune op the Rr public Lecture. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Houghton, Osgood & Co. Ooth. y*^ 

Index to thb North American Rbvibw. 1815-1877- 
William Ciishinf. John Wilson & Son. $2.50. 

Middlbsbx County Manuau Penhallow Printing Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 

Plays for Private Acting. Tr. from the French and 
Italian by Members of the Rellevue Dramatic Club of New' 
port, R. I. Henry Holt & Co. ^i«>- 

LiTTLB Folks. IUus. Caswell, Petter & Galpin. ^i-5^ 

Little Chatterer. lllus. Do. Do. 5°^* 

BiBuoTHBCA Mrdica. Robert Clarke & Co. Paper. 25c. 

Goethb*s Faust. Ed. by Jantes Morgan HarL G. P- 
Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 

MoNBY IS Power. R. W. Jones. Bryan, Brand & Co- 1 
St. Louis. f'SO- 
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MB. GLADSTOVE'S HOHEB.* 

THE little treatise on Homer by Glad- 
stone, in the series of Green's " Litera- 
ture Primers," is a gem of first water. Con- 
cise, yet full of thought, it puts the Homeric 
field entirely under your eye. The great 
critical question of authorship and all 
branches of archaeology and mythology sug- 
gested in Homer are ably and agreeably 
touched, if not discussed. 

It is refreshing to see a man of Mr. Glad- 
stone's powers and research stoutly defend 
the unity of the Iliad and Odyssey in them- 
selves and with one another, and hold to the 
one man Homer, against the easy-going de- 
structives who marched with presumptuous 
swagger into the field of discussion under 
the leadership of Wolf. 

Gladstone's risumi of the arguments for 
the Homeric unity is complete. Despite of 
some weak guns, his battery cannot be taken. 
We should scarcely consider Polyphemus's 
estimate of Ulysses as a little fellow a good 
guide to Ulysses' tailor. The old Brobding- 
nag would have counted King Saul a pigmy. 
And yet Mr. Gladstone brings in Polyphemus 
as a witness to the likeness (undesigned) be- 
tween the Odyssey and the Iliad^ because in 
the latter Ulysses is said to be shorter than 
Menelaus 1 

Mr. Gladstone takes the proper line of ar- 
gument He carries the war into Africa. 
He shows that the correspondence of the 
poems is so remarkable and detailed that it 
can only be accounted for on the hypothesis 
of one Homer. Against such reasoning all 
picking at apparent differences and discrep- 
ancies is mere child's play. 

* Homer. By W. £. Gladstone. D. Appleton & Ca 



The argument for the memoriter composi- 
tion and recitation of the Iliad^ from the 
special efiEort shown by the poet in the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, idiere certainly poetic 
inspiration was not so much needed as a 
clear memory, is well put Tbe correctness 
of Homer's special topography as compared 
with the vagueness of his general geography 
is very satisfactorily explained. The analy- 
sis of character in Achilles, Ulysses, Nau- 
sicaa, Penelope and Helen shows nice dis- 
crimination and an artist's happy touch. 
We know not whether Mr. Gladstone's 
fame in future generations will rest chiefly on 
his political life or on his contributions to 
tbe world of literature. In both he has ex- 
hibited a manly truthfulness and a human 
sympathy which will make his name dear 
when brilliant diplomatic jugglers and liter- 
ary fops are forgotten. 

Howard Crosby. 



MB. STAHLET'S VABBATIVE.* 

THE "continent" is Africa. The dark- 
ness is geographical. And the power 
that put this daring and plucky Welsh-Amer- 
ican " through " was the press. 

Score another credit then to journalism, 
and stick another feather in the national cap ! 

Mr. Stanley left London in the summer of 
1874, commissioned by the London Tele- 
graph and the New York Herald to under- 
take a completion of the explorative work 
which the lamented Dr. Livingstone had be- 
gun. He entered Africa on the east coast 
by way of Zanzibar. At the bead of an or- 
ganized expedition of about 350 souls, of 
whom only three beside himself were white 
men, he penetrated to the very heart of 
equatorial Africa. He completely circum- 
navigated the great lakes, Victoria Nyanza 
and Tanganika. Then pushing on to the 
mysterious Lualaba, he committed himself 
and his followers to its mighty torrent, which 
no white man had ever done before, to fol- 
low it wherever it should lead. In August, 
1877, he emerged upon the west coast of 
Africa, at the mouth of the Congo, thus hav- 
ing established the course of a new and ma- 
jestic river upon the map of Africa; to 
which he gives the new name of ^ Living- 
stone." Of his three English comrades, not 
one survived the undertaking. Of his three 
hundred and fifty attendants, upwards of a 
hundred fell by the way. 

Such is the barest outline of what is be- 
yond question the most considerable achieve- 
ment in the whole progress of African dis- 
covery. We despair of giving our readers 
any of the marvelous details which swell the 
story to the compass of these two portly vol- 
umes. Marches, bivouacs, voyages; wild 
beasts, wilder savages, pestilence and fam- 



* Through the Dark Continent. By Heniy M. SUnley. 
Harper & Brothen. 



ine; battle and murder; scientific observa- 
tions and pleasure excursions; pomp and 
ceremony in the capitals and ^ palaces " of 
friendly chiefs ; treachery and bloodshed be- 
fore the gates of hostile villages : jungles, 
swamps, and cataracts; barbaric splendor 
and barbaric squalor ; dwarfs and amazons ; 
naval combats in great inland lakes, and 
running fights along the rivers ; all these are 
here woven into one of the most thrilling of 
the personal histories of modem times. Ro- 
mance and tragedy, the exciting, the instruc- 
tive, and the picturesque, are blended in 
truly tropical profusion. Mr. Stanley's of- 
fenses against good literary taste and faults 
of style we freely pardon in view of his he- 
roic service and the substantial contribution 
he has made to our knowledge of Africa ; 
and we most emphatically commend his nar- 
rative to all who are fond of the records of 
strange and exciting adventure. 

It is only requisite that we further call their 
attention to certain features of the work 
which ought not to be overlooked. The 
abundant illustrations speak for themselves. 
Of maps there is a generous supply, arranged 
with exceptional convenience. The four 
which are prefixed to the first volume give a 
very clear idea of the progress of discovery 
and the growth of our knowledge of the in- 
terior of Africa. Dapper's map, under date 
of 1676, is strikingly good, all things consid- 
ered. In the appendix, the Comparative 
Table of African Languages is a remarkably 
full vocabulary, of great etymological value 
and interest; the tables of altitudes, posi- 
tions, and currency are of like importance ; 
the list of deaths in the expedition throws a 
pathetic shadow over the absorbing tale ; and 
the " Table of Wanderings " is a very ingen- 
ious and clear epitome of the whole expedi- 
tion and its results. 



THE FAMILT LIBBABT OF BBITISH 

POBTBT.* 

THIS large and handsome volume, which 
looms up in the field of current litera- 
ture like a massive granite boulder in a New 
England pasture, invites description rather 
than criticism ; for, apart from the standard 
quality of its contents, it is the production 
of two gentlemen whose thorough compe- 
tence for this task none would be likely to 
question. One judgment or another might 
differ with theirs upon this or that detail of 
the performance; but, as a whole, it must 
command entire respect and hearty approval. 
The predominant traits of the work are 
these: 

1. It is a collection of British poetry. 
No American writers are represented. 

2. The arrangement of material is chrono- 
logical ; not topicaL 

*The Fanuly Library of British Poetry from Chaucer to 
the Prasent Tuae. Edited by James T. Fields and Edwio 
P. Wiupple. H««bto«fO«ood&Co. 
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3. From Milton to Swinburne only has 
modem orthography been followed. Before 
Milton the ancient spelling has been pre- 
served. 

We think these three characteristics stamp 
the book with an indisputable individuality, 
and fit it peculiarly to the hand of those 
whose wish it is not merely to read English 
poetry, but to study it, in its growth as a 
whole, in the relation of its parts, and in its 
historic aspect We believe this to be the 
proper aim of such a work, and that its 
structure should be subservient to it, as is 
here the case. 

About four hundred poets are represented 
by name ; and in addition some thirty ballads 
and other poems are printed whose authors 
arc not known. Among these are " Chevy 
Chace," "Robin Adair," "Annie Laurie," 
and " The Vicar of Bray." The total num- 
ber of selections is nearly nineteen hundred. 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Milton, Dryden, Thom- 
son, Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Coleridge, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley 
and Tennyson have been most freely drawn 
upon; the Brownings, Tom Hood, Barry 
Cornwall, Landor, Southey, Hogg, William 
Blake, Collins, Gray, Pope, Young, Prior, 
Vaughan, Cowley, Marvell, Waller, Massin- 
ger, Herrick, Chapman and Chaucer, come 
next. Fully one hundred and seventy writ- 
ers are represented only by a single piece 
each, and among these it is a little of a sur- 
prise to find William Morris, Gabriel Ros- 
setti, Alexander Smith, Faber, and Bonar, 
from each of whom a little more might have 
been reasonably expected. However, as the 
book draws near its close the pressure upon 
space of course increases, and restriction is 
unavoidable. 

Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Wordsworth, are named by the editors 
as the five great English poets of their period ; 
the only question being whether Wordsworth 
should yield his place to Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, or Scott. Many of the longer 
poems of these authors and those of some 
others, such as Pope's " Rape of the Lock," 
Goldsmith's " Deserted Village," and Keats's 
" Eve of SL Agnes," are given entire. Great 
care has been had throughout to preserve 
purity of text, and advantage has been uni- 
formly taken of best editions, such as 
Childs's, Bell's, and the Clarendon Series. 
Though Cyril Toumeur and Swinburne have 
place in the collection, nothing has been ad- 
mitted from them or anybody else which the 
editors deemed unsuitable for reading in the 
family circle. The introduction contains a 
passage of instructive discourse upon the 
general mission of poetry, as well as a de- 
tailed exposition of the principles which 
have guided their work; and promise is 
given of a companion volume of British 
prose with which is to be included a com- 



prehensive sketch of British literature. The 
heliotype portraits complete the furnishing 

of the work. 

■ ■■-'♦ ■ 

TTLES'8 mSTOBT OF AMESIOAV 
UTEBATUBE* 

WITHIN the space of three generous 
octavos. Prof. Tyler has undertaken 
to write the history of American literature 
from the earliest English settlements to the 
present hour. It is not his purpose to fur- 
nish a biographical dictionary of all Ameri- 
can writers, or a bibliography of all American 
books. That would be to neglect the spirit 
of his great theme for the letter of it He 
has sought rather to reveal and measure the 
literary forces that have had a part in form- 
ing the national character and shaping the 
national history. The field of his studies 
has embraced the entire mass of American 
writings, but his method has been as eclectic 
as his spirit is judicial. In this first volume 
he covers the ground from the colonial limits 
to the rise of revolutionary literature. A 
second volume will treat of the literature "of 
the epoch of independence" — the fifty 
years from 1765 to 181 5; and to a third vol- 
imie will be reserved the chronological re- 
mainder. 

The eighteen chapters of the first volume 
begin at the beginning with a general survey 
of the political surroundings ; pause In Vir- 
ginia over John Smith, " the first writer in 
American literature," and others who fol- 
lowed him in the same colony; and pass 
thence to New England, with which naturally 
much space is occupied. New England 
traits, her historical writers, her theological 
and religious writers, her miscellaneous prose 
and verse, her Mathers, and the pulpit in her 
literature, are the chief subdivisions of the 
subject here. Several chapters on the liter- 
ature of the middle and southern colonies, 
and a summary of literary forces and results 
of the colonial time, conclude the volume. 
A single passage from one of the earlier 
pages must suffice here to instance the range 
of the author's vision and the appropriate 
dignity and elegance of his diction : 

** The present race of Americans who are of 
English hneage — that is, the most numerous and 
deadedly the dominant portion of the American 
people of today — are the direct descendents of 
the crowds of Englishmen who came to America 
in the seventeenth century. Our first literary 
period, therefore, fills the larger part of that cen- 
tury in which American civilization had its plant- 
ing ; even as its training into some maturi^ and 
power has been the business of the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. Of course, also, 
the most of the men who produced American 
literature during that period were immigrant 
authors of Enghsh birth and English culture; 
while the most of those who have produced 
American literature in the subseouent periods 
have been authors of American oirth and of 
American culture. Notwithstanding their Eng- 



*A History of American Literature. I. The Colonial 
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lish birth, these first writers in America were 
Americans : we may not exclude them from our 
story of American literature. They founded that 
literature; they are its Fathers; they stamped 
their spirittial lineaments upon it ; and we snail 
never enter deeply into the meanings of American 
literature in its later forms without tracing it 
back, affectionately, to its beginning with them. 
At the same time, our first literary epoch cannot 
fail to bear traces of the fact that nearly all the 
men who made it were Englishmen who had be- 
come Americans merely by removing to America. 
American life, indeed, at once reacted upon their 
minds, and began to give its tone and hue to 
their words ; and for every reason, what they 
wrote here, we rightfully claim as a part of Amer- 
ican literature ; but Ensland has a right to claim 
it likewise as a part o? English literature. In- 
deed, England and America are joint proprietors 
of this first tract of the great literary territory 
which we have undertaken to survey. Ought any 
one to wonder, however, if in the American liter- 
ature of the seventeenth century we shall find 
the distinctive traits, good and bad, which during 
the same period characterized English literature ? 
How could it be otherwise ? Is it likely that an 
Englishman undergoes a literary revolution by 
sitting down to write in America instead of in 
England ? or that he will write either much better 
or much worse only for having sailed across a 
thousand leagues di brine ? " 

Of the thoroughness, candor, and care of 
Prof. Tyler in the preparation of this work 
the evidence is ample. We know person- 
ally something of the patient labor of years 
that has been expended on it already, and 
the result is one upon which the public is to 
be congratulated. In its historic complete- 
ness, in its studious mastery of the subject, 
in its diligent devotion to details, in its just- 
ness of judgment, in its flavor of illustration 
and extract, and in its stately and finished 
style, it may confidently be expected to fulfill 
our ideal of such a history, and that a place 
hitherto vacant will be occupied by it beyond 
the danger of dispossession for many years 
to come. 

BOLFFS SHAKESPEABE8* 

THIS delightful comedy is the ninth play 
of Shakespeare that Mr. Rolfe has 
edited for school and college use; and I 
think it t&e best work that he has hitherto 
done. After some three or four of the plays 
of this edition had been published, it seemed 
to hang its head, and I feared it was going 
to stop ; but it is encouraging now to see the 
volumes coming out more regularly and rap- 
idly, as an indication that they are wanted 
and appreciated. Without disparaging any 
other ** series," edited for the same purpose, 

" Many for many virtues excellent^ 
None but for some, and yet all different,** 

Mr. Rolfe's edition is perhaps the most de- 
sirable for our schools and colleges, in the 
judicious selection of its commentary, accu- 
racy of text, copious annotation, and beauty 
and durability of press-work and binding. 
Mr. Aldis Wright's admirable ^'Clarendon 
Press " editions are beyond praise in their 
scholarly and original elucidation of the 



•As Vou Like It. Edited, with Notes, by William J. 
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text ; but he rigidly excludes anything like 
aesthetic comment on the plays or charac- 
ters. In the " Rugby " series, on the other 
hand, aesthetic criticism predominates over 
textual and verbal ; its notes on this branch 
being always clever and helpfuL Mr. Hud- 
son's "School Shakespeare,*' of twenty- 
one plays, is another excellent edition; 
his '^ Introductions " especially should be 
studied for their careful analysis of the 
characters ; and his Notes, though not near- 
ly so copious as Mr. Rolfe*s, are well-written, 
and give the latest results of Shakespearian 
research. The " Collins " series, especially 
those plays edited by Mr. S. Neil, is also an 
excellent and cheap edition ; and that edited 
by the Rev. John Hunter (the only series in 
which all the plays, or at least thirt}--six of 
them, are published), possesses many useful 
points. But Mr. Rolfe's seems to combine 
the most desirable qualities of all the others, 
and has been well called "a Variorum 
Shakespeare in miniature." It is published 
at the low price of seventy cents a volume, 
or play ; and there is no excuse now for any 
one not reading and studying the Great Poet 
of Nature, with pleasure, intelligence, and 
satisfaction. Mr. Rolfe is a thorough lover 
and student of his favorite author. His an- 
notations show that he is well-read in all the 
recent literature and criticism that the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and especially the 
impetus given to this study by the "New 
Shakspere Society," have given birth to; 
and we have the compressed result before 
us. The consequence is that his little books 
are not merely adapted to educational pur- 
poses, but are useful, handy, and trustworthy 
vade-mecums for the most advanced readers 
of the Poet. 

After a succinct synopsis of the origin, 
history, and plot of each play, Mr. Rolfe 
gives several judicious selections from the 
most eminent writers, such as Mrs. Jameson, 
Charles Knight, Dr. Dowden, Schlegel, Cole- 
ridge, Ulrici, HazHtt, etc., chiefly bearing on 
its aesthetic criticism. His text, which is 
slightly expurgated, not by changes or addi- 
tions, but by omissions only of an occasional 
word or sentence, is very careful and con- 
servative ; always adhering to the old copies, 
whenever capable of elucidation, or not pal- 
pably marred by typographical errors. His 
" Notes " occupy nearly one-half of the vol- 
ume ; and, while concise, are clear smd com- 
prehensive, leaving nothing unexplained. 
He makes copious references to Abbott's 
Grammar^ and quotes extensively from Dr. 
Schmidt's elaborate Lexicon^ a work that is 
now indispensable to the Shakespeare stu- 
dent In Act III, Scene ii, where Touch- 
stone is ridiculing Orlando's rhymes, in the 
expression, "it is the right butter-woman's 
rankXo market," Mr. Rolf e explains "rank" 
as " their jog-trot one after another." But 
neither the word itself nor the explanation, 



is very felicitous. Hanmer suggested rate^ 
and Grey rant^ for "rank." But I have long 
thought that the poet's word here was rack^ 
a term applied to the pace of a horse, and 
one common enough in this country, though 
almost obsolete now in England, the word 
there used being canter. This term gives 
the exact tripety^ tripefy^ trip, that Touch- 
stone laughs at ; and is a part of the same 
metaphor that occupies his mind when he 
says just below, " This is the very false gal- 
lop of verses." In the same scene occurs a 
passage that has given rise to innumerable 
circuitous paraphrases of explanation, and 
by some editors to conjectural emendation. 
It is where Rosalind says to her cousin: 
" One inch of delay more is a South Sea of 
discovery." Dr. Ingleby, in his Shakespeare 
Hermeneutics^ a book that ought to be read 
by every Shakespearian, has given so clear 
and admirable an elucidation of this sen- 
tence, as, in my opinion, forever to set its 
meaning at rest. He says that the reason we 
have never hitherto properly understood the 
line is because we have failed to seize the 
central or leading idea of the speaker. As 
Mr. Rolfe has unaccountably omitted to give 
us this explanation, I cannot do my readers 
a greater favor than to quote the learned 
Doctor's note entire : 

*' Rosalind plies Celia with some questions re- 
specting Orlando: and having reminded her 
friend, that though she (Rosalind) is caparisoned 
like a man, she has a woman's curiosity, adds, — 

" ' One inch of delay more, is a South-Ma of disooverie. I 
pre*lhee tell me who it is quickly, and speak apace : I would 
thou could*st stammer, etc. Is he of God's makin|^? 
What manner of man ? Is hts head worth a hat? Or his 
chin worth a beard ?' (Folio, 1633.) 

" Reading this passage in the folio, we have 
sought in vain for some explanation of the fact 
that its central or leading notion has always been 
missed. Here we have a tale of (questions — 
coup sur coup — falling as thick as hail upon the 
devoted Celia. See how many things she is called 
upon to discotfer ; and then say whether she has 
not incurred a laborious and vexatious duty by 
her delajr in answering the first question. How 
plain it is that her inch of delay has cast her 
upon a 'South Sea*— a vast and unexplored 
ocean — of discovery. The more Celia delays 
her revelation as to who the man is, the more sne 
will have to reveal about him. Why? Because 
Rosalind fills up the delay (increases it, in fact) 
with fresh interrogations, whereby, Celia be- 
comes lost in a South Sea of questions " (pp. 80^ 
81). 

There ! How easy the crux becomes when 
once you apply the right key for its solution. 

Of this charming play itself, this is not the 
place to speak in detail. It is, perhaps, of- 
tener read and more highly enjoyed than 
any other of the Poet's comedies. It is an 
idyl, brimming over with human nature, 
good humor, beauty, and verdure ; and is al- 
ways refreshing to the mental and moral 
sense, no matter how often it is read, or seen 
enacted. Some hyper-critics have pointed 
out improbabilities and anachronisms in it ; 
but hear what the poet Campbell remarks : 

*'Away with your best-proved improbabilities, 
when the heart has been touched, and the fancy 
fascinated 1 When I think of the lovely Mrs. 



Jordan in this part [we who have not seen Mrs. 
ordan lose nothing by transferring our admira- 
tion to Miss Adelaide Neilson, as Rosalind], I 
have no more desire for proofs of probability on 
this subject (thouflh 'proofs pellucid as the 
morning dews ' ), than for ' the cogent logic of a 
bailiff's writ.* " 

Of the characters in As You Like It, that of 
Jaques is the most difficult to analyze and 
comprehend ; and the critics are widely di- 
vided about him. The epithet <' melan- 
choly,** applied to him by the Poet, is apt to 
mislead, as the word then had a meaning dif- 
ferent from that it now possesses. The char- 
acter would be better described as '^ Jaques, 
the Cynic^ Grant White, in his Shake- 
spear^ s Scholar, 1853, and, more recently. 
Dr. Dowden, and other critics, have accu- 
rately depicted this compound of snarling 
ill-humor, and blasi selfishness. 

With one brief quotation, on the character 
of Jaques, we conclude our notice of Mr. 
Rolfe's edition of this '* sweetest and happi- 
est " of Shakespeare's plays. Dr. Dowden, 
in his Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art, remarks : 

*' Jaques died, we know not how, or when, or 
where ; but he came to life again a century later, 
and appeared in the world as an English clergy- 
man : we need stand in no doubt as to his charac- 
ter, for we all know him under his later name of 
Lawrence Sterne. . . . His whole life is unsub- 
stantial and unreal ; a curiosity of dainty mock- 
ery. To him 'all the world*s a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players ; ' to him senti- 
ment stands in place of passion ; an aesthetic, am- 
ateurish experience of various modes of life 
stands in place of practical wisdom ; and words 
in place of deeds. The world, not as it is, but as 
it mirrors itself in his own mind, which ^ives to 
each object a humorous distortion ; this is what 
alone interests Jaques. Shakspere would say to 
us, ' This egotistic, contemplative, unreal manner 
of teaching life is only a delicate kind of foolery. 
Real knowledge of life can never be acquired by 
the curious seeker for experiences.* But this 
Shakspere says in his non-hortatory and undog- 
matic way." 

Joseph Crosby. 



SUPEBSTITIOH AVD FOROR* 

ATH IRD and revised edition of Mr. Lea*s 
essays on the Wager of Law, the Wag- 
er of Battle, the Ordeal, and Torture, indi- 
cates a continued demand for a work of original 
research and standard merit. In these times, 
when trials are hedged about with every 
safeguard for the accused, when the judg- 
ment of a court is made to rest on the ver- 
dict of twelve men rendered on the evidence 
of witnesses who know whereof they affirm, 
with every opportunity for challenge and 
cross-examination, it is with something of a 
mental shock that we transport the imagina- 
tion into the days of our ancestors when a 
man's life hung on the issue of a duel be- 
tween himself and his accuser, or his hand- 
ling unhurt, by. the special providence of 
God, a bar of hot iron. The thought that 
these things once were throws a cloud over 

* SapentidoB and Force. Third wtitioii. Henry C. Lea, 
Pliiladelphia, aathor and pablbhcr. 
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the halo of romance which poetry has thrown 
around the days of chivalry and knighthood. 
It is with some genius for historic criti- 
cism, and with a faithfulness to detail that 
coimts much for picturesqueness, that our 
author unfolds a panorama of pretty dark 
colors, painted from some of these unpleas- 
ant scenes in the life of the middle ages. 
So full is this edition of anecdote and illus- 
tration that even for the antiquarian, curious 
to know of the multitude of forms of the or- 
deal, like the hot iron, hot and cold water, 
the cross, the bierright and the corsnsed, he 
seems to have exhausted the subject. We 
miss only the talent for psychologic criti- 
cism which would have woven with the 
sometimes monotonous thread of narrative 
some discussion of the more remote causes 
and results of these strange superstitions. 

To us, in the reading, it has been of par- 
ticular interest to note by the way the effect 
of the several civilizing forces of the middle 
ages on the forms of legal procedure of 
which these essays treat These forces were 
the Church, the Roman law, the rise of the 
trade cities or communes, and the gradual 
centralization of the power of the state in 
the ro3ral prerogative. Upon the wagers of 
law and of battle, and the ordeal, all three of 
which date back to the pre-historic period of 
the Aryan race, these four influences were 
brought to bear, and the beginning of the 
Renaissance saw these time-honored bar- 
barities banished forever. As these forms 
of judicial procedure were a mainstay of that 
disintegrating and uncivilizing state of things 
called feudalism, the nobility and fief-holding 
monasteries were enlisted against their over- 
throw. But kings like St. Louis and Phillipe- 
le-Bel, the strength of whose prerogative lay 
in weakening the feudal principle, and popes 
like Nicholas I and Innocent III, whose build- 
ing up of the papal power meant the simulta- 
neous extension of its reforming influence, so 
far as it was reforming, were at last trium- 
phant. The earliest attempts at the aboli- 
tion of the judicial duel witnessed the union 
in this work of two very different influences, 
the humanizing, war-hating spirit of the 
Church, and the practical, peace-loving spirit 
of trade ; the one contending for the wicked- 
ness, the other for the uselessness, of putting 
justice and truth on the issue of a sword- 
thrust Concerning one of these the author 
says: 

" The sturdy bourgeois, though ready enough 
with morion and pike to defend their privileges, 
were usually addicted to a more peaceful mode 
of settling private quarrels. Devoted to the 
arts of peace, seeing their interests in the pur- 
suits of mdustry and commerce, enjoying the ad- 
vantage of settled and permanent tribunals, and 
exposed to all the humanizing and civilizing in- 
fluences of close association in communities, 
they speedily acquired ideas of progress very 
different from those of the savage feudal nobles 
living isolated in their fastnesses, or of the 
wretched serfs who crouched for protection 
around the castles of their masters." 



The study of the magnificent system of 
the Roman law, which was renewed about 
the twelfth century, gradually did much to 
bring the absurdities of the old procedure in- 
to contempt; but unfortunately it brought 
into vogue the inquisition by torture, whose 
cruelties are familiar to every classical 
scholar. Though, at a later day, through 
stress of fear of heresy, the Church made a 
most reprehensible use of the rack and 
wheel, at their first introduction by the 
crown lawyers they met with sturdy opposi- 
tion from the ecclesiastics. On the whole, 
it must be a helpful thought to one who be- 
lieves in the divine origin of Christianity, that 
through this long struggle and final victory 
of law reform, which cut down to the core of 
mediseval life and redeemed nations from the 
bondage of barbarities more hopeless and 
cruel because rooted in superstition, the 
Church was forever in the forefront, leading 
the way where the more progressive mon- 
archs, the most enlightened cities and the 
most learned lawyers were found ready to 
follow in building up the new civilization. 



THE OOnVTESS OUIOOIOLI AGAIN. 
AND OOUHT DE WALDEOI * 

IF the purpose of this elegantly printed, 
bound, and illustrated little volume was 
merely to testify the affection of an estima- 
ble American lady for two foreigners of 
some distinction, or at least notoriety, in 
their day, it may be said to be successfully 
achieved. No one can doubt, on reading it, 
of Miss Smith's ardent devotion to the Mar- 
quise de Boissy, or the Count de Waldeck ; 
that devotion, indeed, is so impetuous that it 
has little time to choose phrases, or to linger 
over a consideration of so little moment as 
the use of good English. We may doubt 
whether there are enough Americans inter- 
ested in the private characters of Miss 
Smith's subjects as to warrant the publica- 
tion of her gushing and intensely sentimental 
eulogies ; yet it is certain that the only value 
of the book is that of giving expression to 
personal regard. If Miss Smith intended to 
make a contribution to biographical history, 
her effort must be pronounced a complete 
failure. The Marquise de Boissy, as a pub- 
lic personage, is only noted as having held 
certain relations with Lord Byron in her 
youth, the nature of which was scarcely 
doubtful, and which it is very late in the day 
to attempt to disprove; while, if disproof 
were offered, it should at least take the form 
of attested facts, and not, as Miss Smith 
seems to deem sufficient, of mere warm de- 
nial and affectionate protestations. Although 
Miss Smith is herself convinced, and is 
eager to convince the world, that the connec- 

* Recollections of Two Distinguished Persons; La Ifar- 
qoise de Boissy and the Count de Waldeck. By Mary R. 
Darby Smith. Philadelphia : J. B. LippincoK & Ob. 



tion between the young wife of Count Guic- 
cioli and the married Byron was purely inno- 
cent and platonic, she does not adduce a sin- 
gle particle of evidence to bulwark her de- 
fense. " La Guiccioli " was sweet, and gen- 
tle, and gracious, and petted Miss Smith, in 
her old age ; she married a respectable but 
erratic old French nobleman in middle life. 
These matters might go to show that the 
Marquise de Boissy was more moral and more 
worthy of respect than had been the Count- 
ess Guiccioli ; but for all that Miss Smith 
says, the world must still believe that her 
relations with Byron were not such as are 
approved by the conventionalities even of 
continental society. Miss Smith's adulation 
of Byron, too, is amusing in an extravagance 
that quite ignores aH that is known of the 
poet's personal failings ; while her references 
to ** his impassioned soul," " his meteoric 
showers of eloquence," and so on, remind 
us too vividly of school-girl rhapsodies. But 
she does Byron a graver wrong than to exalt 
his virtues out of all proportion, and to en- 
dow him with virtues he himself would never 
have claimed. His worst enemies concede 
the brilliancy of his intellect, yet Miss Smith 
would have us believe that, coming back 
from the spirit-land, where he is supposed to 
be dwelling in a touchingly loving friendship 
with the Marquis de Boissy, he uttered the 
most vapid commonplaces of well-worn com- 
pliment to the love of his youth, concerning 
her amiable American friend. Byron must 
have sadly deteriorated since his departure 
from earth to heaven, if, after writing Childe 
Harold, he could find nothing better than 
the stock-phrases of professional mediums 
to impart to his beloved. 

Count de Waldeck's claim to remembrance 
as a public character rests almost entirely 
upon his alleged extreme age. His writings 
were certainly not appreciated at his own 
value, or that of Miss Smith, nor are they 
likely to be. His paintings, some of them 
said to be executed long after he had passed 
his one hundredth year, were surely only 
worth looking at, if at all, on this account. 
He remembered wonderful things, and was 
present — if we can trust his memory — at 
remarkable and remote events. But, like 
many other honest old men, Count de Wal- 
deck probably persuaded himself that he 
could recall things which, in reality, he had 
only heard or read of. His proofs of his age 
were very vague and unconclusive. Mr. W. 
J. Thorns, an eminent scholar connected with 
the British Museum, who has long interested 
himself in the question whether men ever 
exceed their hundredth year, investigated 
the Count's age, from the data published by 
the Count himself. He found that the 
Count's statements were in many instances 
unreal, exaggerated and inconsistent ; and 
came to the conclusion, as he wrote to the 
Lamdtm Timss^ that ''the one hundred and 
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nine years of Count Waldeck cannot be ad- 
mitted as proved till evidence has been pro- 
duced as exceptionally strong, clear, and 
irrefragable, as the age claimed is exception- 
ally extreme." Despite this, the Count was 
undoubtedly very old, and had passed a 
chequered and stirring life; and some of 
Miss Smith's descriptions of him have a 
certain interest for that reason. His vigor 
in age was wonderful, and his marriage ro- 
mantic ; but Miss Smith as far exceeds good 
judgment in claiming that he was a man of 
genius, as she does in making La Guiccioli 
a saint and Lord Byron a model for youth. 

George M. Towle. 



JOHOHVOT'S TEAOEIHO.* 

THIS volume is welcome as marking prog- 
ress in the work of education. It is an 
effort to examine the subject from the stand- 
point of modem thought, and to establish a 
science of teaching which shall command 
the respect of its professors. The author's 
experience and other qualifications for intel- 
ligent inquiry and deduction must be ac- 
knowledged by the most careful reader. At 
every point one meets the practical teacher. 
A discussion of the general objects of edu- 
cation is followed by a sufficiently broad 
statement of what psychology has settled 
concerning the mental powers and their de- 
velopment The systems of the great edu- 
cational reformers are analyzed. Their con- 
tributions of theory and experience to the 
accumulations of former ages are pointed 
out, and the ideas which were in harmony 
with a true knowledge of the mind are made 
to furnish much of tiie material of which the 
author constructs his science. In his system 
the physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and moral 
faculties receive each that attention which 
their relative importance demands. A gen- 
eral course of study is then outlined, the 
topics are specified, and the steps are marked 
through each of the twelve grades from the 
primary. 

The education embraced in this course in- 
cludes all that is given in the best high 
schools and collegiate institutions, and in 
many of the colleges in the United States, 
or the gymnasia of Germany. Having 
a scientific basis and direction, it may be 
carried on to any grade to which popular 
education may be raised, without robbing the 
pupil of the real knowledge and discipline 
which he needs for any station in life. The 
wants of country schools are likewise met 
by a most sensible treatment of their organi- 
zation and conduct, and a course of study on 
the same principles is adapted to their more 
limited opportunities. The chapters on the 
Relative Value of the DifiEerent Branches of 
Instruction, on iCsthetic and Moral Culture, 
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and the general prominence of objective 
methods, are very suggestive of what is pos- 
sible and inspiring in the art of teaching. 

The work is free from the narrow, fault- 
finding spirit found in so many manuals and 
lectures on education. Its authoritative crit- 
icism, however, resolutely sets aside the the- 
ories and methods which have so long 
perverted or defeated the laudable aims of 
teachers. It is not speculative but always 
positive. It answers questions that long 
have been asked and repeated by faithful 
workers. It tells how a result is to be 
effected, but first shows that this result is 
the necessary outcome of principles. 

There should be authoritative books of 
educational science as well as of law. Then 
the teacher, with a definite knowledge of its 
principles, as a lawyer of his Blackstone and 
Wheaton, may rightly claim to be more than 
a charlatan in his responsible profession and 
work. 

VOYELS OF BUSSIAir LIFE. 

FICTION has an important function in 
the supplementing of history ; and never 
is it more timely and palatable than when the 
history which it serves to illumine is being 
enacted before our very eyes. The course 
of events in the East during the past two 
years, with the special prominence which 
Russia has been made thereby to assume, 
gives peculiar interest to the works of such 
writers as Turg^nieff, and more latterly those 
of Henri Gr^ville; and, now, latest of all, 
those of Count Tolstoy. 

Turg^nieff, himself, according to Mr. Eu- 
gene Schuyler, has pronounced Tolstoy's 
The Cossacksy the finest and most perfect 
production of Russian literature. Fine and 
approximately perfect as the story is, we 
must think this praise of it tinged a little 
with the over-solicitous courtesy of a gener- 
ous and magnanimous friendship. The story 
is not a new one, it having first appeared in 
a Russian magazine in 1863. But its fresh- 
ness and power survive, and the recent prom- 
inence of the Caucasus, where its scene is 
laid, invests it with a singular reality and 
firesent-nessy if we may restore that obsolete 
word to its very obvious usefulness. It is 
founded upon the interblending of mili- 
tary and social phases of life among the 
Cossacks of the Terek, a river which flows 
eastward into the Caspian Sea. To this re- 
mote region there is represented to have 
come a young Russian nobleman from Mos- 
cow, Olenin by name, a "yunker" in the 
army, or cadet, as he might be called. At 
Novomlinsk, where he is stationed, he forms 
the acquaintance of a majestic Cossack girl 
named Marianka, for whom in time he con- 
ceives a devout and honorable passion. Ole- 
nin has been led hither by a desire to escape 
from his old and unworthy self, hoping by a 
new life away from '^the world" to find the 



path to a higher and purer happiness than 
any he has yet tasted. There is a strain of 
moral heroism in his nature, and a vague but 
controlling sentiment in his heart of self* 
consecration to the best ideals. The devel- 
opment of his love for Marianka, its conflict 
with the earlier purposes of his spiritually 
quickened nature, its reception by the capri- 
cious Cossack beauty, and its bearings upon 
Lukashka, her previous lover, furnish the 
theme of the story. The tone of the work is 
largely psychological, but its form is descrip- 
tive, and its style minute and elaborate in an 
exceptional degree. Not only Olenin and 
Marianka, but Lukashka, Eroshka, and 
Ergushof, are drawn with equal vigor and 
nicety of touch, and the ever-present scenery 
of the Caucasus is depicted with impressive 
touches. The story is as remarkable for the 
rugged strength of its style as for the novel- 
ty of its material and color and the elevation 
of its general tone, and is certainly one of 
the ablest of recent works of fiction — a 
book that may well be read by anybody who 
reads novels at all. The translation is not 
satisfactory. It needs no knowledge of 
Russian to detect the angular and often ob- 
scure literalness with which the original has 
been rendered. The second edition which 
is almost certain to be called for should 
be carefully revised. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons.] 

Equally powerful, in fact more powerful, 
we think, though in a different way, is Savi- 
ii*s Expiation, the second in order of three 
novels by Madame Durand, the translations of 
which have been hurried through the Amer- 
ican press to meet the great and growing 
demand for the writings of this talented 
woman. In her own way, Madame Durand 
is the George Eliot of writers upon Russian 
life; but the author of The Mill on the 
Floss and Daniel Deronda has never written 
anything so intensely dramatic in its situa- 
tions, so thrillingly tragic in its course, so in- 
finitely pathetic in its sorrow, as this remark- 
able tale. But it is inexpressibly painful, 
and we advise no one to begin it — for to be- 
gin it is not to lay it down till it is finished — 
who has not the heart to face the direst sor- 
rows which human experience can be made 
to endure. The scene is laid in a Russian 
village before the emancipation of the serfs, 
and so life-like are the people and their ac- 
tion that, incredible as are some of the har- 
rowing details, it is impossible not to feel 
that the author had a basis of fact for her 
imagination to play upon. It is hard to say 
in which her power is most skillfully exer- 
cised ; in the delineation of the hellish cru- 
elties of Bagrianof, the majestic heroism of 
Father Vladimir, the stem consecration of 
Sav^i, or the spiritual beauty and loveliness 
of little Fedotia, whose fate was too terribly 
sad to be rehearsed here. We are glad to 
feel that this is a story of Russia as it was, 
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and as it is never, we trust, to be again. [T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers.] 

Equally masterful in artistic ability, but 
far lighter and brighter than the foregoing, 
are Madame Durand's Ariadne [D. Apple- 
ton & Co.] and Sonia [T. B. Peterson & 
Co.] ; each of which can be read with real 
pleasure, alloyed only in the case of the for- 
mer by a sense of disappointment at the 
close. Ariadne is a poor girl of great beau- 
ty, gifted with a marvelous voice. Expelled 
from school for the fault of another, she is 
adopted by a kind old lady, and trained for 
the stage, on which she makes at last a distin- 
guished appearance. Her music teacher, 
Morini, is a striking figure. All ambition is 
taken from her, however, by an unrequited 
love for a youth who was not worthy of it, 
and in her disappointment she takes her own 
life. Sonia, of the other tale, is a child, of 
the type known as '* queer," who becomes 
passionately attached to a young Russian 
tutor in the family where she serves. When 
he is dismissed in disgrace for having dared 
to make love to his pupil, she, Sonia, at- 
taches herself to him as servant ; and in the 
end, after varying fortunes, becomes his wife. 
Her development from a quaint childhood to 
beautiful womanhood gives the book its 
character, and chief charm. Both of these 
stories are written with equal strength and 
delicacy, and apart from their value as giving 
insight to Russian life, belong in our opinion 
to the highest and best order of non-didactic 
fiction. 

Safar-Hadgi, which is from the French of 
Prince Lubomirski, and follows Ariadne in 
Appletons' *' Collection of Foreign Authors," 
deals largely with Russian character and life, 
but brings into contrast with these the man- 
ners and customs of Turkestan and its no- 
mad tribes. Safar, surnamed Hadgi, or the 
pilgrim, is a Turcoman chieftain, and also a 
Moslem saint, in love with the Princess of 
Khiva, whom he rescues in turn from the 
cruel service of a Russian mistress and from 
the evil love of the Emir of Bokhara. With 
this, two other love-stories are inwoven, and 
enough of peril and adventure is introduced 
to give the book a flavor of romance, not 
very unlike that of Scott's Talisman, The 
descriptions are good, and the interest often 
thrilling, but the story lacks as a whole that 
clearness which one expects to find in a 
French noveL 



Rev. £• A. Rand, one of the most facile of 
oar religious newspaper writers, is the author of 
Kindling IVood Jimmy^ a bright and captivating 
little story for children, published by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. One of our readers describes 
it to us as "a pleasure-giving story." That we 
find to be a very just description, and it is a 
story fitted to do good, as well; inculcating a 
cheerful, manly type of piety, and imparting some 
very excellent practical lessons of truth and 
duty. 



OUBBEFT FIOnOH. 

We have found Mr. Bynner's Tritons to be an 
advance over his first story, Nimport; with some 
blemishes, at the same time, which are unfortu- 
nate, and which hold the work back from a place 
in the front rank of fiction. But its merits are 
such that we may confidently expect in the au- 
thor's next work (which we trust will not be long 
delayed) a marked success. The story is not al- 
together sweet and savory. Ralph Dexter is the 
illegitimate son of a New York merchant, adopted 
into his family. The discovery of the fact of his 
birth embitters him ; wrenches 'him from what 
had been his home ; occasions a perilous approach 
to ruinous dissipation; and leads to a serious 
and almost fatal misunderstanding with Miss 
Dighton, the lady of his love. The well-inten- 
tioned perfidy of the latter's selfish mother gives 
an ingenious twist to the story, and a theater con- 
flagration, a forest fire, and a fall over a preci- 
pice supply a sensational element. This melo- 
dramatic quality is helped at points by a high- 
flown and stagy dialogue. Mr. Bynner's charac- 
ters too often talk in a fashion which real life 
never witnesses : e,g»y a paragraph on p. 37, or 
the words : " My brain whirls with questions,*' 
on p. 256. There are touches of strong dramatic 
power in the handling of Mrs. Dighton's con- 
science in chapter xxiii, though the motive 
seems insufficient The grotesque and amusing 
family from whom the book takes its name is a 
very fresh and striking conception ; almost a crea- 
tion; though readers familiar with Boston will 
recall a street pedlar who stands not far from 
Horticultural Hall as the probable original of 
the jolly Mr. Truman Ballou. This gentleman 
is a genuine genius ; his counsels to Titania de- 
serve the highest place among standard homi- 
lies on mercantile success ; and his whole figure 
and bearing, including his funny poetical habit, 
fairly entitle him to be enumerated among the 
noted names of fiction. [Lockwood, Brooks & 
Ca] 

One of the latest of Harper's new ** Library of 
American Fiction " is Colonel DunwoddU, As 
the title-page declares, it is a story of Southern 
life since the rebellion, and gives an interesting 
view of the poverty which the war caused, and 
of the straggle of the people to rise superior to 
it Col. Dunwoddie is a gentleman of the old 
school, of brilliant parts, but lacking in business 
tact, whose perplexities and nervous anxiety bring 
him to his death. The moral of the story is well 
summed up in the i£schylean adage. Knowledge 
is gained by suffering, a truth taught by the varied 
experience of four of the chief characters. Of 
these, one deserves especial notice, as he is an 
original creation. This is Anderson Parker, once 
a slave, and after emancipation successively 
overseer and owner of a large plantation ; who 
exerts a wide influence over his fellows both po- 
litically and morally. His firm principles, and 
the clearness of his convictions mark him, to 
borrow Emerson's phrase, as one of the whitest 
of human souls. 

Christian Reid's contribution to Appletons' 
** Handy- Volume Series " is just what it purports 
to be, and nothing more : A Summer Idyl, with 
two heroes and one heroiile, whose little romance 
occurs in that charming region which this writer 
delights to describe, near the French Broad 
among the mountains of North Carolina, Of 



course it is, as it should be, a love story, in which 
the reader gets thoroughly interested ; and the 
conclusion, though leaving matters in an uncer- 
tain state, is such that the departing lover may 
reasonably expect the kind of welcome he wishes 
for when be comes back another summer to the 
** Arcadia " he has found. 

In Henriette [Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary] a young French nobleman tells, in frag- 
ments from his diary, the story of a few years of 
his life, when called from the happy retirement of 
his country home, he goes up to Paris to take 
part in public affairs, at the period of the recent 
revolution. There he meets and falls in love 
with Henriette, the only child of a bigoted royal- 
ist The history of their mutual attachment is a 
troubled one, and has a tragic ending. There is 
no plot, and the material is very simple, but there 
is a compactness and a completeness about the 
narrative, and a fine finish which are essentially 
French. There is no diffuseness, no blur over 
the portraits, no vagueness about the scenery. It 
is a pleasure to take in hand anything so well 
done in comparison to the average English story. 

A Beautiful Woman [Do. Do.] has really no 
excuse for being. Autobiographic like the above, 
it gives minutely the life of an unprincipled 
woman with no redeeming qualities; and there is 
neither vigor of style or faithful portraiture of 
character to compensate for lack of other attrac- 
tion. 

MnrOB V0TI0E8. 



The Witchery of Archery. By Maurice Thomp- 
son. [Charles Scribner's Sons.] 

This charming little book, with its pretty 
bottie-green covers, suggestive of hunting 
sports, its clear type, and its attractive illus- 
trations, at once prepossesses the most fas- 
tidious eye ; and turning its pages, the read- 
er is everywhere impressed with the fresh, 
out-of-door atmosphere that pervades the 
whole volume. Beginning with a brief sketch 
of the rise of archery in England, the author 
gives us a litUe legendary lore of this fascin- 
ating sport, and then without further parley 
takes us with him right into the fields and 
woods. There is no attempt to form a con- 
tinuous narrative, but many interesting ad- 
ventures and incidents are interwoven with 
the sketches. As the writer himself ex- 
presses it : 

**■ They are the pleasantest and cheeriest frag- 
ments of wildwood days with bow and quiver, 
put together without any attempt at high art, for 
those who love out-door'sports and the merry life 
of a hunter and naturalist" 

But besides affording so much entertain- 
ing reading, the littie book is a complete 
manual of archery, and, together with the 
appendix, contains in its concise and simple 
maxims, and its practical directions for the 
manufacture and use of archery implements, 
'* all that is necessary to the perfect practice 
of bow-shooting, either for hunting or target 
purposes." Some of the chapters will be 
especially interesting to "lady toxophi- 
lites ; " and a few pages are devoted to lawn- 
shooting, roving, wing-shots, and other 
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** fancy work " in the time-honored and grace- 
ul " exercise of archery." 

Salvaior Mundi. By Samuel Cox. [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Ca] 

This is a restatement of the doctrine of 
'* universal salvaticMi," with the great helps 
which recent verbal criticism of the Biblical 
terms pertaining to the subject has afforded. 
The author upholds the ** restoration'* the- 
ory, appealing to the Bible itself, which has 
been considered hitherto the stronghold of 
the current belief in *' eternal punishment" 
The design of the lectures is to encourage 
those who ^ faintly trust the larger hope " to 
commit themselves to it wholly and fearless- 
ly on the warrant of the New Testament 
Scriptures. Addressed originally to a Bible- 
class having a slender knowledge of Greek, 
they give a good example of popular criti- 
cism of the usual interpretation of the origi- 
nal writings, and they contain a fresh and 
valuable exposition of the meaning and use 
of words, to which too much importance can- 
not be ascribed ; though not attempting elab- 
orate philological arguments. Whether 
the interpretations and conclusions reached 
are accepted or not, every Bible teacher 
should have a clear view of the possibilities 
in those tremendous words, aeon and 
aeonian^ now adopted into English, and soon 
to be commonly used to express ideas and 
spiritual states beyond our comprehension. 

How to Parse. By Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
[Roberts Brothers.] 

Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, Head Master of 
the City of London School, whose name is 
very seldom correctly given by the American 
press, is the author of a number of valuable 
works designed to aid in the study of Eng- 
lish literature. He has written How to 
Write Clearly^ a little book of rules and exer- 
cises in composition ; and with his friend. 
Prof. Seeley, he is join% author of English 
Lessons for English People; while his 
Shakespearian Grammar has become a 
standard appliance with all who seek any 
special knowledge of the works of the great 
dramatist. The present volume he describes 
as "an attempt to apply the principles of 
scholarship to English Grammar." Dr. Ab- 
bott is an original investigator, and, in such a 
science as grammar, an independent con- 
structor. The principles which guide him 
are first intelligently mastered, and then im- 
plicitly followed. The plan of this work is 
in some respects novel, and in all respects 
logical and clear. The grammatical field 
proper is covered in seven chapters, occupy- 
ing less than the first half of the book. The 
larger half which follows is divided among 
four "appendixes " (Dr. Abbott does not say 
appendices)^ and a supplementary part ; the 
ground traversed here lying beyond the 
strict limits of the grammarian. This sec- 
ond portion contains matter of great value 
and of no little general interest Thet 



" hints " on spelling and punctuation are use- 
ful ; but in " Difficulties and Irregularities in 
Modem English," in the chapters on 
" Prose " and " Poetical Constructions," and 
in the final appendix " On the Growth of the 
English Language," the student is carried on 
to advanced themes, the treatment of which 
is remarkably full, able, and satisfactory. 
Under the last-named title is given a very 
instructive chronological summary ; and an 
index facilitates reference to every part of 
the volume. Various typographical devices, 
the numbering of paragraphs, explanatory 
tables and charts, and a great wealth of 
illustrative extracts and examples, make the 
book as serviceable as could be desired. 
There is also at the beginning a " Glossary 
of Grammatical Terms." 

A Primer of AmeriAtn Literature. By Charles 
F. Richardson. [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] 

It would be impossible of course to give 
in one hundred and ten i6mo pages a com- 
plete and satisfactory view of American lit- 
erature. Mr. Richardson's book is therefore 
to be judged by what it contains rather than 
by what it excludes. It is a journalist's 
rapid enumeration of the principal writers in 
American history, from the beginning until 
now, with mention of their principal works, 
and occasional estimates in passing of man 
and book. Many authors are only named. 
Others get a word or two, or a line or two 
of description and comment. A limited num- 
ber are honored with a paragraph. Only the 
very few, like Jonathan Edwards, Irving, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Bryant, and Longfellow 
receive the distinction of anything like elab- 
orate treatment The division of matter is 
in four chapters, corresponding to the four 
historic periods : from 1620 to 1775, from 
1775 to 1812, from 1812 to 1861, and from 
1 861 to the immediate present. In each 
chapter individuals are considered, some- 
times by themselves, and sometimes in 
groups. Thus, in Chapter III we have in 
succession "William EUery Channing," 
" Other Theological Writers," " The Knick- 
erbocker School," "Washington Irving," 
etc. ; and in chapter I V " Literature of the 
Civil War," "Poets," "Bayard Taylor;" 
and s^in, "Harriet Prescott Spofford," 
"Other Novelists," "American Humor," 
" Charles Dudley Warner ; " and so on. Mr. 
Richardson's critical estimates strike us as 
generally just, though they are often too la- 
conic to be discriminating. His treatment 
of his subject by persons rather than by 
schools prevents him from paying any atten- 
tion to our periodical literatm-e as such, 
which it certainly would have been well to do 
in a chapter by itself ; and no notice is taken 
of juvenile literature as a class, which we 
should say deserved such notice in a "prim- 
er" as truly as poetry or history. Of the 
following writers, who assuredly hold a place 
in the history of American letters, we find no 



mention, except possibly, in one or two in- 
stances, their bare names : Mrs. Sigoumey, 
Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Dorr, Margaret Fu^ 
ler, Mrs. S. H. Whitman, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
Saxe Holm, John Pierpont, Dr. Francis Lie- 
ber. Park Benjamin, Jones Very, Elihu Bur- 
ritt. Bishop Coxe, the brothers Duyckinck, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Allibone, Elisha 
Mulford, Wm. B. Wright, and Robert Kel- 
ley Weeks. In a word, it is our opinion that 
Mr. Richardson would have done better to 
have taken a litUe more space, and so have 
made his sketch more deliberate and 
thorough. 

Gaddinp with a Primitive Peofle. By W. A. 
Baillie Grohman. [Henry Holt & Co.] 

The present edition of Mr. Grohman's 
Gaddings with a Primitive People combines 
the book lately published under that name 
in England with an earlier work by the same 
author entitied Tyrol and the Tyrolese^ and 
first issued, we think, in 1876. The author, 
though an Englishman by birth, is by parent- 
age half an Austrian, and this fact may ac- 
count in part for the strange liking which 
leads him to spend his life in this " Land in 
the Mountains." The people to whom he 
introduces us are "primitive" indeed, un- 
touched by any influence of modem civiliza- 
tion, and thoroughly mediaeval in their life 
and thought Not a summer tourist cling- 
ing to his English habits and customs, Mr. 
Grohman has forgotten for the time the land 
of his birth, entered into the life of the peo- 
ple among whom he lives, adopted their 
ways, and shared in their toils and sports. 
The scenes and characters he describes are 
new, fresh, and full of interest ; while the 
descriptions themselves, with their minute 
details, are made real and matter-of-fact, yet 
enlivened with a life and color which none 
but an artist could give. Priest, schoolmas- 
ter, and peasant ; woodcutter, smuggler and 
poacher ; all are drawn at full length, each 
in his coarse garb and his native simplicity, 
an homely but honest likeness. , We attend, 
with our guide, wedding and fair and rifie- 
match ; gaze at the wonderful Paradise play, 
and visit the Peasant's Watering-Place, 
where Bismarck, then a poor country squire, 
lost his heart through the charms of a fair 
peasant girl; nearly forty years ago. Other 
sketches tell us of the chamois and chamois 
stalker, a hunt for the blackcock, and vari- 
ous ascents of the Alps; while the most 
thrilling of all recounts the author's adven- 
tures in robbing the aerie of a golden eagle, 
suspended four hours, as he was, over a 
yawning chasm by a slender rope. The 
book throughout is fresh, breezy, and brac- 
ing, and well worth the unusual interest 
which it awakens. The compiler has not 
only avoided all noticeable repetition without 
doing violence to the author's style, but 
has so blended the two books together that 
the volume has a unity of its own. 
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iDtellectual pleasure is as much more noble than 
that of Sense, as an immortal spirit is more noble 
than a clod of earth. The pleasure of sense is 
drossy, feculent ; the pleasure of the mind, refined 
and pure : that is faint and languid ; this lively and 
vigorous : that scant and Uonited ; this ample and 
enlarged : that temporary and fading ; this durable 
and permanent : that flashy and superficial ; this 
solid and intense : that raving and distracted ; this 
calm and composed.^ Jomt Hows. 



BOOKSELLERS AS PB0FE8SI0VAL 

MEH. 

NOW that we have raised the place of 
public librarians to the rank of profes- 
sions, and are beginning to make and to 
style our college librarians ^* professors of 
books and reading," we see no reason why 
retail booksellers should not be admitted to 
a corresponding grade and distinction. 
Book-manufacture is certainly an industry ; 
but book-publishing is as certainly a profes- 
sion, requiring, for success, the highest qual- 
ities of intelligence, judgment, and taste. 
The book jobber, again, who simply trans- 
fers the stock in bulk from the publisher to 
the widely ramifying channels of circulation, 
is a merchant ; but the retailer, in whose res- 
ervoirs the great currents of literature accu- 
mulate before dispersion among the people, 
is in a position where, even as well as in the 
publisher's, taste and judgment and inteUi- 
gence may find a fit field of exercise. 

For a retail bookseller is, or should be, 
only a public librarian in another sense. He 
too is stationed at a point which commands 
in a greater or less degree the public want 
and fancy, and he may, if animated by the 
higher range of motives, do much toward 
awakening and directing a good literary ap- 
petite in the public which he serves. Let 
him therefore look upon his work not in the 
mercenary but in the philanthropic spirit 

The information which an intelligent book- 
seller can and does give to wayfarers in the 
intellectual field is very great ; and if he be 
himself a studious man, who sees below the 
mere surface of the material with which he 
deals, and has mastered some of its spiritual 
forces, there is no measuring the help which 
he can render to others. The person who 
buys a book over the counter is often as truly 
open to counsel as the person who borrows 
a book out of the library ; and as the library, 
while it must follow, nfoy also lead the popu- 
lar taste, so the bookstore, while it must be a 
place of supply, may also be a place of influ- 
ence. Next to him who writes a good book 
stands he who finds for that book a reader. 
Hence booksellers should study literature ; 
they should be able to know the good book 
from the bad one ; they should be able to 
give a reason for the distinction, and to 



make that reason conclusive and persuasive ; 
and to this end they ought to magnify 
their ofifice, and to discharge its duties within 
the range of the largest possible horizon. 



THE OBEAT AHEBIOAS BOBE. 

WE meet this individual often. Sdme- 
times he calls upon us. Sometimes 
we stumble upon him. Always great in his 
way, we found him at his greatest the other 
day in the private offices of the eminent pub- 
lishing house of Blank & Nephews. 

On this occasion he appeared in clerical 
garb. Having entered with an easy and con- 
fident manner, as if he felt at home, he in- 
quired in a rather grandiloquent tone for Mr. 
Blank, the head of the house. Mr. Blank 
was *' out of town ; " and the Bore was ac- 
cordingly referred to Mr. Blank's confiden- 
tial clerk. 

After a few affabilities and suavities, he 
proceeded to business. He was pastor, he 
said, of a large and important church in the 
large and important town of Eden, in the 
State of Paradise. The Edenites were a 
very prosperous and intelligent community, 
only they were too busy to pay much atten- 
tion to intellectual subjects, and he felt it to 
be a part of his duty to stimulate their tastes 
in this direction. And so on. He proposed 
to found a parish library, to contain all the 
important standard works as they were pub- 
lished, and by the circulation of these he 
hoped to kindle among his people and the 
citizens at large a love of letters; which 
would in turn, of course, increase a demand 
for literature, and so in the end react help- 
fully upon the book trade. And so forth. 
And he had called this morning to talk over 
the matter with Mr. Blank, and-er see-er, 
what-er special terms he could obtain-er for 
such works as he should want The plan, 
he hoped, would operate to their mutual 
advantage. Etc., etc., etc. 

Fifteen minutes were consumed in this ex- 
position; time enough for the confidential 
clerk to begin to measure the Great Bore. 
Fifteen minutes more were occupied in rath- 
er desultory interchange of remark. At last 
terms of discount were wrenched out of 
the confidential clerk, and the Great Bore 
brought his business to its point 

"How much do you propose to begin 
with ? " asked the clerk. "If you will leave 
your order with us, we will have it filled at 
once. 



>» 



"Yes," replied the Great Bore, most 
blandly, " ahem ! I though t-er I would-er 
take-er only one book this morning " — and 
he named it The retail price he knew, and 
the discount for which he had bargained, he 
had already calculated. 

And now the confidential clerk's eyes wer<^ 
fully opened. He saw the Great Bore 
through and through. But he kept his tem- 



per instead of using his boot. He rang his 
bell. He ordered the book named. He took 
the money, and sent for the change. 

" I should like to have you introduce me 
at your retail counter," said the Great Bore, 
as he rose to go. " Then I can come in at 
anytime, you know — I am in town every 
week or two — and buy what I want as I 
want it" 

But he did not get the introduction. And 
we fear Eden is still without its library. 
Unhappily also the book-stores and publish- 
ing offices are still not without bores. And 
the class of men who will take half an hour 
out of counting-house time for the sake of 
squeezing out a discount from a publisher 
on a single book deserve to be posted for 
the public warning. 



Mr. John Fiske*s youngest is named Herbert 
Huxley; for two English friends whom it is need- 
less further to particularize. 



Mr. Grenville Murray's Rpuml About France 
has been seized by the French authorities ; a cir- 
cumstance which will impel the American public 
to seize it too. 



Mr. Chamberlain, the new Librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, has read Force's Ameri- 
can Archives through. Who else has ever done 
it except Mr. Force himself ? 



Our friend, Mr. Dewey, who prefers "Shak- 
spere " to " Shakespeare," as will be seen else- 
where, is an honest spelling reformer, and true to 
bis principles. His cable and telegram address, 
we observe, is " Dui.** 



We remember no magazine article for a long 
time which has attracted so wide attention as 
"Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American 
Life," in the October Atlantic. It is unsigned, 
and speculation is busy as to the author. 



The literary guildi though far from being 
wealthy, has borne its part in contributing to the 
yellow fever fund. The signal instance of gen- 
erosity from this quarter is perhaps that of Mrs. 
Bloomfield H. Moore, author of On Dangerous 
Ground^ and the reputed author of Sensible Eti- 
quette ; who has forwarded once, if not twice, her 
check for ^i,ooo. We may add in this connec- 
tion that Mrs. Moore has also just given ^10,000 
to the Franklin Library of Philadelphia, as a 
book-fund in memory of her lately deceased hus- 
band, and to be called by his name. 

An illustrated edition of Whiston's Josephus 
is in preparation in England. This reminds us 
of a little story. A good old lady in Connecti- 
cut, who was near her end, was greatly devoted 
to the writings of the ancient Jewish historian, 
and read them, as you may say, day and night 
One of her visitors remarked this taste, and 
commented upon it rather sadly, saying to the 
dying saint: "I should think you would find 
more comfort in your Bible now." " Ah," was 
the old lady's reply, her eye kindling with a new 
fire, " the Bible's all very well ; but then, you see, 
Josephus*- he was on the spot 1 " 
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AMEBIOAV MTJ8I0AL HA&AZnTES. 

THAT part of our literature devoted to musi- 
cal art has made noteworthy progress dur- 
ing the past few years. It is true that in this 
country the field for musical criticism is not near- 
ly so extensive as it is in Europe ; nevertheless, 
the ground here has been cleared, and seed which 
bids fair to give forth good fruit has been sown. 
Some people are fond of decrying all the musical 
magazines as advertising mediums. Others, 
while tolerating the advertisements, lay blame 
upon the publisher for placing before the masses 
unwholesome, enervating musical compositions in 
conjunction with wholesome musical literature. 
It can be answered that in neither a musical nor 
a literary magazine do the advertisements dimin- 
ish the good effect of pure literature ; indeed, 
most of the literary magazines are in a measure 
advertising mediums.^ Publishers should not be 
blamed for associating a moral purpose with a 
pecuniary end ; it would be as unreasonable to 
censure the literary artist for accepting remuner- 
ation for his work. Therefore, it is pardonable, 
although not generally desirable, for the pub- 
lisher of a magazine to place before his readers 
musical compositions of questionable value, pro- 
vided he simultaneously supplies them with a 
pure musical literature. If the financial exigen- 
cies of the situation did not interfere, it would be 
better for such publishers to insert in their mag- 
azines either music of the most elevating kind, or 
none at all. Many persons subscribe to a musical 
magazine for the sole purpose of receiving the 
" popular '* music which it contains, but in some 
cases these persons are musically converted by a 
chance perusal of the instructive musical literature 
which they find embodied in the publication. In 
this manner the publisher atones for a great sin. 
Unfortunately, there are several musical maga- 
zines of large circulation that publish trashy, 
music in conjunction with musical literature 
which is utterly worthless, and liable to degrade 
rather than to elevate musical art There is no 
moral excuse for the existence of a magazine 
which thus caters to an uncultivated popular 
taste. These journals do noeshow on their faces 
the slightest effort to extricate the masses from 
the mire of musical ignorance. As a rule, their 
columns are filled with poor selections, bad jokes, 
and disguised advertisements which seem to say 
at every turn, " Buy our worthless sheet-music ! '* 
Such publications are indeed harmful advertising 
mediums. 

It were well if our music-loving public would 
choose their musical periodicals. How many 
are there worth choosing from ? Of all the mu- 
sical magazines published in English in this 
country, there are only three or four which are 
worthy exponents of a grand and ennobling art 
Each of these periodicals has a comparatively 
small circulation, and brings little if any gain to 
the publishers, except that which accrues from it 
as a medium for advertising their various publica- 
tions. In both original articles and selections 
from the current European musical periodicals, 
these magazines present to their readers all that 
is refined and elevadng in modem musical 
thought In many respects they compare favor- 
ably with the German and the English musical 
magazines, while they are already far superior to 
thote published in France and Italy. Meanwhile 



their improvement is commensurate with the 
progress of musical art in this country, and this 
latter, all things considered, has been truly re- 
markable. It is lamentable that so few of our 
leading musicians who are capable of writing 
upon musical art, should find from their profes- 
sional duties so little respite to enable them to 
instruct the public through the medium of these 
magazines. There is a growing demand for such 
instruction, and the great dissipator of popular 
musical ignorance is the heavy engine of a refined 
musical press. George T. Bulling. 

Montreal* 

Charles F. Richardson. Charles Francis 
Richardson was bom in Hallowell, Maine, May 
29, 185 1, where his father was a resident physi- 
cian. He passed in due course through the 
graded schools of the town, fitted for college at 
the Hallowell Academy and the Augusta High 
School, and graduated at Dartmouth in 1871 ; up 
to which time he had been the youngest member 
of all the school and college classes in which he 
recited. His taste for reading was formed at a 
very early age, his father being town librarian, 
and he had free access to the town library, and 
also to the State Library, only two miles away. 
By the time he was eleven he had printed two 
amateur newspapers, and at fourteen he was be- 
ginning to write for the local paper. In college 
Mr. Richardson indulged both of these his rul- 
ing tastes in increasing measure, doing a large 
amount of general reading, and contributing lib- 
erally to the college magazines. In 1872, while 
teaching in the South Berkshire Institute, South 
Marlboro, Mass., he wrote two or three articles 
for the New York Independent^ the first effect of 
which was an invitation to him to take, tempo- 
rarily, the place of the literary editor of that 
paper during his absence in Europe. A later re- 
sult was a permanent connection with the Inde^ 
pendent^ first as office editor and afterwards as 
literary editor. Mr. Richardson's remarkable 
bibliographical knowledge and quick judgment 
in literary matters here found free exercise ; while 
in addition to regular duties he did no little gen- 
eral editorial and critical work on weekly and 
monthly periodicals in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. An article by him on Cambridge 
appeared in Harper's Monthly for January, 1876. 
During these years he made a distinct mark in 
American literary journalism, and won a reputa- 
tion which men of twice his years might well 
envy. At the close of 1877, Mr. Richardson left 
the Independent to become associate editor of the 
Sundc^ School Times^ for which he had written 
more or less for nearly two years. This position 
he now holds. His first book, A Prinur of 
American Literature [1878], is noticed elsewhere ; 
and he is one of the two editors of The College 
Booky now in press. We look for much more 
work from him of a permanent character and an 
increasing value. His present residence is Diila- 
delphia. 

George Stewart, Jr. Mr. Stewart, now a 
resident of Toronto, Canada, is a native of New 
York City, where he was bom November 26^ 
1848. He removed with his parents to Canada 
in 1851, living in London, Ont, till 1859^ and in 



St John, N. B., till May last He began writing 
for the press at the age of fourteen. In 1865 he 
started a small paper called The GoMette, which 
lived for two years ; and in 1867 followed it with 
Stewart!* s Quarterly ^ which lived five years. On 
his retirement from the latter, he was honored by 
the citizens of St John with a public dinner, and 
presented with a handsome collection of books. 
In 1876-7 he was the reviewing editor of the St, 
John Weekly fVatchman, and later, city editor of 
the St. John Daily News. He has been a con- 
tributor of essays, sketches, and tales to the 
Maritime Monthly^ St John, the Canadian 
Monthly and B elf ord*s Monthly ^ Toronto, and 
Appletons* Journal, Since May he has been the 
editor of the consolidated Rose-Belford Canadian 
Monthly. Mr. Stewart*s published volumes are 
(I) The Story of the Great Fire [1877], » bistory 
of the conflagration in St John, which was writ- 
ten in a fortnight, and has had a sale of 10,000 
copies in three editions; and (2) Evenings in the 
Library [1877], a collection of gossipy and of crit- 
ical conversations about the popular authors of 
the day. He is now engaged upon an historical 
work, to be entitled Canada under the AdminiS' 
tration of Lord Dufferin, 



SHAKE8PEABIAVA. 

Shakespearian Catalogues, 1801-18x4. — 
The earliest noteworthy sale of the century 
was that of the Shakespearian forger — if the 
father be thought an accessory to the son's 
act — Samuel Ireland, the same who had illus- 
trated Hogarth. In Dec, 1795 — though dated 
1796 — he had published in a four-guinea volume 
William Henry Ireland's collection of fabrica- 
tions, which included legal instruments, Lear, and 
a part of Hamlet, all in the hand of Shakespeare, 
as claimed. The story is well known ; the humil- 
iation, never very sincere it is suspected, of the 
perpetrator; the triumph of the skeptical; the 
confusion of the dupes. The impudence was 
pushed a little too far in Vortigem, as an un- 
earthed original play of Shakespeare's; and in 
the less known Henry II, printed 1799, the spu- 
rious manuscript of which is, or was, in Dr. Alli- 
bone's possession. The father died in 1800^ and 
the next year, the sale catalogue announced the 
'* Shakespearian library, and the Shakespearian 
papers, of Lear, Hamlet, Vortigem ; " and the 
entire catalogue produced j^" 1322. 6s. 6d. Wil- 
son says that the lot of fabrications brought 
;f 300, and were bought by John Dent, at whose 
sale in 1827 (No. 1273 on p.* 78) they sold for 
44 guineas to *' Tunno." The detailed descrip- 
tion of them given in Dent's Catalogue (to be 
found in Bohn's Ed. of Lowndes, p. 2322) repre- 
sents them as bofind in three volumes, folio, 
Russia. Ireland followed this business up in a 
mercenary spirit ; not content with the original 
attempt, he forged copies of them, in some in- 
stances more than once, till relics of the impos- 
ture are not by any means rare. There is a vol- 
ume of them, attested by himself, in the Barton 
Collection. The library of the Hon. Francis B. 
Hayes contains some, including the lock of 
Shakespeare's hair, which was another of the 
spurious articles, and was said to have been sent 
to Anne Hathaway. Mr. Horace Howard Fur* 
ness of Philadelphia, the editor of the New Vari- 
orum edition, has a copy of the early quarto 
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Hamlet, known as the ** no date '* Hamlet, which 
has on the title one of Ireland's forgeries of the 
signature of Shakespeare. It had belonged to 
Sir William Tite, who gut it out of the Los- 
combe sale. 

A catalogue of the bookseller John Manson, 
1812, purported to offer, No. 585, these original 
forgeries, doubtless some of William Henry's own 
reproductions. At the White Knights sale in 
1819, No. 2361, £y). 9s., according to Bohn, was 
paid for a folio MS., by Ireland himself, giving 
an account of the business, and containing what 
he called the "original" documents, the love 
verses to Anne Hathaway, and the lock of hair, 
etc. The literary results of the controversy are 
enumerated in Bohn*s Lowndes, pp. 2322-2324, 
but Wilson in the preface of his Shakespeariana, 
in 1827 — the year of Dent's sale — gave the ear- 
liest general summary of credit, and R. Grant 
White has supplied to a new edition of Ireland's 
own account, a preface chiefly of interest, how- 
ever, for its recital of the doings of another 
Shakespeare forger, Peter Cunningham. 

There was a further show of these papers in 
Joseph Haslewood's sale, 1833, p. 62 : and Thorpe 
in several of his stock catalogues offers lots of 
them — that of 1834, Part 2, p. 361 ; 1835, p. 194; 
1837, Part 8, p. 190. Halliwell at one time pos- 
sessed some of them, and they now appear in the 
catalogue of the Shakespeare library at Strat- 
ford, No. 917. 

The Shakespeare lottery catalogue of 1804 has 
little or no bibliographical interest; but the cir- 
cumstances attending it indicated largely the 
commercial value of Shakespeare's name, at least 
with the devotees of chance. There were 22,000 
tickets announced at three guineas each ; the first 
sixty-two numbers to draw £69tSOO ; and No. 62 
itself to secure the Shakespeare Gallery, which 
the catalogue valued at j£^3 1,236. 

One or two sales of minor Shakespearian in- 
terest, like Tyssens' in 1801, Edwards's in 1804, 
and Lansdowne's in 1806, occurred before Shake- 
spearians got one of the best chances left to 
them in the dispersement of Isaac Reed's collec- 
tion in 1807. A group of Shakespearian tracts in 
this sale, bound in nine volumes, brought ;f 23. 
Malone wrote at the time : 

" I have been almost daily at a book auction, the library 
of Mr. Reed, th^ last Shakespearian except myself, where 
my purse has been drained as usual. There is hardly a li- 
brary of this kind now left, except my own and Mr. Hind- 
lev's, neither of us having the least desire to succeed the 
other in his peculiar species of literary wealth." 

Ten and eleven years later Malone's and Bind- 
ley's collections tfad their fates sealed. Reed 
had already in 1803 printed in his edition of 
Shakespeare a list of the quartos as he knew 
them. 

In 18 10 the sale of Dr. Benjamin Heath, which 
lasted thirty-two days, and in 18 12 that of the 
Duke of Roxburghe, forty-six days, had more or 
less Shakespearian interest. The latter year, 
Stephen Jones continued the Biographia Dramat- 
tea in a third edition. 

The next year, 18 13, eight days were occupied 
in disposing of the collection of Colonel Stanley. 
The folios were among the sales, and ;S^8232 was 
received from the entire sale. The second folio of 
this catalogue having passed to Heber's shelves, 
passed again from that collection on its disper- 
sion to Rodd and to Barton, and is now in the 
Boston Public Library. A first folio and some 



other rarities were sold the same ^ear, 18 13, at 
C. Long's sale, which lasted six days. 

The next year, 18 14, with the collection of Dr. 
Bumey there passed to the British Museum one 
of the rare [coppies] copies of the second folio, 
which has an interesting history, and being in the 
Lenox library, makes the second of these early 
impressions nOw in this country. At Steevens's 
sale in 1800 there was offered a copy of this sec- 
ond folio edition, which had belonged to Charles 
I, having the motto written in it in the royal 
hand, Dum spiro^ spero. George III, who through 
an agent was a buyer at Steevens's sale, was 
anxious to secure this volume. Dr. Bumey was 
equally anxious, but learning in whose behalf his 
rival bid, withdrew from the competition, and the 
book of the martyr-king went into the royal libra- 
ry. When that library fell to the nation, which 
so happily paid the debts of the libertine George 
IV to secure it, this interesting volume did not 
make the transfer to the British Museum, but re- 
mained in the royal library, where at Windsor it 
is preserved to-day, and by permission of the 
queen it was exhibited last sununer at the Caxton 
Exhibition in London. It is probably the most 
interesting from its associations of any copy of 
Shakespeare's works. It has also upon its 
leaves the handwriting of Ben Jonson and George 
III ; and is the identical copy referred to by Mil- 
ton in his " Iconoclastes." 

In recognition of Dr. Bumey's courtesy, the 
king presented to him the copy which has already 
been referred to as having passed into the British 
Museum. In 18 19, at a sale of duplicates it was 
sold to Foss, and subsequently passed to Mr. 
Lenox of New York, and is to-day one of a re- 
markable series of seven copies of this edition — 
each different — which is now one of the treas- 
ures of the Lenox Library. 

Justin Winsor. 

The Spelling of " Shakspere." I make no 
claims to be numbered with the authorities on 
the text of the Immortal. I do wish to say a 
word about the proper spelling of the name 
which you briefly discussed in your July num- 
ber. Three, and without much doubt five, of 
the five signatures are spelled Shakspere. The 
new society devoted to this subject has chosen 
this spelling as the true one. It has been steadi- 
ly growing in popular use, according to the ad- 
mission of those who use the long form. These 
three reasons should certainly be sufficient to de- 
cide the question unless there were something 
much better in the old spelling. In fact, Shak- 
spere is in itself a much better spelled word, and 
is beside twenty per cent shorter. These reasons 
have led us to adopt Shakspere as the spelling 
for the Library Journal^ and I am unable to find 
any reason for the long form, except the same 
that retains u in favour^ and insists on ckique 
and similar spellings, which seem in the eyes of 
some people to have an added dignity propor- 
tioned to their length. Scholars tell us that in 
some nations a man of high position spells his 
own name, if possible, each time it occurs in 
any document in a different way, and the longer 
the spelling the more distinguished is the man 
thought to be. Is there left among us something 
of this bit of human nature that makes eminent 
scholars cling to the longest form of spelling any 
given word ? I beg to claim all needed authority 



for Shakspere, and to urge that the spelling 
which best I'epresents the word to the eye of all 
students of alphabetics, and is at the same time 
the shortest, be accepted as the best. 

Melvil Dewey. 



SHAKESPEARE. 

Adam of fKwts! thou mast once have felt 
The Almighty's awlvl nearoeas unto thee ; 
Into the nostrils of thy soul seemed dealt 
The breath of aU the poets yet to be. 
Not through long generations didst thon come. 
Bat contact with the Almighty gave thee birth; 
Charged with His breathing, what the mighty sum 
Of all that thou hast g^ven to the earth ! 

And Is it said — thou often wroug^test so 
That holy inspiration was profaned ? 
Ahl Adam's self hath taught — too well we know 
How far he falls who hath soch height attained. 
Adam of poets, thou, despite the dross, — 
Thy truth the Sayionr that redeems from loss I 

Chaslottb F. Batbs. 



HnrOB ffOTIOES. 



Lights of the Old English Stage, [D. Appleton 
&Co.] 

This most fascinating little volume, No. 
IX of the " Handy-Volume Series," is made 
out of papers first published in Temple Bar. 
It opens with a sketch of the stage itself 
from the time when there were no play- 
houses; when performances were given in 
private dwellings or inn-yards by strolling 
players. In 1574 a royal license, the first 
one extant, was granted to James Burbadge 
(the father of the great Richard^ and other 
players, giving them the right to play in Lon- 
don and other cities of England. To this 
there was great opposition, partly due to the 
rising spirit of Puritanism ; and this opposi- 
tion to theatrical performances in the inn- 
jrards within city bounds brought about the 
construction of regular playhouses. The 
first was built at Shoreditch somewhat earlier 
than 1576, and was called "The Theater." 
The ten chapters succeeding the first form a 
panorama of brilliant scenes both on and off 
the stage, with sketches of the genius and 
talent upon the boards, and the wit and wis- 
dom in the pit. " There were giants in those 
days." What a picture is this of Garrick, 
Barry, and Macklin, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. 
Clive, Mrs. Gibber and Mrs. Woffington, all 
playing together to Pope, Hannah More, 
Pitt, and Chesterfield ; and of Garrick play- 
ing " King Lear " to a sobbing audience, with 
even the sentinels on either side of the 
proscenium, weeping at their posts ! He and 
his rival Barry elicited such epigrams as 
these : 

*' The town has found out different wajrs 
To praise the different Learsl 
To Barry they give loud huzzas, 
To Garrick — only tears," 



(f 



A king — nay every inch a king. 
Such as Barry doth appear ; 



But Garrick's quite a difiPrent thing, 
He's every inch King Lear." 

It is impossible to give in a brief notice 
an idea of the beauty, rich pathos, the brill* 
iant wit, the genius and the absurdities of 
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the characters of these "Lights," whose 
brightness undimmed still shines upon the 
stage of to-day. 

Fo€ms of Places, Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Asia. [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] 

In these three volumes of Poems of Places^ 
devoted to Asia, the careful reader finds oc- 
casion to marvel at the skill with which the 
compiler has sifted his vast mass of mate- 
rials, and at the wisdom which has guided 
his choice. Religion has always been the 
mother of poetry, as well as of the other 
arts, and imagination has brooded long and 
fondly over that continent from which every 
great living faith arose : the Holy Land of 
Brahmin and Buddhist and Parsee, no less 
than of Jew and Moslem and Christian. 
Syria alone fills the first volume. Here we 
find Milton's " Hymn of the Nativity," two 
of Drummond's best Sonnets, and Pope's 
" Messiah." Here, too, are selections from 
the ** Hebrew Melodies " of Moore and By- 
ron, Keble's Christian Year^ Willis's Sacred 
Poems^ and Longfellow's Divine Tragedy^ 
with many single gems dear to the heart of 
Christendom. Asia Minor, which follows 
first in the second volume, is full of classic 
interest Several descriptions are given 
from Homer; and other translations from 
Simonides, i£schylus, and Euripides, with 
Tennyson's "CEnone," are noteworthy. 
Mesopotamia tod Arabia suggest at once 
Babylon and Bagdad, Mecca and the Des- 
ert, the Red Sea and Mt Sinai, while vol- 
ume third brings us through Persia and 
India, and those less familiar lands, China 
and Japan. It is a delight to turn from the 
many careless collections of verse which our 
day calls forth to these little books, marked 
by unquestionable taste and thorough schol- 
arship ; and we doubt if any of the earlier 
numbers in the series are of so varied and 
universal interest as these three. 

The History of Dartmouth College, By Baxter 
Perry Smith. [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] 

This is a methodical collection of materials 
for history rather than history itself. It may 
be described as a capacious scrap-book or 
album in which, after patient examination of 
the records, a loving hand has gathered and 
arranged facts, dates, documents, portraits, 
and data of all sorts related to the college 
from its foundation to the present time. The 
value of the work consists in its bringing to- 
gether from a variety of its depositories the 
matter out of which the historical view must 
be constructed. In this respect its conven- 
ience and usefulness for the scholar, the 
alumnus, and the public generally, are obvi- 
ous. It is a great thing to be able to turn 
to a single volume for the charters, papers, 
biographies, and sketches, which otherwise 
must be sought for in scores of different 
directories, and then half the time in vain. 
Some original information is likewise in- 
corporated, especially relating to later years. 



The long list of English subscribers to '* Dr. 
Wheelock's Indian Charity School" is curi- 
ously interesting. If, however, Mr. Smith 
had subjected his raw materials to more of a 
literary process he would have produced a 
volume of greater value. 



The extraordinary capacity of the new " Frank- 
lin Square Library" is well exemplified in its 
twelfth number, which consists of the narrative, 
by " a consul's daughter and wife," of a Thoenty 
Year^ Residence among the People of Turkey — 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Ar- 
menians. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole pronounces it 
"the most valuable work on the people of Turkey 
that has yet appeared." That such a work can 
be, and is, furnished to the public in good form for 
the mere trifle of fifteen cents, is certainly a nov- 
elty and a wonder. With Baker's Turkey fresh 
in mind we are, nevertheless, altogether ready to 
subscribe to Mr. Poole's opinion. The whole in- 
terior of the Ottoman Empire is here illuminated 
to its remotest corner and crevice, and the 
minutest objects of social order are brought into 
view with photographic distinctness, and an ac- 
curacy and fidelity which are self-attesting. The 
work, and its companion-picture, The Russians 
of To-day^ No. 3 in the same series, are by far 
the most readable and valuable of recent contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the contemporary 
peoples of the East 



A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have found an hith- 
erto unoccupied place for a new ** Series " of 
books, which they call "Sunday Hour Series;" 
and of which four volumes, all religious fiction, 
appear at the outset Very attractive little books 
they are, diminutive in size, beautifully clear in 
type, bound in a tasteful brown, and sold at a 
low price, thirty cents being the highest Aga- 
tha Le^s Inhiritance^ by Mrs. M. R. Higham, 
Under Gray IValls^ by Mrs. Sarah Doudney, Gen- 
tleman yim, by the late Mrs. Prentiss, and The 
Secret Drawer, author unnamed, are the four. 
They will be welcomed by all who like to make 
their Sunday reading a thing by itself. 



Oliver Ditson &Ca have commenced the pub- 
lication of a new musical weekly, the Musical Rec- 
ord^ a sixteen-page quarto, at %2JQ0 a year. The 
editor is understood to be Mr. Wm. H. Clarke. 
The first number contains about six pages of 
reading matter, six of music, and four of advertise- 
ments. In typographical as well as literary qual- 
ities the journal will have to show improvement 
before it can compete with existing publications. 

— We have from G. Schirmer, New York, his 
Catalogue of Vocal and Instrumental Music, com- 
prising upwards of thirty pages in very close 
type, and constituting a very useful index to some 
of the best sheet music of the time. — Hints to 
Women on the Care of Property [Harper's Half- 
Hour Series] contains nothing that a lawyer does 
not know, but much that a woman does not, and, 
so far as it goes, will furnish some useful informa- 
tion to the careless or the ignorant concerning 
things which are not unimportant because small. 

— England During the American and European 
lVars\po, Do.] of 1765-1820, tells in a simple 
and direct style that reminds one of Freeman, 
the story of the Napoleonic wars, of the English 



in India and Iceland. Being only a rapid narra^ 
tive of facts one can hardly find room for praise 
or commendation. 



Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale's Impressions of America, 
gained during his visit here last year, and first 
published in the Nineteenth Century, have been 
gathered by the Appletons into a "Handy- Vol- 
ume ** of one hundred and sixty-three pages. Dr. 
Dale may be called the foremost Nonconformist 
divine, in England and his views of *' Society," 
" Politics," and " Popular Education," have in- 
terest, not to say importance, for us all. — Mr. 
Emerson's address on Fortune of the Republic 
[Houghton, Osgood & Co.], first delivered at the 
Old South Church, Boston, in March last, is now 
delivered to the genera] public in an attractive 
little book of less than fifty pages. It is a tonic 
of an agreeable taste, which we have found it 
good to take, and which we most earnestly com- 
mend to those political dyspeptics who are blue 
over the state of the country. — Mr, W. R. Greg's 
able destructive essay on The Creed of Christen- 
dom, which has already appeared in Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.'s "Philosophical Library," has 
reappeared under the imprint of the Rose-Bel- 
ford Publishing Co. of Toronto, making a single 
volume of 400 pages, selling for 1^1.50. The 
text, which is complete and unabridged, is based 
on the latest — fifth — English edition, has been 
carefully emended, and is provided with an index, 
which no other edition has possessed. — Rev. H. 
N. Grimley, author of Tremadoc Sermons [H. S. 
King & Co., London], is Professor of Mathemat- 
ics in the University College of Wales, Abery- 
stwyth, and was sometime Chaplain of Tremadoc 
Church. To the congregation of the latter these 
discourses were preached. They relate chiefly to 
the more profoundly spiritual themes of the 
Christian religion. An exception is the sermon 
on Charles Kingsley, with whose history and char- 
acter Mr. Grimley was very familiar. A notice- 
able excellence of all the sermons is their brev- 
ity. Their average is about jooo words, which 
would not require above twenty minutes for de- 
livery. Great companies of weary listeners in 
American churches would be glad to see this 
Welsh Churchman's example taken to heart 



NOTES AID QUEBIES. 



[To save sp«ce, we try this month the phui of pubBshm 
under this head only the information supplied in respong 
to queries, and not the queries themselves, except such as 
are necessarily referred to the public for answer, or such as 
by reason of their peculiar character it is desirable to print 
in connection with the answer. As a rule the natora of the 
" note " will indicate the nature of the " query.*'] 



Denouement or denoument? The 
best authorities give the preference to the dl- 
noAment over demnUment, 

89. Ralph Keeler. Biographical sketches of 
Ralph Keeler can be found in Putnam's CycU' 
ptrdia of Biography, and, more at length, by W. 
D. Howells, in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 

1874. 

90. Manner's "Scenes De l«a Vie de 
Boheme." We know of no English translation 
of this work in book form, but a bright one by 
the late Charles Astor Bristed ran through the 
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old Knickerbocker Magazine in 1853, beginning in 
January. 

91. Racine's " Phedre." We can learn of no 
English translation in print, but it is our impres- 
sion that one was obscurely published in New 
York in pamphlet form somewhere about 1853. 

^. Date of Mrs. Browning's Birth. The 
authorities agree, of course, as to the date of 
Mrs. Browning's death, which was the 29th of 
June, 1861 ; but among those of minor rank there 
is a discrepancy as to the date of her birth. Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard, in his memoir prefixed to her 
Letters and Essays (New York, 1877), names 1809 
as the year, but does not specify month or day. 
The new edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica is 
no more explicit 

93. The Date of Goldsmith's Birth. Is 
the inscription on the Goldsmith tablet at West- 
minster incorrect in the date assigned to his birth, 
and if so, how is the error to be explained ? The 
date on the tablet is November 29, 1731 ; of the 
** authorities " at my command, only Maunder, 
Godwin, and Haydn follow this date, all the oth- 
ers naming November 10, 1728, or simply 1728, 
Irving in a foot-note bluntly pronounces the 
inscription wrong, but says nothing further. It 
is curious, in this connection, that Colman says 
Goldsmith died in his forty-fifth year, which 
would fix the birth in 1729 ; probably we should 
read " at the age of forty-five " for ** in his forty- 
fifth year." And Macaulay names April 3d as 
the date of death, while other writers and the 
tablet say April 4th ; Irving's careful record, ** 5 
A. M. of the 4th of April," probably explains this 
discrepancy. 

Cambridge^ Mass, H. R. g. 

The marble in Westminster Abbey is correct as to the 
place, but not as to the time of the birth of Oliver Gold- 
smith. He was bom November loth, 1738, as Irving 
says, bat an explanation of the error we cannot give. We 
doubt if it is known, as Forster, in his Lift of Goid tmU k^ 
which is by far the best, says nothing of it. Forster fixes 
the date of the death with even greater drcumstantiality 
than Irving, saying : 

" At a quarter before five o'clock on the morning of the 
4th of April, 1774, having then lived five months beyond his 
forty-fifth year, Oliver Goldsmith died." 

94. Editions of Waverley Novels. A New 
York publication is offering a set of the Waverley 
novels, "valued at I72," for %iz. The set is pub- 
lished by a Philadelphia firm, I think. Do you 
know what it is ? Is it as good as any extant ? 
If not, why not ? If there are better editions, 
what is their cost, and by whom published ? 

Princeton, III. s. L. P. 

The edition named above we do not find in the trade, and 
what we hear «aid of it, both in paUic and private, makes 
as dowbt whether it is worth consideration. Editions of 
the Waverley Novels are many, and suited to all tastes and 
purses. The edition d* luxe is the "Abbotsford" 
[Edinb. 1843-6], 12 vols. imp. 8vo, elegantly printed, and 
profusely illustrated on steel and wood,- now out of print, 
and eecond-lmnd c<^cs only to be had. One in cloth can 
occasionally be picked up for something like $150, but per« 
feet copies are hard to find. Little, Brown & Co. of Boston 
show a very nice one in " tree calf " at $225. Of ordinary 
English editions those by the Blacks of Edinburgh are 
standards. Chief among these are the " Pocket," 35 vols. 
i6no, dese type, £%. 17s. the set ; the " Centenary," 25 
vala. laixe i6flio, better type and paper than the forgoing, 
text carefully collated with an interleaved copy once be- 
toaging to the author, and containing his latest corrections 



and other annotations, I31 ; the " Roxbui^he," 48 vols., 
foolscap 8vo, tinted paper and plentifully illustrated, ;^ 1 1 . 5s.; 
the " Author's Favorite," 48 vols., foolscap 8vo, type very 
heavy and black, ;^7. 4s. ; the " Shilling,*' 12 vols, ismo, 
;^i. IIS. 6d. ; and the "Sixpenny," 4 vols. 8vo, £\. is. 
The Blacks are now publishing (American reprint by Ap- 
pleton) the " New Library," to be completed in 35 vols, 
large 8vo, larpe type, illustrated, I3.50 a vol., cloth. Rout- 
ledge publishes an edition which we like as well as any of 
the cheaper English ; 25 vols. sq. i6mo, excellent type and 
paper, at $1.50 a vol., cloth. Porter & Coates have an edi- 
tion in 33 vols., at $33, and anoth^on cheaper paper at 
^17.35; both however from the same plates, which are old 
and rather worn. The " Riverside" is printed from Tick- 
nor& Fields's old plates, 25 vols. i6mo, $1.50 each. Apple- 
ton's "Cheap Popular" is in 25 vols., paper, ssc each; 
type fine and close, but clear, two columns to a page, and 
size convenient for the hand or the shelf. The 35 vols, 
bound in 6, cloth, ^10.5*. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have 
just ready a " Sir Walter Scott " edition, 25 vols, thick 
i2mo, cloth, $1.00 a vol., with illustrations, notes, glossary, 
and index of characters, and another in 13 vols., at 1 13.00. 
R. Worthington publishes a " Handy Volume Waverley," 
35 vols., cloth, $35 ; the same in paper, %\ i.oo. Hought<m, 
Osgood & Co. announce a " Melrose" edition, 35 vols., at 
$35.00. As we have not personally examined all of these 
editions we will not offer any general comparative estimate. 

95. " Reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
Lightning." (See 84.) 

"Kean is original; but he copies from^ himself. His 
rapid descents from the hyper-tragic to the infra-colloquial, 
though sometimes productive of great effect, are often un- 
reasonable. ^ To see him act is like reading Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning. I do not think him thorough-bred 

Gentleman enough to play Othello." — Coleridge's '' Table 
•alk." Works, vol. vii, p. 365, New York, 1856. 



Woodzfille, Ga. 



J. L. K. 



96. The Angelus. (See 76.) The song 
beginning 



*( 



Hark, 'tis the Angelus sweetly ringing 
O'er hill and and dale,'' 



is by Henry B. Famie, who, I believe, wrote 
it for M. Gounod, whose setting of the song 
you allude to. The refrain is " Ring on, sweet 
Angelus," etc, and by this name it is generally 
known. Your correspondent quotes the first line 
inaccurately, the above being the correct reading. 
New York, Arthur J. Graham. 



»> 



97. George Sand's " Histoire de Ma Vie. 

Is there any English translation of this work ? 
Fort Barrancas, JFJa, H. w. c 



98. " Fair Yoland with the YeUow Hair." 
What is the legend on which Owen Meredith's 
poem of this title ( Works, Am. Ed. 1868, p. 355) 
is based, and where can it be found ? H. F. j. 

Boston, 

99. Author wanted. Who was the author 
of the short poem, written some time in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, by a young Eng- 
lishman the night before he was beheaded for 
treason, each stanza ending with the words : 

" And now I live, and now my life is done." 

PhUadelphia, * 

100. The " Dream of Fair Women." In 
Tennyson's " Dream of Fair Women," who is re- 
ferred to thus : 

" Who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father's head." [Stama Ixvii.] 

and also, 

" her, who knew that Love can vanquish Death," etc, 

in the following stanza ? R. B. R. 

Hanover, N, H. 



zoz. Idalie de Mont em ar. Who is the au- 
thor of this short historical, or rather religious, 
tale of the time of Henri II of France ? 

Boston, F. D. L. 

102. Quotations. Wanted. The authorship, 
and the place, of the following quotations : 

*' There are moments that 
Act as a plough 
Tho' not a furrow appears." 

" By the poisoned wells of life 
Yeanling for a morrow which should free us from the strife." 

" Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls, 
Rare feet white, and wet with dew. 
Two eves black, two eyes blue. 
Little Doy and girl were they, 
Katie Ue and Willie Gray.^ 

" War and love are strange compeers ; 
War sheds blood, and love sheds tears; 
War has spears, and love has darts ; 
War breaks heads, and love breaks hearts." 



NEWS AND VOTES. 



— To own good indexes and catalogues is the 
next best thing to owning a large library. By their 
aid the student or the reader can map out his 
path through the field which another's courtesy 
or the public provision opens to him. And so 
we share Mr. Cushing's confidence that his Index 
to the North American Review will be of use, not 
only to those who possess the Review itself, but 
to any person in his study who does not own it, 
and yet can have access to it in a public library. 
The volume is now ready. Some account of it in 
advance was given in this journal for March last 
(Vol. VIII, p. 179). It is not laiige, but it is full, 
clear, and prepared with evident care, skill, and 
accuracy. The indexing is both by subjects and 
writers. Names of the latter |re given in full so 
far as possible, with references both to numbers 
of the review and to pages. The compiler de- 
serves great credit for conceiving his task and 
performing it so well. He has made a very im- 
portant addition to our library apparatus. 

— Mr. Ferdinand Van der Haeghen, Keeper of 
the University Library at Ghent, has projected a 
Bibliography of all books printed in the Nether- 
lands in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
of the chief works since 1600 to the present 
time. The work will be issued in parts consist- 
ing of 50 " leaflets," or 100 pages, each part to 
cost two francs. The leaflets will be separate, 
and, when desired, will be printed on one side 
only, so as to allow of addenda, and of such other 
individual arrangement as may be chosen by sub- 
scribers. Each leaflet will be devoted exclusively 
to a single work, giving a minute description of 
it, particulars of authorship and publication, 
title in full, notices of contents and editions, etc., 
etc, etc 

— A correspondent closes a recent communica- 
tion with this paragraph : 

'* This is my first attempt to use the Mackinnon 
Fountain Pen, which justice to the World com- 
pels me to say I saw advertised in your columns, 
and I have not quite got the hang of it yet I 
think I shall like it very much when I get used to 
it, and it is only fair that I should say so. The 
proprietor should realize how 'sweet are the uses 
of advertisements * — in the Literary World, 

^^ Point Pleasant, West Va, D. H. W." 

— Henri Gr^ville's VAimee is announced for 
early publication by T. B. Peterson & Brothers; 
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who aJso give notice that this author has con- 
tracted with Miss Helen Stanley, a Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York Evening Potty for the 
prompt translation into English of all her future 
works from the original manuscript, with a view 
to their authentic reproduction in this country. — 
Dr. M. L. Holbrook, the health reformer of New 
York, has in press for publication in October, a 
work on Hygiene of the Brain^ a curiously inter- 
esting feature of which will be a series of twenty- 
eight letters from O. B. Frothingham, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, A. B. Alcott, Dio Lewis, F. B. Perkins, 
and others, reciting their physico-intellectual hab- 
its. — Mr. Howells has adapted from the Spanish 
a new play for Mr. Lawrence Barrett, which will 
be called Yorick^ and is likely to be brought out 
upon the Boston stage in January. — It is said 
that the daughter of Gilbert Stuart, the painter, 
has placed the papers and correspondence of her 
father in the hands of a Newport gentleman, 
with a view to the preparation of a memoir of 
him. — Gen. O. O. Howard has written two books 
for boys, DonaltTs School Days^ and Donald in 
the fVar, which will be published successively 
this fall by Lee & Shepard. 

— The study of Ceramics is an established 
branch in the Art Department of the English, 
French, and Classical Institute at Albany. — The 
Aew England ybunutl of Education received a 
bronze medal at the Paris Exhibition, the highest 
award to the educational journalism of any land. 
—Charles Lamb's Essays are being translated 
into French.— The price of the new and luxurious 
edition of Thackeray is already advancing. — A 
French translation of the first volume of Herbert 
Spencer's Sociology has just appeared in Paris. — 
After January ist next Dwighfs Journal of 
Music will be published by Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. — Miss Kate A. Sanborn is to give a course 
of Friday morning lectures in Boston, beginning 
Nov. I. The topics, which show that she is 
striking out in a new path, are these : " Spinster 
Authors of England," "Bachelor Authors," 
" Pets of Noted Persons," " Vanity and Insanity 
the Shadows of Genius." ^-Dom Pedro, the 
Emperor of Brazil, is an admirer of Coleridge, 
and visited his tomb when in England. He has 
lately sent a silver vase from Rio Janeiro to Mr. 
Thomas Allsop, the oldest living personal com- 
panion of the poet The vase bears this in- 
scription : 

To Thomas Allsop, 

Irom Pedro IH.j 

In Recognition of Interesting Documents and 

Letters, 

Throwing Light on the Life of S. T. Coleridge, 

As the only surviving friend of the Philosopher 

and Poet, 

Whom I Loved Living and Honor Dead. 

—Recent Foreign Works.- The late N. W. 
Senior's Conversations with Thiers^ Guizot^ and 
other Distinguished Persons During the Second 
Empire [Hurst & Blackett] is a careful report of 
formal, intelligent, conscientious " interviewing," 
the author's interlocutors being chiefly men emi- 
nent in politics or letters, the topics important, 
and of the moment, and the tone earnest and in- 
structive. Besides Thiers and Guizot, there- 
appear Cousin, Montalembert and Lamartine. — 
Kubieri's Storia delta Poesia Popolare Italiana 
[Firenze], and D'Ancona*s La Poesia Popolare 
Italiana [Livomo], are two fresh and interesting 
•tvdies, by capable scholars, ol the hitherto 



much neglected stores of Italian folk-songs, with 
special reference to Italian history and philology. 
— An English translation of The Lay of the Ni' 
belungen, in verse, by Jonathan Birch, LL.D., 
based upon Lachmann*8 "Collated and Cor> 
rected Text," has been published in Munich by 
Adolph Ackermann, making an 8vo of 266 pages. 
A few copies have reached the United States 
through A. Williams & Co., Boston. — The first 
of ^ Outsider's " Diplomatic Sketches [Bentley] 
proves to be a sketch of Count Beust, the Aus^ 
trian statesman, who has played so important a 
part in continental politics for the past thirty 
years.— W. J. Linton's Poetry of America [Bell 
& Sons] is a volume of 400 ]>ages, compiled 
largely from Stoddard's and Griswold's collec- 
tions. It contains 256 pieces, few of which are 
by standard writers. A portrait of Whitman 
serves as frontispiece. — A curious book is James 
Samuelson's History of Drink [Triibner], "so* 
cial, scientific, and political ; " in substance an 
argument for what the English call " permissive " 
liquor legislation. — Dr. Van Hoist's new volume 
upon the Constitutional History of the United 
States [Berlin] covers the ground from Jackson's 
inauguration, 1829, to the admission of Texas, 
1845.— Mr. S. H. Hodgson's Philosophy of Re- 
flection [2 vols. Longmans] is pronounced by the 
Saturday Review " the most important contribu- 
tion to British philosophy since Ferrier." But it 
is admitted to be "hard reading." — De Rossi 
has issued the third and last volume of his mag- 
nificent work on the Christian Catacombs of 
Rome \La Roma Sotteranea Cristiana] ; but he 
promises supplementary material if his health 
and the times permit — Mr. L. G. Seguin's fValks 
in Algiers [Daldy, Isbister & Co.] is both guide- 
book to, and description of, one of the least 
known and most picturesque of the countries of 
the Old World. It has an historical basis and 
an artistic style. — Prof. Delius has gathered his 
twelve essays, contributed at various times to the 
German " Shakspere Society's " Year Book^ into 
a single volume, which is now on sale. — Octave 
Feuillet's new novel, Le Journal cPune Femme, 
has already run through several editions in Paris, 
though it was first published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondesy and has only been out in book 
form a short time. 

— Forthcoming Foreign Works. — The first 
part of Prof. Skeat's Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language may be ready by Decem- 
ber ; the whole work will not be printed for at 
least three years. — Mr. D. C. Boulger has writ- 
ten a biography of the late Yakoob Beg, includ- 
ing a history of his dominion, Kashgar, a subject 
of growing interest because of political compli- 
cations in the East. — Rev. James T. Hodgson's 
memoir of his father, Francis Hodgson, the 
scholar, poet, divine, and friend of Lord Byron, 
better known as Provost Hodgson of Eton Col- 
lege, will contain letters from Byron and his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Leigh, which will throw light on their 
relations. — Mr. Van Laun, Taine's translator, 
has in preparation a history of literary refugees 
in England, among whom were Chateaubriand, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Louis Blanc. — Prof. 
Rainey of Scotland is in Germany at work on a 
life of St. Augustine. — A collection of the 
speeches of the late President Thiers is prom- 
ised by his widow.— The late Dr. Gilfillan of 



Scotland left a life of Burns, and a philosophico> 
poetical romance, both of which, we understand, 
are in the publisher's hands^ — The ClarendoM 
Press has undertaken a concordance to the Sep* 
tnagint — Griffith & Farren have in press a series 
of eight Historical Sketches of the Reformatiom^ 
by Rev. Dr. Lee of Lambeth, founded on MSS. 
and newly studied Public Records, and relating 
chiefly to the reign of Henry VIII. — Miss Ame- 
lia B. Edwards will edit for the Longmans three 
volumes of selections, respectively frein the 
works of early English poets, from those of mod- 
em English and American poets, and from those 
of great English prose-writers. The scries will 
be reprinted by Tauchnitz. 

— Oriental. — A magnificent work is in prepar- 
ation in India, to be called Kaisamamah i Hind^ 
or The Lay of the Empress: a sort of literary 
monument to her Imperial Majesty, Victoria, 
from her Indian subjects. The text, descriptive 
of the great feudatory families of the country, 
will be drawn from original MSS., and the illus- 
trations will be upon the most sumptuous scale. 
The three volumes will cost subscribers ;f6o. — 
A German translation of The Shiking^ the third 
canonical book of the Chinese, by Van Strauss 
and Torney, which has been their unremitting la- 
bor for seven years, is now ready for the press, 
and public aid is solicited in behalf of publication. 

— A Handbook of Malay Colloquial has been pub- 
lished at Singapore in an edition of 600 copies, 
only ten of which have been sent to Europe.— 
The late Hon. James Alwis of Ceylon had been 
long engaged on an exhaustive history of that 
island, and though he did not live to finish it, the 
materials are left in such a state that it is believed 
another hand can complete the work. Mr. Al- 
wis's literary productions comprise nearly fifty 
titles, mostly relating to Oriental study. — The 
first chapter of the Vendidad^ the Zoroastrian 
Pentateuch, has been published in an £|iglish 
translation from the Pahlavi dialect of the origi- 
nal Avesta, made by Dr. Geiger, a pupil of 
Spiegel ; who wishes to translate and publish 
the whole, and offers this fragment as an example 
and earnest of his undertaking [Eriangen: A. 
Deichert]. — The Sanskrit Grammar left nearly 
ready for the press by the late Prof. GoIdstUcker 
will be completed by a favorite pupil, so that its 
publication is not likely to be delayed. — Prof. 
Chodzko of the College of France lately acquired 
at Teheran a Persian MS. of thirty-three ancient 
dramas, which he has presented to the National 
Library at Paris. The dramas have a religious 
direction, and a French translation of five of them 
has just been published by Leroux* 

— Personal. — Mr. B. L. Farjeon, the Englbh 
novelist, now sojourning in this country, an- 
nounces himself as ready with pnblic readings 
from his Blade <f Grass the coming season.-^ 
Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard College, the eminent 
naturalist, and an occasional contributor to the 
Literary Worlds has been elected a correspond- 
ing member of the French Academy of Sciences. 

— Mr. E. A. Bond, Keeper of the MSS. in the 
British Museum, has been appointed Chief Libra- 
rian in place of Mr. Winter Jones, resigned. — 
Commander Cameron, author of Across Africa^ 
is going to India by way of Syria and Persia, and 
an account of his journey is hoped for. — Dean 
Stanley, the noted English divine and writer, ar- 
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rived in Boston on the 17th on a pleasure visit — 
his first, we believe — to the United States. He 
is acoompanied by his friend* Mr. Grove, the 
editor ot Afacmi/lan's Maganifu and of the new 
Dictionary of Music. — Mrs. Helen Hunt Jack- 
in New England last month. 
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MmemilUufs, 



In addition to those already made, 
following : 

Henry Holt ft Co. : Dr. Johnson's Chief Lives 
ef the Poets ; Lacombe's PetUe Histoire du People 
Franfcus ; Grammar Land^ a juvenile; in the 
new series of *' Hand-books," Johnson's Studio 
Arts and Ball's Astronomy ; and in the " Leisure- 
Hour Series," Thomas Hardy's Return of the 
^atitfCf and The First Violin, the latter by a new 
author. 

Cassell, Petter ft Qalpin: New Greece, by 
Mr. Lewis Sargeant 

Roberts Brothers : Under the Lilacs, by Miss 
Alcott ; Nellys Silver Mine, by H. H. ; Modem 
Frenchmen, a book of biographies by Hamerton ; 
A Story or Tkvo from an Old Dutch Town, a col- 
lection of three stories in one volume, by Rev. 
Robert T. S. Lowell ; Joaquin Miller's new po- 
ems. Songs of Italy ; A Masque of Poets, in the 
*^ No Name Series," in two editions, one for the 
holidajrs ; Selections from the Apocrypha and 
T%e Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, for the 
"Wisdom Series;" Prof. Seclye's Life and 
Times of Stein, the Prussian statesman and re- 
former ; Mr. Ruskin's Notes on the Turner Draw- 
ings ; a new impression of Retzsch's outlines 
Xo Shakespeare s Dramatic Works; and an illus- 
trated treatise on Flowers, by J. E. Taylor. 

Bates ft Lauriat: History of Worcester Co,, 
Mass., by Rev. A. P. Marvin ; History of Mid- 
dlesex Co,, Mtus., by Samuel Adams Drake ; Pi- 
oneers in the Settlement of America ; Life Studies 
of the Great Army ; Victor Dury's History of 
Rome, 6 to 8 vols. The foregoing are all sub- 
scription works. Also, four additional volumes 
of "Epochs of Modem History;" additions to 
the "Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science;" 
A Popular History of Russia, from the French of 
A. Ramband, and a variety of juveniles. 

Lee ft Shepard : The Unity of the New Tes- 
tament, by the late F. D. Maurice ; Pitarro, by 
Geo. M. Towle ; Ike Partington and his Friends, 
by B. P. Shillaber ; Art and Artists of Connecti- 
cut, by H. W. French ; Nasby's A Paper City ; 
the " Danbury News-man's " England from a 
Back Window; Mother-Play, by F. Frocbel, and 
a number of juveniles. 

Houghton, Osgood ft Co. : A Candid Ex- 
amination of Theism, by Physicus ; How to Learn 
Russian, a practical manual by Henry Riola; a 
new edition of Mother Goose, with illustrations in 
colors ; The Story of a Cat, translated from the 
French by Mr. Aldrich ; a Political Register and 
Congressional Directory, by Ben : Perley Poore ; 
a History of Indian Literature, by Albrecht We- 
ber ; ne College Book, by C. F. Richardson and 
H. A. Clark ; Sermons, by the late Rev. Dr. 
George Putnam; Society the Spiritual Form of 
Man, by Henry James, Sen. ; three volumes of 
Monday Lectures,hy¥jty.}o9t^YiCoo)L\ The Lady 
of the Aroostook, a new story by Mr. Howells; 
poems by Dr. Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, and the 
late Mrs. Whitman; and a new edition of Uncle 
Tom*s CaHn, 
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Cyprus." R. H. Lang. 
" WilHaro CulkD BryaoU" E. S. Na- 

dal. 
** Robert Schumann on Muac and 

Muaidana." Edw. Gumey. 
" Two Sides to a Saint." [De Sales.] 

L. W. Baoon. 
"Unknown Graves in Cyprus." R. 

H. Home. 
"Recent Homeric Studies." J. P. 

Maha£Fy. 
" Kin Beyond Sea." W. £. Glad- 

stone. 
" Alfred de MnveL" T. S. Perry. 
" European Politics from the French 

Standpoint." £. de Piessena^. IntermUiomml. 

" Recent Cnan(|[e8 in American State 

Constitutions." W. L. Warren. 
" Henri Gf^ville." W. R. S. Ralston. Ninetttnih Ccmimry, 
'*M. Froude's Thomas kBecket." £. 

A. Freeman. Contemporary, 

"Mrs. Gaskell's Novels." Wm. 

Minto. Fortnightly. 

" Charles BitKkden Brown." G. B. 

Smith. " 

OCTOBBS. 

" In a Jewish Bookstore." M. L. 
Marks. 

** Unwritten Literature of the Caucas- 
ian Mountaineers." I. Geo. 
Kennan. 

"Certain Dangerous Tendencies in 
American Life." 

" Home Life of the Brook Farm Asso- 
ciation." L 

"The New Protestant Criticism of 

Christianity." CnikoUc World. 

" The Art Schools of New York." W. 

C. Brownell. Scrihur'a. 

" Artemus Ward at Cleveland." C. C. 

Ruthrauff. " 

" Collej^e JouniaKwn." C. F. Thwing. " 

"A Tnp with Lincoln, Chase, and 
Stanton." £. L. Viele. 



Harpor^s. 

Lippincotfs. 
Atlantic. 
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SELEOT LIST FOB LIBBABIE8. 

Pictton, 

Margarbt Chbtwvmd. Moriey. Lippincott. $i.So« 
By Cbua's Arbor. Besant and Rice. Harper, soc 
Agambnticus. Tenney. Lee & Shenard. $i.ss« 

Sbaporth. Florence Montgomery. Lippincott. ^1.50. 
Maid Elucb. Theo. Gift. Holt. ^i.oo. 

Ariadnb. Gr^ville Appleton. 50c. 

SoMBBODV Elsb. Lathrop. Roberts. $*.»$• 

PiLLONB. BergsSe. Lockwood. ^i.oo. 

Thb Cossacks. Tobtoy. Scribner. ^■•'S* 

SoNiA. Gr^ville. Peterson. 500. 

History ^^ Biography . 

Bbckbt. Froude. Scribner. $>.$<>• 

Engush Mbn of Lbttbrs. Harper. Each vol. 75c. 

FoRBiGN Classics. Lippincott. £ach vol. $1.00. 

LiFB OP Gbn. Bartlbtt. Houghton. $1.50. 

History op thb English Pboplb. Green. Harper. 
4 vols. iio.00. 

Rbminiscbmcbs op John Randolph. TJttle, Brown 
ft Co. ^.00. 

Mbmoir op Marmontbl. Howells. Houghton, fa. 50. 

Mbmoir op Charlottb Cushman. Stebbins. Hough- 
ton. f>-50- 

Mbmorial and Biographical Skbtchbs. Qau-ke. 
Houghton. fa.oo. 

LiPB OP Mad. Rochbpoucauld. Houghton. $1.25. 

Travel and Ob$oroation, 

ArmibsofAsia andEuropb. Upton. Appleton. 

Thb Grbat Thirst Land. Gillmore. Cassell. 

VoYAGB OP thb Papbr Canob. Bishop. Lee ft 
ard. 

Walks in London. Hare. Routledge. 

Constantinoplb. De Amids. Putnam. 

Gaddings with a Primitivb Pboplr. Grohman. 
HoU. 

Imprbssions op Ambrica. Dale. Appleton. 

China. Manners and Customs. Gray. Macmillan. 

Btllct Lttires, Poetry t eU. 

EvBNiNGS in thb Library. Stewart. Lockwood. %\.ya. 
Frbnch Pobts and Novbusts. James. Macmil- 
lan. fa>5o. 
Actors and Acting. Lewes. Holt. $1.50. 
Dowobn's Shakspbbb. Appleton. 50c. 
Glai>stonb's Hombr. Appleton. 50c. 
Kbramos. Longfellow. Houghton. $1.50. 

Religions, 

Etbrnal Hopb. Sermons. Fariar. Dutton. fi.oo 
Saintly Workbrs. Sermons. Farrar. Dutton. 
Philochristus. Abbott. Roberts. 



$a.So. 

fo.50. 
Shep- 
la.50. 
$5.00. 

ft. 00. 
f 10.00 



^a«^^ 

ti.oo. 
x.oa 



Sbnsiblb Etiqubttb. Mrs. H. O. Waid. Porter & 
Coates. ^.00. 

Fortvnb op thb Rbfubuc Emerson. Houghton, joc 

Thb Boy Enginbbrs. Lakin. Putnam. f 1.00. 

Hand Book op Cbramic Art. Lockwood. Put- 
nam. ^i«75* 

DIED. 

Alwia. At Colombo. Ceylon, July 5, Tames Alwts, 55 
jrears ; an oriental scholar and author of ability and dis- 
tinction. 

Varnha^n. At Vienna, early in August, Francb 
Adolph von Vamhagen, Viscount de Porto S^piro, Biaxil- 
ian Envoy to Austria ; a learned and eminent contributor to 
the history of South America. 

Oilfiliaa. In Dundee. Scotland, August 14, Rev. Geoi|^ 
Gilfillan. 65 years ; author of a dozen or more TOpular rel^- 
ious woiks, and editor of an edition of the British Poets, in 
48 vols. 

Ruatow. In Ausserscht, Switzerland, August 14, by 
suicide, Oberst Friedrich Wilhelm Rfistow oT Bauma, 57 
years ; author of a number of standard German military 
worka. 

Horvath. At Carlsbad, August 19, Michel Horrath, 69 
years ; Professor of Hungarian Literature at Vienna in 
184 1, Minister of Education under Kossuth, and author of 
several works on the history of Hungary. 

Mortimer. Near Cromer, England, August sa. Mrs. 
Favell Lee Mortimer, 76 years; widow <tf Rev. Tdobms 
Mortimer, and author of the " Peep of Day " series (10 vols.) 
of which more than 500,000 copies have been issued, aaa 
of Reading wiikoni TearSf of which 80,000 co|»es have 
been drcumted. 

Cbarpentier. In France, about August 30, Jean Pierre 
Charp»entier, 81 years; formerly Professor of Latin Elo- 

?|uence at the Sorbonne, member of the Legion of Honor, 
or ten yeare Inspector of the Academy of Paris, and au- 
thor of a variety of works relating mostly to education aad 
the history of literature. 

O'Kavana^h. In London, about Sept. i, John Eugene 
O'Kavanagh, in his Tist year ; a well-known Celtic scholar. 
President of the Iriiui Society for ihe^Cultivation of Celtic 
Literature, and a colleague of Daniel (VConneU in the 
agitations of fortv yeara ago. He leaves a mass of manu- 
script materials 01 considerable value. 

De Taaay. In Paris, Sept. 3, M. Gardn de Tassy, a 
distinguished French orientalist. 

Cofiin. In Conway, Mass., Sept. 4, Robert AHen Cof- 
fin, 77 yean ; the oldest living graduate of Amherst College, 
author of a History ^ Conway, and a contributor to the 
BiUiotkoca Sacra. 

Thorpe. At the Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, 
Sept. ao, Thomas B. Thorpe, 63 yeara ; a journalist and 
magazinist of distinction, and author of nsany popular 
*ketches and essays. 

Arioato. In Ravenna, Italy, about Sept 13, the Count- 
ess Anosto, 90 yeara; the last hving desceiufatnt of the great 
Italian poet of the 16th century. 



Miscollanoons, 

Dictionary op Ambricanisms. Bartlett. Little, 

Brown ft Co. $5'Oo> 

Tropical Nature. Wallace. MacmilUin. f3>5o- 

Vi&iONS. 'Clarke. Houghton. %^*V^ 



HEW PUBLIOATIOIS. 

FicnoN. 

Propbssor Prbsbnsbb. John Esten Cooke. Harper ft 
Brothen. Paper. 25c. 

Old Sup Warbhousb. MaryA. Denison. Da Do. 50c. 

" BoNNiB Lbslby." Mrs. Herbert Martin. Do. Do. 
Sheets. ifC 

In Paradisb. Paul Heyse. a vols. Paper. D. Appleton 
ft Co. ^i.ao. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. Julian Hawthorne. 
D. Appleton ft Co. Paper. soc 

LiQUiDATBD. Thb Sbbr. Rudolph Lindau. Do. Do. asc 

Antoinbttb. Andr^ Theunet Do. Do. aoc 

RoxY. Edward Eggleston. Chas. Scribner'sSons. $1.50. 

A Quirt Lipb. F. H. Burnett. T. B. Peterson ft Broth- 
ers. Paper. 50c. 

GiLBS ft Co. Views and Interviews Conoemii^ Civili- 
sation. Orpheus Everts, M.D. Bowen, Stewart ft Co. 
[Indianapolis.] 

SYnLSpBNCBR. James Kent. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.35. 

Almost an Encushman. M. L. Scudder, Jr. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

SoNiA. Henry Gr^ville. Tr. by Mary Neal Sherwood. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper. 50c. 

Thb Littlb Good por Nothing. Daudet. Tr. by 
Mary Nual Sherwood. Estes ft Lauriat. %*,y>» 

Thb Romancb op a Back Strbbt. F. W. Rolnnscm. 
Harper ft Brothers. Paper. 15c 

LiKB UNTO LiKB. Sherwood Bonner. Do. Da ysc 

Among Aubns. Frances E. Trollope. Illua. Sheeta. 
Harper ft Brothen. 15c. 

Thb Bubblb Rbputatiom. Katherine King. Harper ft 
Brothen. isc- 

HISTORY. 

Rbsbarchbs Into thb Early Hutort op Mamkimd 
and the Development of Civilisation. Edward B. Tyhir. 
Henry Holt ft Co. $3.5o* 

Thb Frbnch Rbvolutton. H. A. Taine. Tr. by J. 
Durand. Vol. I. H. Hoh ft Co. $2.ya. 

A CoNasB History op Music. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
B. Mus.,etc Charles Scribner's Sons. #i.oa 
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Lbctvrbs on Mbdibval Church Histoky. Richaxd 
Chenevtx Trench, D.D. Charles Scribner't Sons. #3.00. 

Early Romk. W. Ihne, Ph.D. Charles Scribner*8 
Sons. >»•***• 

A History op Roman Litbraturb. Charles Thomas 
Cruttwell, M.A. Charles Scribncr*s Sons. $2.y>. 

POETRY. 

Thr PoBTiCAL Works or Edmund Spbnsbr. Notes, 

etc, by F. J. ChUd. Five Vols, in Three. Houfditon, 

Osgood & Co. ^S-aS- 

Sblbctrd Pobms op Matthrw Arnold. Harper & 

Brothers. Sheets. >oc. 

Thr Vision op Echard and oturr Pobms. J. G. 

Whittier. Houghton, Osgood ft Co. $1.2$. 

Thb Family Library op British Pobtry. Ed. by J. 

T. Fields and E. P. Whipple. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

$6. so. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Thb Grbat Gbrman Composbrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
Paper. 3oc- 

Thb Lipr op thr Right Honorablb Bbnjamin Dis- 
BABU. Harper ft Brothers. Sheets. loc 

Van Dvck. M. F. Sweetser. Houghton. Osgood ft 
Co. 50c 

LITERARY HELPS. 

OUTUNBS POR THB StUDY OP EnGUSH CLASSICS. A. F. 

Blaisdell. New England Pub. Co. $100. 

Illustratbd History op Anornt Litbraturb. Ori- 
ental and Cbusical. J. D. Quackenbos. lUus. Harper ft 
Brothers. $''59- 

Encush Litbraturb Primrrs. Classical Period. Eu- 
gene Lawrence. Do. Do. Paper. ss^ 

Shakrspbarb^s Tragbdy op Hamlbt. Ed. by W. J. 
Rolfe. Da Do. 60c. 

Litbrary Essays. W. a T. Shedd, D. D. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. f>So- 

Thr Waybrlby Dictionary. By May Rogers. S. C. 

Griggs ft Co. ^-co^ 

RELIGIOUS. 

Thr Crbbds op Christbndom. W. R. Greg. Rose- 
Belford Pub. Co. ^i-So- 

Saintly Workbrs. Five Lenten Lectures, 1878. F. W. 
Farrar. E. P. Dutto* ft Co. Ii-as- 

Sbrmons. Phillips Brooks. E. P. Dutton ft Co. $1.75. 

What is thb Biblb? J. T. Sunderland. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 9 1.00. 

Cathouoty in its Rblationship to Protbstantism 
and Romanism. F. C. Ewer. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

$1.50. 

JUVENILES. 

Thb Magic Flowbr-Pot and othbr Storxbs. Edward 
Ganett. Cassell, Petter ft Galpin. $i.So- 

Thb Chickbn Markbt and othbr Fairy Talbs. 
Henry Moriey. lUus. New Ed. Cassell, Petter ft Gal- 
pin. ^'•75' 

Thb Bodlbys on Whbbls. H. E. Scudder. Houghton, 

Osgood ft Co. >>*So- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thb Gravb- Yards op Boston. First Volume. Copp's 
Hill Epitaphs. Wm. H. Whitmore. Joel Mansell, Al- 
bany. ^3.00. 

Cross's Eclbctic Short-Hand. J. Geo. Cross. S. C. 
Griggs ft Co. >»•<»• 

Lrssons in Cookrry. Ed. by Eliza A. Youmans. D. 
Appleton ft Co. >>-5o- 

Sir Rogrr db Covbrlby. From the SpecUtor. Notes 
by W. Henry Wills. Harper ft Brothers. Paper. asc 

Villagbs and Villagb Lipb. N. H. Egleston. Har- 
per ft Brothers. >>«75' 

Round About Francb. E. C. Grenrille Murray. Mac- 
mUlan ft Co. ^»-«>- 

SciBNTiPic Mbmoirs. Johu W. Draper. Harper ft 
Brothers. 

Boston Illustratbd. Houghton, Osgood ft Co. Pa- 
per. 3SC 
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K. H. HAMEft A CO., 1 

OFFICE: 
Oommtifatiomal House, Beaam and Somerset SU., Room 6. 

P. O. JLddresa* Box 1188. 
Pabllflhed tbe first day of each month, at •l.AO per year, 
inadYanoe. 

Mnbseription« recelYed In Hew York Cliy» at BREN- 
TANO'8 LITEKAKY EMPORIUM, WUkiom S<)UARB. 

All papers are continued ttntU there Is a specific order to 
stop; but such an order can be given at any time, to take 
effect at tbe expiration of the subscriptton. 
Adybrtxsixo Ratrs: 

FIrat pAC««i P«r live, fO cents. 

Other ttdvertUlBK P»sea» ^ !• ** 
Or 890.00 per caluasa* e»ek Insertloa. 

AD cbeoks, drafts and money orders, should be made pay- 
able to £. H. UAMES A CO.; to whom all communicattons, 
for eltlier the editorial or the bnslness department of the 
pfl|ier, Should be addressed. 

Edward Abbott. 
Edward H. Hanrs. 



CompoaMooby'nioa.Todd. Presswoik by ▲.Madge* Son. 



BOOKS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 

I. T»lae*a Freack Kevolntlosi. 

By H. A. Tains. Transbtted by John Durand. \o1.I. 
lAise 12no, flJW. (Beady.) 

II. Tyler's K»rly Hletery ef M»aklad. 

By E. B. Ttlor, author of "Priiiitivb Cblturb." 8to, 
99.60. (Beady.) ^ 

TBDB JOHMBOH RKlTITAIi. 

111. 

Or. Samuel Johnson's '' Chief Lives 
of the Poets. 

Selected by Mattbbw Arxold, and accompanied by Cai^ 
iTle's and Macaulay's Essays on Johnson. Large i2ino. 
(Immedlatoly.) 

1 Ye 

Bosweirs Life of Johnson. 

THE OEIGINAL TEXT, relieved from paraases wbose in- 
traest Is obsoleto. Large 12mo. Uniform witTt Johnson's 
Chief Lives. (Immediat ely.) 

T. Re»eker*e PeUtle»l Scoaeaiy. 

Translated by J. J. Lalor. 2 Vols. Syo. 

VI. Jl 4)eatnry ef JLaserlcan I^lleratwre. 
Edited- by Ubmrt A. BBBBa. Professor in Yale CoUege. 

ISmo. (Volume 100 of the Leisure Hour Series)* f 1.09. 

VII. I.IXe »ad Faltk.^ ^ ^^ 

Sonnets by (ixoROB McKbioht. lOmo. 

VIII. Tke Oklld'e GyclepiediA ef Gemoieii 

Xklns*. 

By John D. Cbaxflim, Jr.. Associate Editor of Appleton's 
American CycIopmUa. (illustrated.) Large 12mo. 

I3C. OrmaaMar lAnd. ^ , ... . 

By M. L. Kbsbxtt. With frontispiece and Initials. Bq. 

lUmo, $1.U0. 

A shigularly ingenioQS» witty and amnstng attempt to 
teach some of the elements of grammar by allegory and pic- 
torial lUastrations. 

X. Tke Ketnra ef tke Name. ^ ^ ., ^ 

By raox AS Hardt. 16mo (Leisure Hour Series), f 1 .00. 

3tl. Xke FIret VIella. ^ . ., ^ 

A noveL lOmo (Leisure Hour Series), f 1.00. 

JLIK, OeedkeUae'e Seoseetle Cyclepaedla. 

Principally Written or Bevisedby the following Authorities : 

Calvrrt Vaux, Architect of the Central Park, and 
Thomas Wisbdbll. Architect: Loctumg, Building and Re- 
pairing. Lbwis Lrbds. Sanitary Engineer: iVarmtng and 
VenfikUion. CuL. Ukorgb L. Waring: Drainage, The 
Garden, Tke Dairy. Oborgb Flbtchbb Babb. Arahitect: 
Decoration as applied to WaUs, Floors, and Farnitnre. 
Mbb. £ue\bbth S. Millbr, author of "In tbe Kitchen," 
and O1C8EPPB BuDMAKi. bite Cook in the Cooking School. 
St. Mark's Pbuse, New York, and Chef de Cuisine. Newport: 
Cooking and Domestic Management. AisTix Fukt, Jr., 
M. D.. Professor in Bellevue Medi'til College: Dietetics and 
AleohoHe Beverages. A.braham Jagobi.M. D.. I'rufessor 
in the GollMe of^ Physiclanft and Surgeons: Diseases and 
hygiene of Children. William T. Lusk, At. D., Professor 
in BelleTue Medical College: General Medicine. S. O. Vkbl- 
RT, D. D. 8.: The Te th. Elwtb Waller, Ph.D., Huperiii- 
tendentot Laboratory ColnmbU College School of Mines: 
Domestic Chemistry (Disinfecting, Cleaning, Dyeing, etc.) 
Lbs lis PblltClabk. Veterinary Surgeon: The Horse. 
JoHMsoM T. Platt, Professor in the Yale Law School: 
Business Forms and Legal Rules. Edited by Todd S. 
Ooodholmr. One Vol, 8vo. 692 pages, with a full index, 
and over MO illustrattons. Frices and Styles of Binding :— 
Extra Cloth, %hJ^\ Enameled Clutb. $AJW; Library Leather, 
I6.M; Half Morocco, $?.»*. (Beady.) 

XIII. IiaeeMbe*e Petite HUteIre Da Pea- 

l»le Prancale. 

Par Paul Lacombb. with Urxmmatical and Explanatory 
NotesbyJvLBsBcB. lOino, 75 cents. 

Hand-BookB for Students and (General Keaden. 

In Science, Llteratuie, Art and History. 

The principal ilelds they seek to occupy are in the upper 
clashes of public and private schools, and among mature 

Ersons of little leloure who wish to enhirge or revise their 
lowledge. The volumes wtU be small lOmos. 

The following will be published at once: 

XIV. 
Thb Stcoio Abtb. By Elii*nbeUi Winthrop Johnson. 

XV. 
Zooloot of thb Vbbtbbbatks. By A. Macalister, M. D., 
Professor in the University of Dublin. 

To be followed by 

Abcritbctubb. By EiwseU Stuivls. A. M., Professor of 

Architecture and the Arts of I^esTgn in the College of tbe 

Ciiyof New York. , ^ ^ ,_ 

AsTBONOMT. By B. S. Ball, LL.D., F. B. 8., Astron.^mer 

Boyal for Ireland. , ^ ^ , 

Ebglish Lanqcaob. By Thomas B. Lunn»bnry, Professor 

in Yale C«>Ut^e. . «, ^ „ . 

Fbbmch Utkratcbb. By Ferdinand Bdcher, Professor in 

Harvard Collfge. 
Zoology of thb Imvbbtbbrates. Bv A. Macalister, 

M. D., Professor in the Tnlversity of Dublin. 
JURisPRC dbrcb. By Johnnon T. Platt, Professor in tbe 

lAw.Deparimentof YaleCollt^. ^„„ ,^* 

Phtbical Gbographt. By Clarence King, U. S. Geologist 

in charge of survey of the 40th PanUlel. .^ tx « • 

Political Ecukomt. By Frands A. Walker, Ph.D., Prof. 

in Yale College. ^ ^ .. , 

And a number of others not yet definitely arranged for. 

HT" N. B.— Any books In the Series that may be the 
work of foreign authors will be specially revised for Ameri- 
ca by some one among the best .American authorities. 

HSNBT HOLT & CO., New York. 
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1. TBS BTKir PA17I. ABTD TUBCiliriAl oV 

Positivism on an Island. By W. H. Malloek, Author of 
''TheNewBepnbUe.** Crown Svo, doth. $1.0t. . 

*' Never since the davs of Swift has satire gone stndghter 
to the mark."— WhUehda Renew. 

». HOKSSS AMDKIDlirCl. By George Hevffle, 
Esq. With numerous iUustmttons by the Author. Seo: 
ondEdltton. ISmo.doth. 91.00. 

'* His qnaliflcatlons for his work are based mainly upon a 
shrewd Judgment, much careful ob ervalion, and an inborn 
talent for directness of staiement.''>-JVMef». 

S. PIUS TKJB Brum. By John Fianels Ma- 
guire, M .P. New Edition, Bevised and broni^t down to 
the Accession of Pope Leo the Thirteenth. By the Bight 
Bev. MoBSignor PattereoB. With two Portraits. ISmo, 
ctoth. 91.00. 

4. BOTHKBT. By A. W. Kinglake. A New Edition, 
in 1vol. •I.Otf. 

Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Mr. KlBgtake'fe 
*' History of the Crimean War.** 

5. DK. aOJHirsOin HIa Fri«ada, and hie 
Gritlea. By George Blrkbeck HIU. ISmo, ctoth.* $4.00. 

•• MAMT MOODS. A Volume of Verse. By John* 
Addington Symonds. 12mo, cloth. $4 JO. 

f. TAI<I.T-HOi SkeOeliM of BnattMs, 
CoAChiBB, Ac. By Fred. Field WhitohorBt (a Vet* 
eran). 1 voL, crown 8vo. $4JW. 

" The sketdies are full of life and qilrit, and we doubt 
not lovers of the chaM will be glad to read a description of 
the famous ruus reoorded in the present rohamu."— Court 
Journal. 



0. •TUSUBS IXr lilTKRATVRS, 

191 f . By Edward Dowden, LL.D., Author of *' fthake- 
spere, his Mind and Art.'* Large post 8vo, doth. Prioe» 
16.00. 

'* Written with extreme care We return thanks to 

Professor Dowden for certainly the most thoughtful book of 
literary comment which we have seen for a long ttaw.**— > 
Academy. 



•. GOBN A SOMIIiri t An BsMty •■ the I<or«*a 

Supper* its Primitive Inslitntton. Apostolic Uses, and 
Subsequent History. By the Bev. John Maenan^t, Au- 
thor of ** On Insptration," Ac Demy Ovo, doth. |9.0f. 

10. BOYPTIAIir BBEiIBF AITO MO^MMH 
THOVOHT. By JameaBnnwlck, F.B.G.8., Author 
of " Pyramid Facts and Fandes," ** Ijist of the Tasnm- 
nians,'*Ac. Post 8vo, cloth. 95.26. 

11. OliD Blf«I.ISH PI«ATBt lia Makera 

And M»rha. With Improved Tables of the Date Let- 
ters. By Wilfred J. Crtpps. With 70 UluttmtiOMk. 8vo, 
ctoth. fl0.M. 

IS. T^WFHTT T BARS' KBSIllBirOB 
AMOirO THB PBOPJLB OF TVlBKEYi 

The Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Arme- 
nians. By a Consul*s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Stonley Lane Poole. 2 vols., Ovo, doth, f IO.M. 

This is by far tbe moet valuable book on Turkey thathaB 
yet appeared. 



IS. THB GIVII^lZATIOHr OF THB 

HIOD OP THB HBlfAISSAMCB IBT 
ITAI»T. By Jacob Burokhardt. Authorised Trans- 
lation, by 8. G. C. Middlemore. 3 vols., 8vo, doth. fIS. 

14. PAHIS OHieiXr AliS. By A. EgRMmt Hake. 
With 20 Etchings by L^on Blcheton. 8vo, doth. 97J0. 



IS. PKOTBVS ABTB AMABBVSt A Oei 

•peadeMce. Edited by Aubrey DeVere. CrowR,8vo, 
cloth. f2 60. 

IS. HBir AHB I7HIFOKM BBITIOBT OP 
MK. JOHN MOBI'BT'S ITOHKSi 



1 . VOLT AIBR. 1 vol.. large crown 8vo, $1.75. 

2. BOUASEAU. 1 vol., \nTgta crown 8vo, fCIJt. 

If. HO^WRIiIi (OBOBOB). The CeeSleia of 
CApliAl aisd lAhowr* HUtorleally am4 Beo*' 
■•■ilc»lly C'eneldervdt being a Hislory and Re> 
view of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing 
their Origin, Progress, Constitution and Objrcts, in thdr 
Political, Social, Eeonomlcal and Indnstrial Aspects. 
12mo, doth, ft.Mh 

- The above for sale by ail bootseOers, or mailed, on rtetiipt 
of price by 

SOBIBNEH & WELFORD, 

VAS A 74^ BrMidw»y» Blew Yerk. 
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The Early History of ICankind, 

And ]>«velopnMi>t of Clvlllntloii. Br E. B. Tjhxt, ftnthor 
of •* l»rimiaire Cnltora." 1 vol., 8vo, ft JW. 

The Uttle Gk>od-for-Nothiiig. 

VoL 8tb of tbe Cobweb Sertes of Fiction. 

A Mw book 1(7 tbe MiUior of •« Sklonie," " Jack," ** The 
Nabob," eto. 

TiM eztnordlDAnr saooeaB of tbts author's worlcs, of 
whtob handraaa of thonianda have bean sold, is a trae teat 
of tbair Intereet and merit. 

Yoong Folks' History of Germany. 

Being 111 tt of a aeriea of Yoang Pollu' Hlatorlen . by Ch ab- 
.1.0TTB.M. ToiiOB. aatbor of "Tbe Heir of Bedclyffe." 
|6ino; 85-lIne lUustmttona. Price, f IJM). 

Young Folks' History of Qreeoe. 

By Mlae Toxaa. (Nearly ready). 

" The Barly Coins of Amerioa, and the 
Laws ooveming their Issue." 

Oompi-Wng, also, deieriptlons of the Washington Pieces. 
the Aagk^Ameriaaa Tokens, many pieces ot anknotrn ori- 

8 In of ttie seventeenth and eighteenth oentarlm, and the 
rat patterns of United States Hint. By 8tlvb8tbk 8. 
CaosBT. FnUy Illustrated with Hellotype plates. 1 voL, 
qnarto, half moroooo, flO. 

Hudson's Shakspeare. 

UnlTemlty edition, 6 vols., 12mo. Cloth $10.00 

UniTerslty edition, Tols., 12mo. Half calf extra 2n.uo 

Uutremlty edition. 6 vols., 13mo. Half mor., gilt top. . SO.OO 

Cabinet edition, livoU.,16mo. Cloth 15.00 

Cabinet edition, U vols., iftno. Half calf, gtit extra. . SO .00 
Cabinet edition, 12 vols., Itaio. Half mor. »xtra, 
gUt lop 96.00 

We eiUl especial attention to tbe UnlTemlty edition of 
Rhakapeare^ eomplnte works, as the best cheap edition In 
the world. It combines the advantages of tbe bent raadinga 
and oopioos note« for the student, by Prof. H. N. Hudsom. 
It Is printed In plain, f uU-faoed type, with wide margins, 
and OB Ute best quality of flexible saper-caleudered paper. 

The Ferns of North America. 

Containing Illustrations and deNorlptlonii of every species 
known to mhablt tbe United States. With fine plates, 
drawn and colored after nature by J. H. Embbtom . Tbe 
text by Professor D. C. Batob of Yale College, assisted by 
other eminent natnrallsts. To be issued in about twenty 
parte. Heven parts now ready. Per part, fl. 00. 

Ferns in their Homes and Ours. 

By tloRw BoBixsoN, ProfaMor of Botany, etc., Ifassachn- 
setu Horticultural Society. Beantlfully printed, and llius- 
tmled with eight ehromo-lithographM of rare^fems. and 
many other plates and lUnstrations. Cloth, I6mo, f 1.00. 

>i!iy Phe above for sale by all bookseller*; sent postpaid 
on rsoeipt of price. 

Martin's (Henri) Popular History of 

France. 

Pram 1780 to the present time. S vols. Vols. 1 and 3 now 
ready. Vol. S <a prest. 

An enHniif ntw work now in coarse of publication In 
Franea. 

Quiaot's Popular History of England. 

Pran the Barllest Times to the Belgn of Victoria. Vols. 1 
and S now ready. Vols. S aod 4, completing the work, in 



IMPORTANT BOOKS IN PRE88. 

A Popular History of Bussia. 

From the earliest to tbe present time. Tmnslated from 
tlie Preiich of ALrBBD Kakb aud, corresponding member of 
the Academy of Hdences of Ht. Petersburg. Fully illus- 
tiated by the best artists. 



This work has Just been crowned by tbe French 
ay. A work thus honored by the highest literary an- 
thorily In the world may safely be accepted by the Ameri- 
can public as one which will be aoknowleaged as tbe 
Standard History of Bnssta. 

Victor Duruy's History of Rome. 

From tbe Earilest Times to tbe Fall of the Empire. 

Duruy's work Is the only eompiete standard history of 
Rome. It will be Issned uniform with Uulzot's History of 
Fraaoe, Onlaot's History of £ngland, and will contain over 
S JOO line Ulustrattona. 6 to 8 vols. Boyal 8vu. 



301 Washington Streeti 



New and Recent Books. 

American Ornithology; 

OR, TBI NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

By Alsxamdbb Wxlsov and PawoB Chaxuw Ldoian 
BoKAT ABTB. New and enlarged edltton. With over 100 
Birds omitted In the original edltton. With valuable 
Notes, and a life of the Author. By Sib William Ja»- 
DiVK, Bart., lr.R.8.B., F.L.S. With lOt plates, nearty 
400 figures of Birds, truthfully drawn and beantlfully 
colored. Three vols , ctoth extra, $18; half smooth mo- 
rocco, gUt top. ISO; half calf extra, $24. 



THE SEA: 

ITS STIRRING STORT OF ADVENTURE, PERIL AND 

HEROISM. 

By Fbbd. Wutmpbb. Vol. I. Profnsdy Itliutrated, extra 
crown 4to, doth, black and gold, fl. 



Qreat ladustries of G-reat Britain. 

Presenting a Tlvld, dear, and eom|»rehenalTe History of 
each of the Great Industries, described la all their various 
aspects. Fully illustrated. Vol. I. ready. Extra crown, 
4to,«8. 



PALISST, THE POTTER 

By Hbnbt Moblbt, Professor of EngUsh Literature In 
University College, London. New Edltton. Crown 8vo, 
»3. 

** One of the most Interestf ng biographies In onr language." 
—Birmingham IkUly Gazette. 



THE MAGIC FLOWER POT, 

AND OTHER STORIES, 

By Eowabo Oabbbtt. Crown 8vo, 272 pages, doth gilt, f 1.80. 

The Chiclcen Marlceti 

AlfD OTHBJK FAIKT TAL.BS. 

By HavBT Moblbt. With IllnstratkMia by Charles H. Ben- 
nett. Crown 8vo, 108 pages, doth pUdn, f 1.70. 



The Oorn and Oattle Frodnoing Dis- 
tricts of France. 

By Obobob Qibsom RiOHABDSON. lUnstrated. Cloth, f7.M. 



HISTORY OF THE ENGUSH BIBLE, 

By tbe Rev. W. F. Mocltoh, M. A., D. D. FronUspleoe. 
Crown, 8vo. 240 pages, doth, f I.M. 



Some Present Dangers of the Churoh 
of England, and Other Papers. 

By C. J. Ellioott, D. D., Lord Bishop of Oloucestor and 
Bristol. Crown 8vo, cloth gUt, $1.28. 



THE QBEAT THIBST-LAin). 



A RIDE THROUGH NATAL, ORANGE FREE STATE, 
TRANSVAAL, KALAHARI. 

By Pabkbb Gillmobb (" Ublqne '*). 480 pages, demy 8vo, 
cloth, $3.80. 



Adams's Dictionary of English Lit- 
erature. 

BEING A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS. 

Third edition. 720 pages, extra fcap. 4to, doth, $4 ; half 
calf, $0.80 ; half morocco, $6.80. 



ARMENIA, AND THE GAMPAI6N OF 1877. 

By C. B. NoBMAH, late Special Correspondent of The Times 
at the 84»t of War, with spectadly prepared Maps and 
Plans. Second edition. Demy 8vo, doth, $4. 



OPVOMl' 



•omrH, Bowroir. 



CAS8ELL, FETTER & CIALFIN, 

696 Broadway, New York. 

aBND FOE COMPLBTE €ATALOeUS» 



American Local History. 

Ohb Hum dbbd am d Firrr Copzbs only of a " Cheek list 
of Titles of American Local History," small 4to, paper, 108 
pages, by Frederic Beecher Perkins, baa been reprinted 
from tbe Booton Public Library Bulletin, with additiooa 
and oorredtotts, on good paper, with the ooter half of eaeh 
page blank for additional titles. The yalne and oonvan- 
lenoe of this list (of about seven thousand tttles) to colteotora 
and dealers needs no ezplanatton. Friee Five Dcdlan net. 
Address this office. 

WIBBLETOIT'S EDITIONS 

OF 

Choice Standard Works. 



'*A set of books that oontalna what may be called the 
cream of reading and research f n>m the time af Dr. Johnson 
to our own.** 

THB EliDKB DISRABLl'S WORKS 

COMPLETE, WITH NOTES, BT HIS SON, 
TMWLn KKAOOIfSFIJBIiD, 

(The Right Hon. B. OiamABLi), eompcMng: 

The Onrloalilea of i:«lt«r«tvr«» 4 vols., $7j80 

The AosealUea off Lite r»Oare, S vols. IM 

The 4JAUunltlea aad Qn»rrela off Aatliora, 

?Tols. 8J0 

The lAtrrmrw Ch»rikcter, 1 Td SJ$ 

Any of these works sold separately, ob trb bktibb bbt of 
nine volumes. In a case for $18.00, half catf, $8040. 

«CHBISTOPH£B NORTH.'' 

THE NOCTEa AMBROEIAHJK, 

By' Professors Wxl«om, Lockbabt, Hooo and MAOin. 
With Portraite. vols. (Indnding Life of Wilson, by his 
Daughter). Crown 8vo, doih, $».00, half calf, $18.00. 

GHABUSS LAMB'S WOBKS. 

A very eholee edition. Edited by Sib Thom Aa Nooa Tixr 
FOUBD. with Memoir and Sted Portrait. 8 vols., crown 
8vo, doth, $7.00, half calf, 18.00. 

Also a fine library Edition of Lamb's EaaATS or Sua. 
Crown 8vo, with Sted Portrait of Lamb. Cloth, $1 JO, 
half calf. ^.00. 

BUBTON'S ANATOMY OF MBLAN- 

GHOLY. 

A new edltton, corrected and enriched by Tianslaitona of 
tbe numerous Classical Extracts. By Dbxocbitcs. Ml* 
nor. In S vols., crown 8vo, ctoth, $8.25, half calf, $10J|NI. 

HBNBY HALIiAM'S GOMPLETB 

WOBKS. 

Tbe beet library edition exttint. Ooasplete Set* 10 yda.. 
uniform. $17i0, half calf, $80.00. 

And mamy morejine editions of most desirable works for 
libraries on our eataloffuef by mail on appiteation. 

W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

»t Howard aoreet. Blew York. 

Books sent by mail or express on receipt ofpriee* 

Sunday-Hour Series. 

94aio. Paper GoTora. 

AOATHA LEE'S INHERITANCE. By Mrs. M. R. HiOH ax, 
author of '* ClOYcrly." 80 cents. 

UNDER GRAY WALLS. By Mrs. Sabab DoddmbT. 
88 cento. 

THB SECRET Drawer. 38 cents. 

GENTLEMAN JIM. By Mrs. £. PBXBTiaa. $6 oents. 

This little volume, written kUe in the spring of the present 
year, was printing at the time the publishers received the oo- 
nouneement qf the author's death. 

MBS. PBENTISS'S WOBKS. 

1. PEMAQUID. A Story of Old Times In New En- 

gbind $U8 

2. STEPPING HEAVENWARD 1.78 

S. HOME AT GKETLOCK (The) 1.80 

4. URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS IJO 

8. AUNT JANE'S HERO 1.89 

0. STORT LIZZIE TOLD (The); and SIX LITTLE 

PRINCESSES .78 

7. GOLDEN HOURS: POEMS. 12mo. Cloth 1J8 

8. LITTLE PREACHER (The) Ij» 

Anson D. F. Randolph 4t Co., 

•00 Broadway, eor. SOtli •Oreet» 

NEW YOBK. 

Sent poUpaid on recede e/ price* 
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THE OOLLEaE BOOK* 

THE design of this unique volume is '' to 
present, in a compact yet readable 
form, material for a sufficiently full knowl- 
edge of the history, resources, and aims of 
the several institutions described, as under- 
stood by their officers and friends." These 
institutions number twenty-four; and are, 
together with the authors of the chapters 
descriptive of them, as follows: Harvard 
University, Professor James Barr Ames; 
Yale College, William L. Kingsley ; College 
of New Jersey, Frederick Vinton ; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Provost C. J. Stills ; 
Brown University, Rheuben A. Guild; Rut- 
gers College, Professor T. S. Doolittle ; 
Williams College, the Rev. Washington 
Gladden ; Union College, Professor William 
Wells ; Bowdoin College, the Rev. G. T. 
Packard; Hamilton College, Professor Ed- 
ward North ; Trinity College, William C. 
Brocklesby; Wesleyan University, Profes- 
sor C. T. Winchester; Lafayette College, 
Professor F. A. March; Oberlin College, 
President James H. Fairchild; Universi- 
ty of Michigan, Professor Charles K. 
Adams ; Vassar College, Professor Truman 
J. Backus. The chapters devoted to Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, the University of Virginia, 
and Cornell, the Military Academy at West 
Point, and the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
have been prepared by the editors. 

Such, in brief, are the contents of this 
octavo of nearly four hundred pages. The 
wisdom of the editors in the selection of the 
colleges for description is obvious; but if 
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the Universities of Wisconsin and of Califor- 
nia had been substituted for the two United 
States' Academies, a higher degree of unity 
had been attained. The authorship of the 
several chapters is, in general, sufficient 
evidence of their historic accuracy; and 
each contributor has, in a spirit deserving 
of hearty commendation, avoided any special 
laudation of the college of which he writes. 
The history, the distinguished officers, grad- 
uates, and benefactors, the religious charac- 
ter and course of study are the points most 
commonly discussed; and the unique fea- 
tures of any institution are, of course, 
touched upon. Among the twenty-four 
chapters those relating to Harvard, Yale, 
Williams, Bowdoin, Oberlin, and Michigan 
are preeminent for their completeness and 
interest The sixty full-paged heliotypes 
represent the buildings of each of the insti- 
tutions described. The Naval Academy 
alone is without illustration. The only 
marked defect of the volume is the lack of 
an index ; and, considered as a whole, it is 
of peculiar value to those interested in the 
history, present work, or promise of Ameri- 
can colleges. Charles F. Thwing. 



BEYANT AND QkTS HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES* 

THE title of this work is not the least 
important part of it, for it necessitates 
a wholly new definition of authorship. Mr. 
Bryant, according to the frank statement of 
the preface, revised and corrected the proof 
of the first and second volumes, and it is on 
this ground that the work bears his name. 
This seems a slender and very novel founda- 
tion upon which to claifn the authorship of 
a history. To announce it to the public as 
Mr. Bryant's history seems therefore, hardly 
fair, and the work of Mr. Gay, who is the 
real author in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, is certainly good enough to stand 
upon its own merits. 

To call this history "popular" is also a 
misuse of language. It professes to fill the 
need which neither Mr. Bancroft nor Mr. 
Hildreth has supplied, and that such a need 
exists in our colonial history, at least, no 
one who has studied the subject would deny. 
Mr. Bancroft is too voluminous for the 
largest public, and Mr. Hildreth is unsatis- 
factory, though we should hardly object to 
the latter that he stopped at 1820. There is 
unquestionably a vacant place in our histor- 
ical literature, but Mr. Gay has not filled it. 
It is difficult to see in what respect his work 
is more popular in the best and truest sense 
than those of his predecessors, except that 
it is better printed and lavishly illustrated. 
The mere mechanical objections even are 
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serious. Mr. Gay's volumes are cumbrous 
in form, and their weight in pounds avoir- 
dupois is a serious obstacle to the reader's 
enjoyment The whole history, moreover, is 
elaborate, and carried out with minute detail, 
while the great and simple forces upon which 
a truly popular history should chiefly insist 
are obscured and confused. Then, too, Mr. 
Gay has not remedied in the least the great 
defect of our colonial history. The chief 
difficulty in dealing with the subject, arises 
from the fact that it is in its very uature 
fragmentary. The interest is necessarily 
broken, and nothing is so injurious to his- 
tory or so lessens its effect as lack of con 
tinuity. This difficulty is inevitable, and 
cannot be wholly removed, but it can un- 
doubtedly be modified by judicious arrange- 
ment But it is in this very important par- 
ticular Mr. Gay has failed most conspicu- 
ously. He seems to have had no general 
plan, or rather to have tried every system in 
turn. The arrangement of subjects accord- 
ing to political groups has not occurred to 
Mr. Gay, except in the case of New England, 
where it is unavoidable. Elsewhere he pur- 
sues a plan which seems to be a mixture of 
the chronological method and that of cog- 
nate subjects. The result is a great deal of 
confusion, and the interest of the narrative 
is continually and unnecessarily broken. 
Mr. Gay rushes from one colony to another 
apparently without reason, and so suddenly 
that it is extremely difficult to maintain any 
connection between the different portions of 
his narrative.* 

If we take the work for what it really is, 
an elaborate and full compendium of Amer- 
ican history, there is much to praise. Mr. 
Gay seems to have been diligent and careful, 
and to have consulted the latest authorities. 
His style is clear and simple, and often en- 
livened with a very pleasant vein of satire. 
His criticisms are usually fair and his reflec- 
tions just — with one very marked exception. 
He devotes a great deal of space to the " per- 
secutions " carried on by the Massachusetts 
Puritans, and censures their authors as x^^r- 
row and tyrannical bigots. This view is a 
safe and generally accepted one, and together 
with the Salem witchcraft and the Hartford 
convention, has done good service in litera- 
ture and oratory for many years. But while it 
is very proper for Mr. Gay to hold such opin- 
ions, there is serious objection to his making 
" persecution " the great feature of early New 
England history, and then telling only one 
side of the story. It is not right to devote 
a whole chapter to the harsh treatment of 
Gorton, a comparatively insignificant matter, 
and pass over almost entirely the contempo- 
raneous development of a political system, 
and of methods of government, which have 
left an impress on the whole country. It is 
wrong to describe the severe policy pursued 
toward Rhode Island, without showing that 
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government and society in that State were 
factious, turbulent, and unsettled. It is 
unjust to relate fully the persecutions of 
Quakers, and slur the dealings of Massa- 
chusetts with the Commissioners of Charles 
II. And it conveys a false impression to 
say that in New England alone Quakers 
were hung, when three hundred and sixty 
perished from the effects of persecution 
in Old England, although not upon the 
gallows. This is sticking to the letter and 
violating the spirit of history. 

Mr. Gay wisely makes the most of all 
the picturesque traditions, but he is not suf- 
ficiently careful about their authenticity. 
He tells, for instance, the famous story of 
the seizure and concealment of the Connec- 
ticut Charter, but he does not even hint that 
there are grave doubts as to its truth. In 
the same connection he makes a serious 
blunder in affirming " that Connecticut, like 
Massachusetts, was deprived by a quo war- 
ranto of its charter." Two writs of quo 
warranto were issued against Connecticut, 
but neither came to trial, and the charter 
was not annulled. The different results of 
the different policies and conditions of the 
' two colonies are thus lost sight of if these 
facts are misstated. 

Mr. Gay makes another lapse from his 
usual accuracy in connection with Berkeley's 
restoration in Virginia. He speaks of 
Berkeley's letter to Charles II, acknowledg- 
ing his commission and the address voted 
by the assembly to the same monarch, as if 
they had been published at the time of the 
Puritan assembly which elected Berkeley, 
after the fall of Richard Cromwell and the 
death of Governor Matthews. As a mat- 
ter of fact they did not appear until the 
new assembly, which met in the spring of 
1661 and which was composed of royalists 
and not of commonwealth's men, had come 
together. This mistake gives an erroneous 
idea of the position and motives of the Puri- 
tan leaders in Virginia. They accepted 
these measures because they were powerless 
against the royalist reaction, and not because 
some of their number remained in the coun- 
dl at the accession of Berkeley. At the 
same place (p. 225) there is a gross typo- 
graphical error which should be corrected in 
subsequent editions. The phrase pars seq- 
uitur ventretn ought, of course, to be partus 
sequitur ventrem. 

The last four chapters, relating to Spanish 
and French exploration and settlement in 
the southwest, are by the Rev. £. £. Hale, 
and are full and comprehensive, but the 
style is loose and careless, and some of the 
sentences are ungrammatical. 

The illustrations as in the previous vol- 
ume are excellent, and reflect credit on both 
designers and engravers. The average is so 
]good that those which fall below it are very 
noticeable^ On« in partipulai*; "the death 



of Philip," is atrocious, and ought to be re- 
moved from the volume. 



TAIHE'S PRENOH REVOLUTIOH * 

THE readers of Prof. Taine are hardly 
accustomed to think of him as an his- 
torian. Yet his first publication was an 
essay on Uvy, and all his works on literature 
and art have been historical. Three years 
ago he entered the field of general French 
history by the publication of the Ancien 
Regime, We have now the first volume of 
the connected work on The French Revolu- 
tion, The opening is quietly dramatic, just 
enough to enlist the imagination, and then 
the story of the Spontaneous Anarchy, the 
Constituent Assembly, and the Application 
of its Constitution — which are the three 
grand divisions of this volume — goes on in 
a series of vivid pictures, at every point 
thoroughly loyal to facts. Take a single 
example of this last feature — the '^ Storming 
of the Bastille;" what was it? In the 
light of Carlyle's lurid extravagance, one 
could hardly overpaint it ; but the imagina* 
tive Taine is content to say : 

" Eight or nine hundred men only were con- 
cemed in the attack, most of them workmen or 
shopkeepers belonging to the faubourg, tailors, 
wheelwrights, mercers, and wine dealers, mixed 
with the French Guards. The Place de la 
Bastille, however, and all the streets in the vicin- 
ity, were crowded with the curious who came to 
witness the sight" 

It is his devotion to fact, even to the ex- 
tent of diluting the author's style, on almost 
every page, by quotations from eye-witnesses, 
that most impresses us. M. Taine has not 
given us a new theory of the French Revo- 
lution, but he has painted a new picture of 
it, and one completely his own in spirit and 
details. 

His discussion of the causes of the Revo- 
lution cannot be fully judged apart from the 
preceding work, but enough is here given to 
furnish the outline. He does not, we think, 
give its full importance to that portentous 
fact of previous French history — irreligionj 
yet he recognizes the influence of Rousseau 
and his co-workers, and, as a side point, 
eloquently sketches the folly and loss of 
France in the expulsion of Uie Huguenots. 
His candor allows Gouverneur Morris, after- 
ward American Minister, to say ; 

**Thcy want an American Constitution, with 
the exception of a King instead of a President, 
without reflecting that they h^ve not American 
citizens to support that Constitution. . . . This 
unhappy country, bewildered in the pursuit of 
metaphysical whims, presents to our moral view 
a migh^ ruin." 

He refers to Burke's " Reflections " as "a 
prophecy as well as a masterpiece." 

The volume ends at the autumn of 1792 
— although the author handles his dates not 



much like an annalist; and gives promise 
of larger material for the second, which, we 
predict, will be two instead of one. The 
evil geniuses have not yet towered above 
their associates; and we admire the self- 
restraint which has given us a whole volume 
without a hero. 

As to the style, it is Taine's subdued, and 
therefore improved. As ever, he does not 
entertain, he captivates. We make but one 
criticism. The present tense is overused. 
Not only, like Livy, does he use it to por- 
tray scenes which might be combined in one 
view, but facts with their causes and even 
future results are incessantly painted as the 
vivid present. This is too much. An his- 
torical picture cannot be all foreground. 

Of the translator's work we can say that 
one may read almost every page without 
being reminded that it is a translation ; and 
this is no slight praise. 

The publishers may be responsible for one 
feature which mars the otherwise handsome 
style of the volume ; we mean the constant 
use of dashes, as if to divide the reading 
into verses as well as paragraphs. On one 
page (19) there are, between sentences, nine 
of these, all as useless as so many ink-blots. 
We hope no whims of French printers, or of 
anybody else, will impose this style upon 
American pages. 

We are glad that this admirable book has 
come out just now. The French Revolution is 
healthful reading in these days of tramps 
and Communism. 



THREE lEW TEXT-BOOKS. 

THE newest book is not alwa3rs the best ; 
but in science, so rapid is the march of 
discovery, a text-book six years old is out of 
date. Prof. Avery's work * is probably the 
first school-book containing a description 
of the telephone and the phonograph, but 
even here we miss the tasimeter and the 
microphone. On the whole, however, a 
more attractive book of its kind we do not 
remember to have seen. All the ground 
usually gone over in our high schools is 
thoroughly covered, and in plainness of lan- 
guage, number of illustrations, and typo- 
graphical accuracy, author and publishers 
have combined to add new interest to an al- 
ways fascinating study. The chapters on 
light and on sound are especially well done ; 
all the more important optical and musical 
instruments are explained ; and the laws of 
light are illustrated by more than seventy 
figures. The book contains also an unusual 
number of problems, in which the student is 
practiced both with the English and with the 
international units of measure. A possible 
fault with the book is that {t may be too 
plain, a danger which schooMx>ok makers 



* The French Revolution. By H. A. Taine. Translated 
by ^obn Ditr^n^, Vol. I. Henry Holt & Co. I 
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would do well to consider. The recapitula- 
tions, for example, at the ends of the sections, 
might better perhaps have been left to the 
ingenuity of the young student 

The publication within six months of three 
new rhetorics, by three distinguished schol- 
ars, should be encouraging to lovers of pure 
English. The last of the three,* by Prof. 
David J. Hill of the University of Lewisburg, 
is more elementary than Prof. DeMille's, 
and less distinctiy a compilation than Prof. 
A. S. Hill's, but, at the same time, lacking 
somewhat the vigorous style of the latter. 
Being introductory to the author's more ad- 
vanced work, Tfu Science of Rhetoric^ it is 
less a philosophy of rhetoric than a com- 
pendium of rhetorical rules. Originality in 
subject-matter is not to be expected ; to-day 
the author of a rhetoric must exercise his in- 
vention in the discovery of new ways of 
presenting old truths. ' Prof. Hill has chosen 
what may be called the natural method. The 
wants of the young writer are met in the or- 
der in which they naturally occur ; first the 
choice of a subject, then the accumulation 
and arrangement of materials, the use of 
words, the composition of paragraphs ; and 
finally the correction of the manuscript Al- 
though this plan brings in matter properly 
outside the province of rhetoric, in an ele- 
mentary treatise the method is to be com- 
mended ; for it is better that these wants be 
supplied by competent hands rather than be 
left to the doubtful judgment of the teacher. 
Many helpful suggestions, besides the mat- 
ter mentioned, are given on such special 
forms of composition as letters, orations, 
and poems, and to the whole is added an ap- 
pendix, containing, together with numerous 
practical exercises, a complete glossary. 

Mr. Palmer's treatise on double entry has 
long been used in the Normal College and 
the other public schools of New York city, 
and this, his more elementary work,' prom- 
ises to be as popular. Practical^ best de- 
scribes it in a word. School-taught book- 
keepers are often baffled by the varied trans- 
actions of actual business ; when their text- 
book affords no proper directions, their chart 
is gone, and. they are at sea. Mr. Palmer 
seeks to avoid this difficulty by first analyz- 
ing the different kinds of accounts separate- 
ly, the cash, personal, and the profit and loss, 
and establishing each on a reasonable basis, 
and then combining them so as to show their 
relations. Thus the student is required to 
do less mechanical copying, but more think- 
ing. On almost every page he is taught 
some business maxim, and throughout much 
attention is given to the names, qualities, 
and prices of articles bought and sold, and 
the conditions effecting changes of prices. 

* The Elemento of Rhetoric and Composition. By David 
J. Hill. Sheldon & Co. 

• Elements of rook-kMpinc. By J. H. Palmer. Sbel- 
donftCob 



THE ESOLISH DIALEOT SOOIETT'S 
PUBLIOATIOlfS. 

THE English Dialect Society is a good 
example of the numerous and highly 
respectable family of English specialist 
associations, and the publications before us 
bearing its imprint are interesting specimens 
of its work. The Dialect Society seems to 
have been in operation about six years. Its 
object is to associate students of Provincial 
English for the easier prosecution of their 
labor and the fuller utilization of results. 
Its publications are of uniform size, corre- 
sponding with those of the Early English 
Text Society, the Chaucer Society, and the 
Philological Society. The subscription is 
but a pound a year {£^ 2s. for subscribers in 
America, to include postage), and every pay- 
ing subscriber is entitied to one copy of 
each publication of the Society for the year. 
The Society has its present head-quarters at 
Manchester, and there are about two hun- 
dred and fifty subscribers on its list One 
of its immediate projects is the founding of a 
Dialect Library. Its work is done upon a care- 
fully systematized plan, with a local editor 
for each county. The general administra- 
tion is in the hands of an Honorary Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and a Committee. The 
Society's Financial Statement for 1877 
might well nerve some of our American 
specialists to organize after a similar plan. 

The Society's publications for the six 
years of its existence, including 187S, num- 
ber some twenty-five, and those now before 
us are from among those bearing date of the 
present year. The three Parts of the Bibli- 
ographkal Ust^ run through two hundred 
pages. This was one of the first works 
undertaken for the Society, and has been in 
hand for several years, its preparation in- 
volving great labor, and the growth being 
slow. First in it comes a list of English 
dictionaries and of other works illustrative 
of the general subject ; then a list of works 
relating to the dialects of the North of Ire- 
land ; then the counties are considered sepa- 
rately in alphabetical order ; and, last of all, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. A list of 
works explanatory of slang and cant is 
added. The tides are frequently annotated. 

This subject of dialect has a closer con- 
nection with current literature than might 
at first be supposed, as will appear from this 
passage in a note from George Eliot, printed 
in his introduction by Mr. Skeat, who had 
written to the author of Middlemarch asking 
what dialects were more particularly repre- 
sented in her various works : 

'* My inclination to be as close as I could to 
the rendering of dialect, both in words and 
spelling, was constantly^ checked by the artistic 
duty of being generally intelligible. But for that 

>A Bibliogiaphical List of Wurki lUustrative of the 
Various Dialecu of Ei«lish. Parts I and II. Edited by 
Rer. W. W. Skeat. Part III. By J. H. Nodal. 



check, I should have given a stronger color to 
the dialogue in ' Adam Bede/ which is modeled in 
the talk of N. Staffordshire and the neighboring 
part of Derbyshire. The spelling, being deter- 
mined by my own ear alone, was necessarily a 
matter of anxiety, for it would be as possible to 
quarrel about it as about the spelling of Oriental 
names. 

" The district imagined as the scene of ' Silas 
Mamer* is in N. Warwickshire. But here, and 
in all mv other presentations of English life, 
except ' Adam Bede,' it has been my intention to 
give the general physiognomy rather than a close 
portraiture of the provincial speech as I have 
heard it in the Midland or Mercian region." . . 

Mr. Dickinson's Glossary of Cumberland 
Words and Phrase^^ No. VIII in a Series 
of Glossaries, is a second edition, revised 
and extended, of a work published nearly 
twenty years ago, and long since out of 
print Cumberland is a small county, but its 
shades of dialect are various and very 
marked. Most of the compiler's 140 pages 
are occupied with the Glossary proper, but 
by way of preface he gives a table of pro- 
nunciation of current words, and lists of 
words applied to beating or striking, as also 
of places in the county whose pronunciation 
differs from the spelling. Thus Keswick is 
pronounced Keszick; Blennerhasset, Blin- 
rayset; Derwent, D&aren; Egremont, Eg- 
germoth; Torpenhood, Trapenna; White- 
haven, WhUten^ and so on. There is also a 
curious list of Cumberland names of British 
plants. 

The bulkiest, and, to the general reader, 
the most interesting of these publications, 
is Thomas Tusser's Fine Hundred Pointes 
of Good Husbandries^ here edited from the 
edition of 1580, collated with those of 1573 
and 1577; together with a reprint of a 
unique version of the poem in the British 
Museum, of 1557. Tusser belonged to the 
1 6th century, and this poem is remarkable 
for its pictures of the English domestic life 
of its period, and for its sagacious and ethi- 
cal precepts. The author was a stricdy 
religious man, but of a genial temper, and 
while much cannot be said of him as a poet, 
his verse possesses a singular antiquarian 
value, while its peculiarities of style and 
expression are a delight to the student of 
old English literature. To ^agricultural 
editors " and almanac-makers it might be 
commended as an inexhaustible fund of 
information and advice which a little manip- 
ulation might adapt to modem prose use. 
Take the following stanzas from *'Nouem- 
ber's husbandrie : " 

Now plouffh vp thy hedUtnd, or delue it with spade, 
where otherwise profit but little is made : 

And cast it vp high, vpon hillocks to stand, 
that winter may rot it, to compaa thy land. 

If garden requier it, now touch it ye may, 
one trench not a yavd from another go lav : 

Which being well-mled with muck by and by, 
go couer with mold for a season to ly. 



* A Glossary of Words and Phrases Pertaining to the 
Dialect of Cumberland. By William Dickinson. 

* Fine Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. By Thorn- 
■sTuswr. Edited by W. Payne and S. J. Herrtag*. 
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The chimney all sooiie would now be made cleene, 
for ftareof mischances, too oftentimes scene: 

Old chimney and sootie, if fier once take, 
by burning au)d breaking, soone mischeefe may make. 

When ploughing is ended, and pasture not great, 
then stable thy horses, and loud ihem with meat : 

Lei season be drie when ye take them to house, 
for danger of nittes, or for feare of a louse. 



There are more than 200 pages of this 
quaint poem, which is variously broken up, 
and full of all sort of oddities of description 
and exhortation ; while nearly 100 pages of 
notes and a glossary let the reader into many 
of its secrets which would otherwise puzzle 
him. 

At present, there are not many American 
subscribers to the Dialect Society, but we 
should say there might well be more. 



MOBLirS ENGLISH MEl OF 
LETTEEB* 

THREE volumes of Mr. John Morley's 
new series of literary biographies are 
now before the American public ; enough to 
enable an intelligent judgment as to the 
general design of the editor, and to furnish 
some guarantee of the quality of the work. 
Mr. Morley himself is eminent among living 
'' English men of letters." His scholarship 
and literary faculty have been well exempli- 
fied in bis lives of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
and his journalistic sense is amply evinced 
in his able conduct of the Fortnightly Re- 
view, For the supervision of a series like 
this, intended as it is to furnish the general 
public, especially the younger and growing 
portion of it, with short descriptive and 
critical studies of the masters of English 
literature, he has exceptional qualifications. 
He has been fortunate, too, in the selection 
of his writers. Mr. Leslie Stephen is favor- 
ably known by his Hours in a Library and 
his History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century, Mr. M orison is a 
scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. Mr. 
Hutton is the accomplished editor of The 
Spectator, When such gentlemen undertake 
the sketching of figures like Johnson's, Gib- 
bon's, and Scott's, the best of work is to be 
jexpected. " 

Neither of the volumes before us is 
however an original product, except in the 
sense of being a fresh and skillful combina- 
tion, within a narrow compass, of materials 
already at hand in less convenient shape. 
Boswell's memorable Life of Johnson^ Gib- 
bon's Memoirs^ and Lockhart's Life of Scott 
are respectively the sources whence Mr. 
Stephen, Mr. Morison, and Mr. Hutton have 
drawn the colors for their palettes ; the art 
of mixture only is their own. And very 
clever art it is. 

The sketch of Johnson is the most enter- 



* English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. 
Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. — Gibbon. By J. C. 
Morison. — Sir Walter Scolt. By R. H. Hutton. Harper 
& Brothers. 



taining of the three, as naturally perhaps it 
should be when the unique character of the 
man is considered. What an uncouth giant 
he was : a sort of megatherium for the liter- 
ary paleontologist; a solitary specimen of 
an extinct species of a bygone age. The 
treatment of Johnson is, as it must needs 
be, largely anecdotical, with the purpose and 
eflFect of bringing out prominently to the 
reader the man's huge and impressive per- 
sonality, his whimsically eccentric habits, 
the commanding individuality of his intellect, 
and the qualities of his really deep and 
strong affectional nature. • There is a sly 
and delicate humor in Mr. Stephen's touch 
which finely befits his subject, and the book 
throughout is racy and readable in a degree 
exceptional even for one of its class. 

Mr. M orison's account of Gibbon has 
much less of personal fiavor, and is more 
philosophical and critical, being largely oc- 
cupied with analytic estimates of his writ- 
ings. ''The life of Gibbon is the less 
interesting," observes Mr. Morison, "but 
his work remains monumental and su- 
preme." Especially is attention bestowed 
upon his master-piece. The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, The three chapters 
which concern that magnificent history are 
an admirable introduction to it, and we 
desire most emphatically to commend them 
to those of our younger readers who have 
yet to make the acquaintance of Gibbon. 
Yet was not Gibbon's character wholly com- 
monplace, or his career uneven tfuL The 
one had its notable traits and the other its 
romantic passages, and to both justice is 
here done. 

Mr. Hutton's sketch of Sir Walter Scott 
partakes of the best qualities of both of the 
foregoing, and is in all respects a finely con- 
sidered and finely executed essay. It blends 
in just proportions the merely personal with 
purely critical; and while pleasing the eye 
with picturesque details of Scott as a man 
and in his life, never loses sight of its deeper 
purpose of guiding the judgment with re- 
spect to his immortal poems and tales. We 
discern in Mr. Hutton, too, a moral feeling 
which is most wisely and profitably directed. 
His admiration of Scott's genius does not 
blind him to Scott's weaknesses, and his 
concluding remarks seem to us as just in 
their discrimination as they are generous in 
their charity. The more strictly critical 
chapters deserve the careful reading of all 
lovers of Scott. Mr. Hutton's perceptions 
are unusually keen and nice ; he sees con- 
trasts and strikes balances which elude any 
but the most careful student; and his in- 
sight is everywhere a positive advantage. 

The volumes of this series are not large, 
and are in every sense easy reading. To 
the charms of their subjects are added the 
convenience of excellent paper and type, 
and the attractions of a distinctive uniform 



binding in black cloth with red lettering. 
The price, seventy-five cents, is very moder- 
ate ; and the fifteen or twenty volumes that are 
promised will constitute a very useful libnuy 
of introduction to English literature. 



MA£SEALL'S ABT-ASATOMT* 

THE subject of this work, the eminence 
of its author, its imposing dimensions, 
and the profuseness and excellence of the 
original drawings with which It is illustrated, 
combine to give it obvious distinction. Mr. 
Marshall is Senior Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College, London, and Professor of Sur- 
gery therein, as well as Professor of Anatomy 
in the Royal Academy of Arts; and was 
lately Lecturer on Anatomy at the South Ken- 
sington School of Design. In this volume 
are embodied the instructions given to his 
classes in art-anatomy during a long series 
of years. The matter is distributed in three 
parts, of which the first relates to the Bones 
of the human frame, considered both col- 
lectively in the skeleton and separately. 
The second part subjects the Joints to alike 
close study, and in the third part the Mus- 
cles are similarly treated. The design b to 
lay bare the true anatomical basis of art as 
related to the human form; to put the 
sculptor and the painter in possession of the 
structural facts in the nearest possible con- 
formity to which lies the secret of their 
success. After calling attention to a law 
universally observed in the organic world, 
that what is exposed to view is more finished 
and beautiful than what is hidden, Prof. 
Marshall says : 

" The beauty of the human form, however, does 
not, bv any means, reside entirely in its superficial 
covering, but it depends essentially on that of the 
structures situated beneath the integument. . . . 
In all ages and nations, the most highly gifted 
artist must have, at least, desired to know with 
certainty, the causes and conditions concealed 
beneath the surface, of the numerous and often 
fleeting swellings and hollows, ridges and depres- 
sions, and of other markings which he can per- 
ceive, but some of which he is frequently able to 
detect only during a passing moment" 

Anatomy has, therefore, always been a 
necessary study with artists. Dr. Ludwig 
Choulant, in his Geschichte und Bibliograph- 
ie der Anatomischen Abbildung [Leipzig: 
1852], gives a list of sixty-two works devoted 
to art-anatomy, nearly all of these illustrated, 
which were published between 1585 and 
1850. The history of artists, as Prof. Mar- 
shall reminds us, has been full of examples 
of warm personal friendship and cordial co- 
operation between contemporary workers in 
the domain common to science and art 
Relations of this kind existed between 
Delia Torre and Leonardo da Vinci, between 
Colombo and Michael Angelo, between Da 
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Carpi and Benventito Cellini. As our author 
says: 

" So far as art-anatomy is concerned, the most 
remarkable and satisfactory works of each epoch 
have been those in the production of which 
artists and anatomists, of equally great reputa- 
tion, have been jointly engaged; or else the 
artist and anatomist have met in the same person, 
the artist himself having dissected, or the anato- 
mist having been his own draughtsman.*' 

For the majority of our readers, who have 
no care for the technics of art, the work 
before us would have comparatively little 
interest, except as a fine specimen of the 
best English book-making, or for the excel- 
lent engravings of bare bones, complicated 
joints, grinning skulls, ghastly skeletons, 
and intricate muscular systems which beau- 
tify its pages ; but the professional student 
of the subject which it expounds will in- 
stantly recognize its value, and take it to 
himself as a trustworthy helper. 



FEEHS AND FEEH OULTURE. 

IT is certain these two books will be 
eagerly read by the great army of fern 
collectors, and would-be fern raisers. That 
they are in no sense scientific will add 
rather than detract from their popularity. 
Within a few years, the great use that has 
been made of pressed ferns to decorate 
living rooms, and the fashion of cultivating 
natives as well as exotics in Wardian cases, 
conservatories and bell ferneries, as well as 
unprotected in northern and eastern win- 
dows, where no flowering plant was ever 
known to thrive, has made hundreds, who 
care not a straw for the difference between 
a fern and a geranium, ransack all horticult- 
ural publications in hope of help. Ferns in 
TJuir Homes and Our s^ is just the book they 
want Prof. Robinson, who has been very 
successful in his own ferneries at Salem, 
understands, better than most amateurs of 
wealth and leisure, the needs of those who 
have but little time and less money for the 
delightful study his book so attractively sets 
forth. After a few short chapters, devoted 
to the distinctive qualities of ferns, their 
classification, distribution, nomenclature, and 
literature, he plunges into practical details. 
Without detracting from the value of his 
suggestions as to the management of exotic 
ferns in stove and greenhouses, we are 
especially charmed with the pages devoted 
to the collection of native species for 
cultivation in out-of-door ferneries. Unlike 
the rest of the book, which of necessity goes 
over familiar ground, this part, being the 
record of personal observation and experi- 
ence, possesses a charm and freshness as 
rare as delightful. Hardly a line could be 
spared without positive loss, and we were 
at once reminded as we read of Walter 



^ Ferns in Their HotncK and Ours. By Juhu Robinson. 
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Scott's advice : " Never try to tell anybody 
else anything that you have not seen or done 
yourself." We cannot think of a locality so 
barren, or a person so dull, that these sug- 
gestions would not enable to obtain, between 
July and Septeml)er, sufficient ferns and 
allied plants to start a fernery that, if not as 
beautiful as Prof. Robinson's, would yet be 
of priceless worth to its owner. Of course 
liis list of ferns and congenial plants may 
be varied indefinitely, and like all others of 
the same sort it is given more for sugges- 
tion than literal imitation. But he is right in 
insisting that whatever is transplanted shall 
be done with care. Who has not shivered 
to see the way well-meaning people tear up 
anything that pleases their eye, no matter 
how unsuited to their purpose ? If one is 
not willing to follow his few and sensible 
directions, then, for the sake of others who 
are, leave the beautiful, shy creatures in 
their chosen haunts. 

A helpful word has Prof. Robinson, as 
well, for the many who find out-of-door 
ferneries as much beyond their reach as 
stove or greenhouses. Even Wardian cases 
are unattainable luxuries oftentimes, but a 
bell fernery may be had by anybody ; for it 
means only turning down any glass on any 
plate or stand you may have. Mitchella 
vine, that grows everywhere, a little bladder 
fern, and a bit of Selaginella Martensii^ will 
make any room beautiful 

In the chapter on the propagation of ferns 
many curious facts are mentioned. Some 
move away from the place where they are 
originally started, so that planted in the 
middle of a pot they will soon be found only 
on the edges ; others, like the walking fern, 
root at the tapering end of the frond ; and 
still others will grow from viviparous bulbs 
which come on the upper or under side of 
the frond, according to the species. Some- 
times these bulblets fall and grow the second 
year, but usually they remain attached to the 
frond and develop several leaves, while still 
drawing their nomishment from the parent. 

The book is beautifully printed and is 
provided with a good index, and in almost 
all cases gives authorities if doubtful theo- 
ries are touched upon. Its numerous illus- 
trations, drawn from living specimens and 
existing ferneries, are true and pleasing; 
while its eight colored plates, of rarer and 
more delicate species, are alone, for pur- 
poses of identification, worth the price of 
the book. 

Ferns of Kentucky covers similar although 
not identical ground. Concerning itself not 
at all with exotic species, it gives us many 
etchings and concise descriptions of ferns 
found in Kentucky. Perhaps the title a little 
misleads, for but two of the forty described 
are peculiar to that State ; the others occur- 

* Fenis of Kentucky. By John Williamson. John P. 
Morion & Co., Louisville, Ky. 



ring in the region adjacent and in New Eng- 
land. As Gray's manual gives but fifty-seven 
species for the whole country north of the 
tropics, it will be admitted that Kentucky is 
uncommonly rich. And the value of -Mr. 
Williamson's little book lies in the fact that 
it is limited and specific Directions to the 
exact place where the specimen described 
may be found, and in many cases just how 
to get there, make it as valuable to a bota- 
nist as a chart is to a sailor. In England 
almost every town has a hand-book of this 
kind, but we do not recall any other in 
American literature, and we do not wonder 
at the hospitable welcome this has received. 
Mr. Williamson is a young Scotch me- 
chanic of Louisville, and our respect for his 
attainments is increased when we find that 
the truthful and delicate etchings which so 
enrich the book are from his own hand 
Evidently it is a work of love, and we can- 
not help hoping his example may be stimu- 
lating, and that we may have soon as many 
good botanists and correct naturalists among 
our '* working-men " as are found in Great 
Britain. Mr. Willianvson has his chapters 
likewise on collecting; and a list of plants 
that in his locality do well with ferns. Com- 
paring this with Prof. Robinson's, one sees 
there is more difference in the flowers than 
^it ferns of the two sections. 

In pressing ferns, instead of fiat boards 
and heavy weights, necessitating constant 
and irritating changing of papers, which Mr. 
Williamson advises, we use wire covers with 
a strap at each end. Then put one strap in 
the middle and hang the covers up in the air 
and the work is done. The papers never 
have to be changed. For mounting speci- 
mens, paper gummed on one side can be 
bought of any stationer. It is transparent 
and shows less than anything. Care should 
be exercised in putting it on, as will be evi- 
dent from Mr. Williamson's own etching. 
He alludes to the necessity, but in the speci- 
men he gives, a common "pol3rpody," the 
beauty is marred by the needless width of 
the strap. Two specimens o^ a species 
should be placed on the same page : one 
with the fructification exposed, the other 
with the side always turned to us while 
growing. But individual taste governs here 
as well as elsewhere, and it is perhaps addi- 
tional proof of the value of this unpretending 
treatise that it calls to mind many ways of 
doing the same work. Like Prof. Robin- 
son's book, it is furnished with an index 
and the typography is excellent. It cer 
tainly is most creditable not only to its au- 
thor who, without the libraries and scholarly 
help our older cities afford, could so de- 
scribe and draw ferns, but to the discern- 
ment and enterprise of the firm publishing, 
and to the intelligence and interest of the 
Louisville people, who, we are informed, 
have bought it in large numbers. 
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We are thankful to the authors and pub- 
lishers of the above books that they are 
sold so cheap, thus putting them within the 
reach of all, and earning for themselves the 
title of benefactors as much as if they had 
discovered a new breadstuff, or a material 
that would never wear out. 

Annie Sawyer Downs. 



GOETHE AID HIS FATTST. 

MR. HAYWARD'S little book* can 
hardly claim to be a monog^ph or a 
biography, but it is an exceedingly clear, 
compact and useful biographical essay, and, 
as could not fail to be the case if the theme 
were treated with any skill, extremely inter- 
esting. It is done with so much skill that 
there is an admirable completeness to it in 
spite of its brevity. One passes in rapid 
bat intelligent review the striking features 
of Goethe's life, not as detached incidents, 
bat as situations intimately connected with 
his intelle ctual activity, and giving the occa- 
sion, or stimulus, or idea to one after another 
of his great works. These works also are 
described, and compared in their order and 
connection ; and upon some disputed points 
the author shows himself no mere follower 
of somebody else, but a man of inde- 
pendent views ready with reasons for them. 
Among great poets Goethe is marked par- 
ticularly by the foundation of his writings in 
his experience ; they proceeded directly out 
of this or that fact or adventure ; and he laid 
everything under contribution. 

This fact it is which makes Goethe's life 
so interesting in every detail and so neces- 
sary as the key to his writings. Mr. Hay- 
ward has perceived it clearly, and is guided 
by it He remarks : 

[Goethe] "drew his inspiration from without, 
from the acting, thinking, feeling world around 
him ; he omits no opportunity of stating that he 
is essentially objective rather than subjective; 
he invites particular attention to his habit of 
moulding into a poetic shape everything which 
vividly affects him." 

Goethe questions mechanics and artists 
eagerly, he roams with enthusiasm over the 
haunted and venerable places of Frankfort, he 
is thrown into transports by the picturesque 
appearance of a shoemaker. 

.Many poets, and some among the greatest, 
we must be content to know only as great 
singers, epic or dramatic. But Goethe 
stands out before us in clear relief as a prose 
writer, a poet, a scientist, and a man. In 
all we see him in a very strong light As a 
scientist he deserves the praise of an origi- 
nal discoverer; and as a writer he must 
certainly be classed with the few peerless 
ones, earth's very greatest sons whose num- 
bers may be counted upon the fingers. As 
a man — alas ! We are glad that the author 
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of this little book does not worship genius 
after the fashion in which Greek mythology 
adores beauty. Thomas Hughes boldly 
answers his critics that his great object in 
writing Tom Brown was to preach, and that 
he thinks there is hardly any other good 
excuse for writing a book. Lowell, on the 
other hand, is suspicious of preaching 
poetry. But whatever we may think, who can 
decide without temerity that Goethe would* 
not have climbed still higher up Parnassus 
if he had possessed the moral sinews of a 
noble man. 

We wish the English of this book was a 
little more worthy of the subject It is 
bright, easy, idiomatic, by no means totally 
lacking in grace, and is also very perspicu- 
ous ; but it has a common taint to it, like 
much to be met with in ordinary periodical 
literature. An occasional wrong tense or 
uncertainty as to the antecedent of a pronoun 
betrays haste. To " bring one acquainted " 
Is hardly an established idiom for to make 
acquainted, and to "swear by him" for 
admire him is vulgar. 

The edition of the Faust* makes a fourth 
volume in the series of " German Classics 
for American Students," but contains only 
the first part of the work. The introduction 
comprises a brief account of several editions 
of the poem to which reference is made, 
and a clear but concise discussion of the 
origin and development of the Faust-Legend 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the form in which it was first presented to 
Goethe, and the growth of the poem in his 
mind. The text adopted is that, of Von 
Loeper, with one or two variations. Thirty 
pages of notes are given to the explanation 
of obscure allusions and difiicult passages. 
The letter-press, both of the text and of the 
notes, is distinct and legible, and the lines 
are numbered upon the margin, a new and 
admirable feature in editions of Faust 

* Faust. Edhed with Notes by James Morsan Hart. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 



A 80UTHEEV lOYEL * 

A GREAT deal has been said in America 
about a national literature ; and many 
wise suggestions have been volunteered on 
the subject, for there is no doubt that our 
authors, with the exception of a notable few, 
have too often drawn inspiration from for- 
eign models, and ofiFered us a literature 
based on conditions which have no root in 
our social system, and therefore of no per- 
manent value. But nothing is more impos- 
sible than to create a national literature or 
art by rule and compass, nor can authors 
found it by any amount of fasting and 
prayer. It is most naturally to be evolved 
with absence of purpose, or rather from an 

* Like unto Like. By Sherwood Bonner. Harper & 
Brothers. 



irresistible inspirational impulse on the part 
of a people or an age to find expression for 
the ideas peculiar to itself. The author, who 
to genius allies an unconscious sympathy 
with the great emotions of the age, is so far 
a living power; and if to this he further 
adds unconscious accord with the tendencies 
of his own country, then, and then alone, 
does he become a pioneer in founding a 
national literature. When a country is ripe 
for it, its literature comes unsought and the 
authors who are its creators appear. 

Among various indications that such a lit- 
erature is at hand, not the least is the publi- 
cation of such a remarkable work as Like 
unto Like, In style, it suggests the work of 
no other writer ; its merits and its faults are 
entirely its own ; its characters could only 
be found in our complex civilization. The plot 
is founded on certain phases of American 
society, and is evidently directly suggested 
by the author's personal experience and 
observation. While everywhere indicating 
that the author is a woman of "• culture," in 
the conventional sense of the term peculiar 
to Boston, this novel also emphasizes the 
fact that its inspiration has not been drawn 
from books, but from real life ; the dramatis 
persona are creatures of flesh and blood. 
The style is exceptional in its ease and lim- 
pidity; and while abounding in brilliant 
touches, there is about it none of the imma- 
ture floridness which characterizes so many 
first novels, nor is the vivid description in 
certain portions so exceptional as to affect 
the symmetry of the composition as a whole. 

The strength of the story does not, how- 
ever, lie so much in the plot as in its dra- 
matic style and original descriptions of 
character. The scene is laid in a typical 
southern country village, and describes the 
peculiar social conditions resulting from the 
late civil war. Southern planters and their 
families, once wealthy but impoverished by 
the great struggle, officers of the Union 
army, abolitionists, and freedmen are the 
pieces which move before us in this game of 
life. As a southern woman of unusual 
keenness of observation, the author has been 
able not only to give us vivid portraitures, 
but to rescue from oblivion certain typical 
traits and customs which are rapidly passing 
away with the changed condition of things. 
In touching on political changes and opin- 
ions, in which respect she might naturally 
be expected to be a strong partisan, we find 
a striking proof of her intellectual strength. 
Evidently something of a pessimist, she yet 
steers with very fair success a middle course 
between extreme northern and southern 
opinion, and displays an impartiality which, 
we trust the ladies may pardon us for saying, 
is excessively rare in the gentler sex. As 
she herself says of her heroine, she has 
^ developed the unf eminine power of look- 
ing at a question on more than one side," in 
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which respect she may be fairly placed in 
the same rank with George Eliot Chapter 
XXV, entitled "Five Sides to a Question," 
offers on the whole the fairest presenta- 
tion of the respective political claims of the 
North and South which we have seen in 
print 

But to the general reader the story is a 
matter of more moment, and here there is 
found enough of humor, pathos, and original 
observation to hold the charmed attention 
to the end. The characters of Bl3rthe, Ellis, 
the abolitionist, Civil Rights Bill, Mrs. Roy, 
and the inimitable Mrs. Oglethorpe, abun- 
dantly vindicate their right to a prominent 
and permanent place in our literature. The 
idyllic opening chapter is a fitting prelude to 
a drama which treats of the social changes 
a great people are passing through as the 
result of a mighty civil war. The pathetic 
description of Decoration Day is of historic 
importance ; the peculiar views and charac- 
ter of Ellis scarcely exaggerate the unwhole- 
some tendencies of certain cliques, more 
noisy than influential in some northern 
cities; the wild, blind hate of old Mrs. 
Hemdon is like the dying wail of the "lost 
cause ; " and the passionate strophes of love 
in Ellis's letter thrill like dithyrambic strains 
from the Sapphic lyre. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 



OUBEENT nOTIOH . 

There are plenty of critics to praise Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston*s novels, but we cannot be of 
their number. We do not like the sort of novel 
he writes, though perhaps we dislike Roxy 
[Charles Scribner's Sons] less than some of its 
predecessors. Coarse, brutal, slangy people we 
do not find agreeable in real life, and the deline- 
ation of such people, however skillfully it is done, 
and however good the motive, does not make 
the fiction which we delight to read. As a pan- 
oramic succession of typical western scenes — a 
gallery of rude and striking character portraits, 
done in outline with charcoal, Roxy manifests 
the same power as others from the same hand ; 
Roxy herself is a loftier, nobler figure than any 
drawn by Dr. Eggleston which we remember; 
and the story, as a story, shows growth in con- 
structive ability and in strength and steadiness 
of handling; but there is little that is refined 
or refining in it Dr. Eggleston ought to be our 
American George Macdonald, but so to be he 
must rise out of his present self into a finer mood. 

Daudet*s last story is The Little- Good- For- 
Nothing [Estes & Lauriat]. There are many 
people of fact whom that appellation might fit, 
but he who wears it in this instance of fiction is a 
French boy who grows up to manhood before the 
reader's eye, first appearing as a luckless child 
in his parents' home ; next as a struggling tutor in 
a large academy ; and finally as a wayward 
youth in great and wicked Paris ; where he loses 
the bloom of innocence, wanders for a time on 
the very brink of moral ruin, even loses his 
footing, and is only rescued from a dark fate by 
the hand of a faithful brother. This brother's 
noble character is the redeeming quality of the 



book, which is a miniature rather than a large 
canvas, the first impressions from which are 
rather pleasanter than the last We do not like 
to see so weak and undeserving a person as 
Daniel Eyssette winning such a pure prize as 
Black Eyes; especially with hands smirched as 
his were by contact with Irma Borel. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have originated, not 
only a '* Sunday- Hour Series," but a "Spare- 
Hour Series." Two volumes of the latter have 
appeared, attractively and tastefully printed, and 
both extremely good as religious stories. Step- 
ping-StoneSf by Sarah Doudney, is decidedly 
religious, but without cant or sectarianism, and 
its good lessons are many and impressive. Its 
staple is English. The Other House, by Mary 
A. Higham, is neither so religious in its tone, 
nor so interesting, but it is English like the other, 
and is worth taking up in some "spare hour." 

Nobody's Business [Authors* Publishing Co.] 
relates the experiences of an impoverished 
southern family who preferred labor to beggary, 
came North to seek it, and succeeded. It is 
wholesome, and so far as it goes interesting, but 
there is not much of it— Two short stories, by 
Mrs. Burnett, are bound up under the title of A 
Quiet Life [T. B. Peterson & Bros.]. In the first of 
the two we have a rector's daughter dying of a 
broken heart through unrequited love — a pa- 
thetic and saddening picture ; the other, sepa- 
rately called The Tide on the Moc^ning Bar, tells 
the old story of man's inhumanity to woman, and 
of her consequent despair and death. Neither 
is in any sense powerful, though neither is un- 
worthy of the author. 

Sybil Spencer is an interesting story with an 
historical basis, the scene being laid during the 
Revolutionary War. There is a flavor of mili- 
tary incident, but the heroine dies of a broken 
heart There are other sorrowful episodes. — 
Almost an Englishman opens in a steamer bound 
from New York to Liverpool, and ends in Amer- 
ica, but most of the intermediate action takes 
place in England. It is rather of a sensational 
Older. Both of these are published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

imroB voTioES. 



Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly 
known as Dhammapada. Translated from 
the Chinese by Saiftuel Beal. [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.] 

The publishers deserve much praise for 
their steady continuation of the Foreign and 
Philosophical Library, the twelfth volume of 
which is Prof. Beal's Dhammapada. The 
work is a translation from the Chinese — not 
a literal translation, but only such an abstract 
of it as seemed necessary for the Professor's 
purpose. The original has already been 
twice translated from the Pali — Max M til- 
ler's translation appearing in 1870; but 
Prof. Beal contrived to alight upon a copy 
of the work while he was examining the 
great body of books comprising the Chinese 
Buddhist Canon. The literary value of the 
work being already known, thanks to Max 
M tiller and the various criticisms on his 
translation, it is unnecessary to refer at any 
length to the American edition of the 



Dhammapada, save to hope that Prof. Beal 
will continue his labors in this field — he is 
now Professor of Chinese at University 
College, London ; and we trust that he and 
his co-laborers will be enabled to throw 
fresh light on Buddhist literature from 
Chinese sources. With respect to the 
Chinese version. Prof. Beal is confident that 
every reliance may be placed upon it as a 
recension of the parables of Dharmatrita 
(70 B. C), which were brought to China from 
India about 220 A. D. Prof. Beal is an 
enthusiast for the study of " Buddhism in 
China," and claims that Christian missions 
will never progress satisfactorily until Bud- 
dhism and its terminology are more thor- 
oughly studied by every missionary. 

Cross* s Eclectic Short- Hiand, By J. G. Cross. 
[S. C. Griggs & Co.] 

In his introduction to this work the author, 
J. Geo. Cross, A. M., gives, as usual in 
books of the kind, a brief history of attempts 
from the earliest civilized ages down to the 
present time, to meet the recognized need 
of some system of rapid writing which shall 
give to the writer such ease and facility in 
the use of his pen as shall enable him to 
transcribe, and so preserve for future use, 
words as uttered by the speaker. The 
present is the latest of all the ''new sys- 
tems " which have been produced. Of these 
systems those of Mr. Pitman and of Rev. 
David Lindsley have seemed to be the best 
yet published, and have been the most gen- 
erally adopted by students of this art Ec- 
Uctic Short-Hand dX^^x% from these, in that 
while they and all other modem systems 
take as the basis of their alphabet forms the 
arcs and axes of the circle, this constructs 
its alphabet upon those of the inclined 
ellipse, as being, in the estimation of its 
originator, " the easiest and swiftest of alt 
outlines to execute with the pen." The 
theory is certainly an ingenious one, but we 
cannot see that it possesses superior advan- 
tages over those already in use. Its shortest, 
or '* Reporting Style," is capable of numer- 
ous and exceedingly brief contractions, but 
we question whether the facility of execu- 
tion which these afford would not be counter- 
balanced by the tax they would lay upon the 
memory of the writer. Mr. Cross has very 
fully and clearly explained his theory in h» 
prettily bound text-book, which is rendered 
more interesting and attractive by over 
seventy-five pages of photo-lithographic en- 
gravings, and by a full list of more than one 
thousand abbreviations in common use iff 
the English language, all represented in 
short-hand characters. As the latest result 
of the study and thought which have been 
bestowed upon the art of swift writing, this 
work will be of interest to all who have 
given time and attention to the subject, and 
especially to those already using any system 
of short-hand. 
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Live bappy in the Blysium of a virtuously com- 
posed mindi and let intellectual contents exceed the 
delights wherein mere pleasurists place their para- 
dise.— SiK Thomas Brownb. 



ANHOUJOEMENT EXTBAOBDUABY. 

The Literary World as a Fortnightly. 

npHE time has arrived for the Literary 
"*■ World to become a fortnightly. The 
change will be made at the beginning of the 
next year. The present volume, the ninth, 
will be closed with the December number ; 
giving but seven numbers to the volume. 
The tenth volume will begin with the num- 
ber for January 4; and the paper will be 
published thereafter under date of every 
other Saturday. Ihe subscription price 
will be raised from $1.50 to $2.00; the 
price of single copies will be reduced from 
fifteen cents to ten; and the number of 
pages in each issue will be changed from 
twenty to sixteen. At the same time the 
columns will be slightly lengthened, and the 
two numbers a month for the year will give 
an increase of more than fifty per cent, over 
the amount of reading matter under the 
present system, while the increase in the 
subscription price will be but thirty-three 
and a third per cent. Indeed, there will be 
more than two numbers a month; since 
the change is not to a semi-monthly but to 
a fortnightly, which will require twenty-six 
numbers to the year. In a mercantile 
sense our readers are therefore to be the 
gainers. 

The paper will gain, however, we expect, 
in every way. While making no departure 
from its function as a journal of the world's 
literature, its fortnightly issue will consider- 
ably enlarge i ts space, perceptibly increase 
its facilities for the prompter treatment of 
subjects, enable it to be more of a literary 
newspaper, and open the way for other im- 
provements and new features. 

To this new stage of service we have been 
looking forward for some time, and upon it 
we enter with confidence afid enthusiasm. 
We have learned the hold which the paper 
has gained upon the community, North, 
South, East, and West, not to speak of the 
attention it is beginning to receive abroad, 
and we are sure that the prestige of its past 



will accompany it in the future. Neverthe- 
less, we respectfully solicit of our friends 
such continued cooperation as they may be 
able and willing to afford. 

How many of our present subscribers will 
"lend a hand " by seeing each that one new 
subscription is sent in before January next ? 

All present subscribers renewing before 
the 1st of January, J^VQt will be entitled to 
do so at the present rate, %i.50 a yearj and 
up to that time all new subscriptions will be 
received at the same rate. On and after 
the 1st of January the price will be $2.00 
invariably to all. 

Our offer of a copy of Adams's Diction- 
ary of English Literature as a premium for 
three new subscriptions still remains open. 



THE LITEBABY BEVIVAL. 

IT must be evident, we. think, to anyone 
who studies, or even watches, the signs 
of the times, that within a few years, and 
never more markedly than just now, there 
has been in the United States a great quick- 
ening of Interest in literature. The churches 
have their " revivals ; " in our reading world 
a similar awakening to new tastes and activ- 
ities is readily apparent Tastes are im- 
proving, activities are multiplying, influences 
are being set at work, out of which the 
most important intellectual issues are to 
result to the people and the nation. 

The evidences of this gratifying tendency 
are many. Among those more indirect may 
be mentioned the growth of the public library 
system, the evolution of the science of 
library care and administration, the increased 
attention to literary topics on the part of the 
public press, and the constant additions to 
the list of journals making literary criticism, 
more or less, their special province. These 
latter points the Literary World is in 
a peculiarly favorable position to observe. 
When it was foundea, by the late Mr. 
Crocker, nine years and a little more ago, 
no paper of its class is known to us as hav- 
ing been published in the United States. 
But the success which it conquered has 
encouraged other attempts to follow in its 
path, and it now has several imitators in 
different parts of the country. This devel- 
opment has had an effect upon the general 
periodical press, and our newspapers and 
magazines have never given so much space 
to literary criticism and news as they now 
are giving. All this, of course, means a 
popular demand. The public appetite for 
books, and for good books, and for informa- 
tion about the good and great authors of 
history, is growing in strength and sharp- 
ness. 

The network of book-clubs and reading- 



clubs, representatives of which in some 
form are to be found almost everywhere, and 
the number of which is so steadily increas- 
ing, points in the same direction. 

If, however, these and kindred evidences 
were lacking, it would be enough to examine 
the publishers' lists, which show, as it seems 
to us, a striking enlargement of the common 
literary want in a good direction. It would 
not be easy to count upon a sudden all the 
various works, single and in series, which 
have been published or announced within 
the last few months, illustrative of English 
literature alone; and when to these are 
added publications upon the literature of 
other lands and other languages, the mass 
assumes very large proportions. 

We therefore give the publishers joy. 
The long lane which they have been travel- 
ing has at last reached, we believe, its turn- 
ing. Poor books, fiashy books, bad books, 
are likely to go a-begging — tramps that 
they are ; but good books, written out of 
thought, with power and to a purpose, are to 
be wanted in greater number and variety 
than ever. We predict, with no little confi- 
dence, that the next quarter-century in Amer- 
ican history is to witness a degree of popular 
literary culture with which no previous 
period can offer any proper comparison. 



OUB 0ONTBIBUT0B8. 

IN proof of the fact that the Littrary 
World does not work single-handed, we 
invite attention to the following list of writ- 
ers, whose pens have contributed to its 
columns since it passed under the present 
management Some of the most eminent 
of them are here named to the reader for 
the first time : 
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Boston. 
Newport, R. I. 
Warner, N. H. 

Boston. 
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Lexington, Va. 

Quel^ec, Canada. 

Andover, Mass. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mrs. C. H. Dall, 

"Susan Coolidge,' 

Miss A. B. Harris, 

Miss Emma E. Brown, 

Mrs. C. W. Horton, 

Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, 

Miss Aurelia T. Howells, 

Mrs. Annie S. Downs, 

Charles Deane, LL.D., 

Mr. Arthur Oilman, 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe, 

Rev. J. M. Hubbard, Public Library, Boston. 

Mr. F. B. Perkins, 

Mr. Jose F. C arret, 

Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Conn. 

Mr. Charles C. Perkins, Boston. 

Mr. James M. Bugbee, ** 

Jacob Abbott, Farmington, Me. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson, Newport, R. I. 

Austin Abbott, Esq., New York City. 

Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, " " " 

Mr. Wm. F. Abbot, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Robert Carter, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Richard Grant White, New York City. 

Dr. Abraham S. Isaacs, " 

Hon. Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, " 

Mr. Geo. T. Bulling, Montreal, Can. 
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Harvard College. 
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Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, 

Prof. Asa Gray, 

Prof. J. B. Greenough, 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, 

Dr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 

Mr. Wm. G. Hale, 

Mr. Arthur Searle, 

Mr. Justin Winsor, 

Mr. R. W. Greenleaf, 

Mr. H. T. Finck, 

Mr. Wm. Bancroft Hill, 

Mr. George H. Burrill, 

Chancellor Howard Crosby, Univ. of N. Y. 

Rev. Francis Wharton, LL.D. Camb*dge, Mass. 

Prof. J. A. Turner, Hollins Institute, Va. 

Prof. L. S. Potwin, Western Reserve Col., O. 

Prof. John Avery, Bowdoin College, Me, 

Rev. N. P. Gihnan, Antioch College, O. 

Prof. John McCrady, University of the South, 

Pres. E. P. Tenney, Colorado College. 

Prof. Borden P. Bowne, Boston University. 

Hon. Joseph S. Ropes, Boston. 

Mr. George M. Towle, 

Mr. Homer B. Sprague, 

Mr. Henry Van Brunt, 

Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin, 

Charles H. Barrows, Esq., Springfield, Mass. 

Edwin H. Abbot, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Joseph Crosby, Zanesville, O. 

Rev. J. Vila Blake, Quincy, III. 

Rev. A. L. Park, Gardiner, Me. 

Rev. T. T. Munger, North Adams, Mass. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. H. N. Hudson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. A. W. Stevens, « *• 

Rev. £. G. Porter, Lexington, Mass. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, Boston. 

Rev. H. M. Dexter, D. D., 

Rev. Julius H. Ward, 

Rev. J. L. Dudley, D. D., 

Rev. H. O. Ladd, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Prof. E. C. Smyth, D. D., Andover, Mass. 

Mr. Charles F. Thwing, 

Mr. T. C. Pease, 

Prof. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., Bangor, Me. 

Rev. J. O. Means, D.D., Boston. 

This list might be extended further, but it 
is long enough and — we may say — broad 
enough to show the catholic basis upon 
which the paper stands, and the fullness and 
ripeness of the scholarship which enriches 
its pages. The Literary World will con- 
tinue to avail itself of the best critical 
thought of the country, and will spare no 
effort within its power to meet in this re- 
spect, as well as others, the growing wants 
of its readers. 
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The engravings in the November Scribner^s 
and St. Nicholas emphasize the distinction which 
those periodicals have gradually been acquiring 
among the illustrated monthlies published in this 
country, and compel an award of the grand 
medal of honor. The picture on page 53 of the 
former and page 16 of the latter are instances of 
what we mean when we '>ay that the publishers 
have developed a new style of magazine art, 
with which there is nothing, so far as we know, 
to compare; and which is as striking in its 
effect as it is unique in its quality. These words 



of general commendation do npt, however, apply 
to the pictures which accompany Mr. Stoddard's 
article on Longfellow, in the magazine first 
named. The portrait of the Cambridge poet 
does him little justice — is indeed hardly a like- 
ness at all ; while the views of the externals of 
his home give an impression which is quite 
foreign to the reality. 



BOOKS. 

What though I hear upon my window-pane 
The dreary dashing of December rain, 
And all beyond my little bright domain 
Is dark and somber in the night's dull reign ! — 

Yet here are friends whose counsel and whose store, 
A lavi^ wealth, is hvely given to me ; 

Nor do they frown although I ask for more. 
Unsatisfied with prodigality. 

My books are friends and servants always true. 

Though cold the world, their kindly pages glow 
With generous thoughts, while Fancy's genial crew 

Leap from the lines, dull cares to overthrow. 
And if I love some favored one the best. 
No pangs of jealousy disturb the rest. 

W. LmcHTON, Jr. 

GESMAV BEABHre HABITS. 

[From a Rq;u]ar Correspondent] 

Munich^ October^ 1878, 

A few years ago there was not a single daily 
paper in Germany with a circulation approaching 
that of the leading English and American jour- 
nals. The Berliner Tagblatt now has 71,000 
subscribers, due partly to the fact that Berlin is 
beginning to occupy, as metropolis, a position 
similar to that of London, New York, and Paris. 
With the other daily papers, however, the circy- 
lation seldom goes beyond ten to twenty thous- 
and. The best of them, the Augsburger All- 
gemiine^ has only 10,000, I believe. The weekly 
press is rather more prosperous. The Garten- 
laube^ published at Leipzig, issues not less than 
400,000 copies a week, and Uelter Land und Meer^ 
of Stuttgart, prints 180,000 copies. The cause 
of the small circulations of the daily papers lies 
not so much in their want of enterprise, although 
a good deal might be said under this head, as in 
the peculiar reading habits of the Germans. 
They do everything they can to avoid personally 
subscribing for a newspaper. At Munich every 
afternoon the numerous caf^s are crowded by 
the worthy citizens, who find there a large stock 
of foreign and domestic journals, all of which 
they can read by paying five cents for a cup of 
coffee. The German shrewdly reasons, ** If for 
five cents I can tickle my palate, warm the * inner 
man,' and read all the newspapers I want, why 
should I pay the same amount for one or two 
newspapers without the coffee ? " For his wife 
and children at home he takes the Gartenlaubey 
and with that they must be satisBed. 

For the proprietors of the caf^s and restau- 
rants such a state of affairs is fortunate, but not 
for the editors and newsboys. The last-men- 
tioned t3rpe of humanity, in fact, does not yet 
exist here. Munich, with over 200^000 inhabitants, 
has just five newsboys, so to speak, in the shape 
of three old women and two old men, who fre- 
quent the various places of refreshments, and 
sell enough of the local one-cent papers to earn 
a scanty living. But if you wish to buy a copy 
of a non-local paper, even one of the nearest 



large city, the only thing you can do is to go to a 
cafe, where the head-waiter, for a cpnsideration, 
will sell the discarded copy of any paper after a 
new nimaber has arrived. Not even the magar 
zines can be procured at the bookstores. Some 
time ago I in vain ransacked all the stores in 
Stuttgart and Munich for the current number of 
the Rundschau^ the leading German review. 
Several of the booksellers told me that Germans 
never buy single copies of magazines, and that 
nobody therefore keeps them on file. Nor are 
they to be found in the caf^s. The reader must 
not infer from this, however, that the Germans 
make an exception in favor of magazines by 
subscribing for them individually. This is of 
course done to some extent, but the reviews per- 
haps rely mostly for support on the reading 
clubs which usually exist in German cities and 
smaller towns. A number of families contribute 
to a common fund for buying the leading period- 
icals and newspapers. These are kept in a hall 
hired for the purpose for a week or two, and then 
make the circuit of the families belonging to the 
club. The plan is a good one, and might be im- 
itated to advantage in America. We have book- 
clubs organized on a similar plan, but I have not 
yet heard of any such newspaper-clubs except 
perhaps in one or two of our largest cities. 
Newspaper men need not hesitate in recom- 
mending such a plan, for fear that it might di- 
minish their number of individual subscribers. 
They will find that there are a good many places 
not down on their lists where plenty of families 
would turn up, anxious to have their paper if 
they could get it for 25 or 50 cents instead of 
several dollars. It is here just as with books 
and libraries. The golden age will have arrived 
for publishers and authors, when 1,000-1,500 
libraries exist in the country, which make it a 
duty to buy all the good new books. They will 
then no longer be dependent on the purse of a 
capricious and often unreasonable public. 



A LIBBABIAV'S OATHOLIOITT. 

THERE is no one standing in more need of 
universal assistance than a librarian, and 
no one who ought to be able to render more in 
all matters where knowledge exerts itself as a 
power. He is a sort of incarnate clearing-house, 
to whom men bring and from whom they take ; 
and the registry of the transaction becomes his 
capital. He is much more than a warder of his 
books, much more than a server of them. He 
is sometimes taunted with shutting up his stores ; 
it is to be hoped he is learning to understand 
that he holds such in trust for use. He is some- 
times told that his title-page knowledge is a poor 
substitute for scholarship, but biblfography is a 
science that such censors too frequently have no 
acquaintance with. The pursuit of cataloguing 
— the practical aspect of bibliography — is deep- 
ening, and a proficient does not rest satisfied 
with a knowledge of editions, with a hunt after 
pseudonymous maskers, and the proper registry 
of all the other items of intelligence, that go so 
surprisingly to make up the fit entering of a 
book. Let the student of the abstruse mathe- 
matics, the delver in the mines of philosophy, or 
the glib rattler of the nomenclature of the 
sciences, put himself through a course of study 
of Mr. Cutter's rules for cataloguing, and, if a 
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censor, such as I have spoken of, he may possi- 
bly grow to b^ wiser, and to recognize something 
whereof he wot not before. But the true libra- 
rian passes this barrier. He must know his 
books as a shepherd knows his sheep, their 
dispositions and their waywardness. Have you 
read all these books f some one says to him, half in 
earnest, half in banter. No^ but I know tkem, 
and that for a librarian's purpose is much better. 
He knows them because he ^allenges them when 
he first sees thitm-^Siand and delwert In a 
carious, unconscious, and composite way, he 
notes the name, the inheritance, the complexion, 
the stature, the build of his new senritor. There 
are few, without the librarian's practice or habits, 
who do this habitually. He brings all his past 
knowledge to the contact The name of the 
writer carries with it an assignment of certain 
qualities. The reputation of the publisher is 
not ignored. The contents-table, the preface, 
the foot-notes, the index, all open the book to 
him* and five minutes of concentrated power 
casts its horoscope before the cataloguer sees it 
With all this he does not forget what he has seen 
the critics say of it This would not serve him 
unless he knows the bias of the critics. If well- 
known he has watched them, and knows the 
drift of their judgment ; if a part of a journal, 
he knows its side on mooted points, and what 
allowances are to be made. 

This conglomerate of resources then with him 
is something that few without a librarian's train- 
ing can have. Specialists very rarely have it, and 
consequently are not often good guides, except to 
advanced students of their guild. We owe most 
of the advancement of knowledge to spedalists, 
but what is the race's gain is often the individu- 
al's loss. The specialist is apt to become men- 
tally lop-sided, and, like a single eye without its 
congener to give sphericity, sees everything flat 
and shadowless. Men call his opposite a smat- 
terer, but he b much like a traitor — success 
renames him. 

" Treason doth nerer prosper, what's the reason ? 
Why if it prosper, none dare call it treason." 

Nowhere as with a smatterer is success a duty. 
It can be his to give the savor to social inter- 
course. I am, of course, applying the callipers 
to the best quality, for smatterers are certainly, 
as most else, good and bad. Securities, well- 
scattered, are the prudences of knowledge, as of 
investments in world's goods. And this pru- 
dence tempers his judgment as a guide to others. 
Up to a certain point I have always observed his 
instruction is far more valuable than a specialist's. 
I have more than once found practically that a 
sdentist of any department is a poor mentor to 
all much below him, and who are intent on 
developing their powers with symmetry. It 
arises, I think, from various causes. He is often 
ignorant of the popular presentations of his 
subject, and by tendency despises them. Look- 
ing to the advancement of knowledge, he forgets 
the diffusion of it Almost every subject has its 
opposing theories, and there is something in the 
advocacy of a counter theory to affect the judi- 
cial consideration of the other. There are, of 
course, exceptional cases of good instructors as 
well as advanced scientists; but I judge as I 
look about me that it is the younger men, as a 
rule, who have not worked up, that impart the 
most satisfactorily. 



There is no way in which a librarian shows his 
catholicity so strongly as in his championing of 
trash, as it is called — innocuous matter I mean, 
for I am not considering vicious writing. Some- 
body has said that dirt is only physical matter 
out of place — trash is printed matter out of 
place, something relatively and not positively 
worthless. A bit of sheet iron kicked about the 
street is trash ; but put in the ear piece of a tel- 
ephone, it becomes instinct with intelligence. 
A page spotted with the symbols of the higher 
nuthematics is worthless to some, and the source 
of boundless contemplation to La Place. The 
devotee of folk-lore spurns an old almanac ; the 
antiquarian lights his pipe with a broadside bal- 
lad. Each needs to be instructed that there is 
value in the other's trash ; or rather the librarian 
must protect the interests of one from the other. 
His discrimination is the ally of all specialists — 
a discrimination carried to so high a power that 
it becomes no discrimination at all; it is one 
omnivorous devourment ! I think it is a greed, 
that men will learn to accoimt of more value 
than has sometimes been assigned to it 

Justin Winsqr. 



BEUOIOUS BEADIHG. 

Phillips Brooks's Sermons will not please all 
"churchmen," many of whom dissent from his 
grandly catholic views toward denominational 
Christianity. Nor will they suit all professors 
of homiletics, some of whom will declare them 
to be structurally faulty. But for our part we are 
ready with the opinion that no sermons more 
truly ** evangelical " in the best sense, none more 
admirably adapted to the purpose of sermons in 
the best sense, none inspired by a higher and 
finer appreciation of the relation between Chris- 
tianity as a spiritual force and Christianity as an 
ecclesiastical force, have ever been preached or 
printed. Nevertheless, to read these sermons is 
much less than to have heard them, as many a 
reader will have to testify. Mr. Brooks is so 
much behind his own preaching— ikwitf est sermo 
— that without his living personality his words 
do not rise to their highest power. We can 
understand perfectly his long reluctance to appear 
in print, glad as we are that he has at last con- 
sented to do sa Nevertheless, we emphatically 
apprise our readers that if they overlook this 
volume they will miss some of the freshest, most 
fervent, most truthful, most quickening, most 
comforting and helping religious discourse which 
life is likely to bring them. If all preaching were 
to be like this'how we should all wish that great 
were the company of preachers I [£. P. Dutton 
&Ca] 

To turn from Mr. Brooks to Dr. Ewer's Calk- 
olicity^ Protestantism^ and Homamsm [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons] is like passing out of the clear 
naturalness and exuberant freshness of a pure 
morning, into the close, hot, heavy air of a 
greenhouse; where an artificial temperature 
stimulates an exotic growth, and one finds it a 
little hard to breathe. Yet we doubt not that 
Dr. Ewer is as honest and sincere a man as any 
of us, and he certainly has as clear a right as any 
to his faiths and feelings. It is one of the marks 
of the breadth of the Episcopal Church that 
there is room in it for two such opposites as Mr. 
Brooks and Dr. Ewer. Dr. Ewer is a mediaeval- 



ist He worships with candles, and, for aught 
we know, encourages " confession." He believes 
Protestantism to be a failure. With Romanism, 
however, he has just as much fault to find ; and 
his cure-a)l for the ** scepticism," the " sectarian- 
ism," the various religious distractions and 
dreaminesses of the time, is what he calls 
" Catholicity." The idea is a grand one, albeit 
it is somewhat feebly and fancifully expounded 
in this volume. From many readers the author 
will barely escape the charge of being a senti- 
mentalist; and they will be tempted in impa- 
tience to ask him if he cannot see some things to 
which he seems to be blind ? 

Canon Farrar's Lenten Lectures on Saintly 
Workers belong to a different order of homiletic 
literature from either Mr. Brooks's Sermons or 
Dr. Ewer's "Conferences," but have none the 
less a character of their own, and are picturesque, 
spirited, fervent and impressive in a high degree. 
The Martyrs, the Hermits, the Monks, the Early 
Franciscans, and the Missionaries, are the five 
classes of " workers " whose lives he describes, 
and whose spirit he would make our own. His 
treatment of missionary biography is hardly 
adequate, but the other lectures cover their 
ground well ; and any one of them will be found 
finely adapted for public reading. They are 
individually and collectively striking examples of 
the adaptation of scholarly materials to popular 
uses. Canon Farrar's style is remarkably glow- 
ing [E. P. Dutton & Co.] 

By all who have been brought up on the 
Christian Bible as the " Word of God," Rev. J. 
T. Sunderiand's What is the Bible? would be set 
down as not religious but irreligious. But we 
see no reason for any quarrel with it by those 
who are willing that all religious subjects should 
be brought out into the freest and fullest light 
The book embodies a great deal of useful infor- 
mation, and sets many important truths in clear 
relations and proper proportions. Thus: the 
Bible is not a sole sacred book, but one of sev- 
eral, even as Christianity,- in its historical sease, 
is not a sole religion, but one of a class. The 
Bible does not hold an absolute place as relates 
to science and scholarship. There is a true sense 
in which, as Matthew Arnold has it, it is litera- 
ture and not dogma. There are views of it— • 
misunderstandings — which may drive men away 
from the religion it inculcates. The gold that is 
in it is to be got at by a refining process. These 
are among the points which Mr. Sunderland 
covers in his four chapters. The list of co- 
relative works which he gives in an appendix is, 
however, unfortunately meager in titles which 
would be suggested by those holding views dif- 
ferent from his own. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

No " Wisdom Series," big or little, could be 
complete without selections from those anoma- 
lous Hebrew Scriptures which, under the name 
of the Apocrypha, have in time past been in- 
cluded in the bound-up Bible of the Christians, 
but of late have been excluded therefrom by the 
canonically fastidious Bible Societies. None of 
those who insist on the " inspiration " of the Old 
and New Testaments would cover the Apocrypha 
with the same glory of origin, but few would 
dissent from the position taken in the sixth of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church, 
that they may be read for " examples of life and 
instruction in manners." Of this liberal mind is 
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"M. W. T.," the compiler of Roberts Brothers's 
" Wisdom Series," by whose clever band Selec- 
tions from the Apocrypha in general, and Tlie 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach in particular, 
have been put into two tiny volumes. A curious 
interest attaches to all these ancient writings, 
and the spiritual wholesomeness of many parts 
of them, none can gainsay. 



OHILDBEI'S BOOKS, 
t 

Heading the autumn list of holiday books 
comes a third recruit to the delightful Bodley 
procession, The Bodleys on Wheels [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.]. In no respect does it fall behind 
its comrades in interest or equipment It has 
the same excellent paper and type, the same 
attractive square shape, the same wealth of 
illustration, and a binding even more captivating, 
upon which, grounded in black and pale Japan- 
nese blue, appear fantastic wheels and zigzags in 
orange and vermillion, and the figure of Paul 
Revere galloping an outline steed amid the Mid- 
dlesex farmsteads, the design being continued 
inside the cover in pearly grays, with one single 
comet-like streak of fire aslant the page. The 
volume carries the small Bodleys and their 
parents in a carryall up and down the Massachu 
setts coast, with halts here and there to inspect 
the quaint, old seaport towns. Like its compan- 
ion-books, it gives the impression of having been 
written as an accompaniment to a series of pic- 
tures already provided, but if this be so, its 
author deserves the praise of having achieved a 
difficult task in a very perfect manner; for 
while preserving the full integrity of his family 
fiction, he contrives, with an easy flow of narra- 
tive, to weave in a mass of valuable information, 
historical fact, local tradition, and literary allu- 
sion, and to blend the whole so skillfully that no 
little reader will suspect how much he is being 
" improved " by the cunning pages which he finds 
so full of entertainment 

In Nellys Silver Mine [Roberts Rrothers], 
" H. H.," the well-known author of Bits of 
Travel^ makes her formal dilmi as a teller of 
juvenile stories, and no dibutanie could wish a 
more successful entrie^ or a heartier welcome 
than she receives. The scene of the tale is Col- 
orado. It is a simple tale, simply and clearly 
told, with nothing to give an unwholesome inter- 
est Nelly March, its heroine, is the daughter of 
a New England minister, who, for reasons inti- 
mately connected with the bronchial system, 
decides to emigrate with his wife and twin chil- 
dren to the high plains in the Ute Pass. The 
journey, the experiment of life in a ranch, their 
removal to the Wet Valley, near the mining 
town of Rosita, how Nelly found the Silver 
Mine and made friends, and how she and her 
brother Rob sold butter, eggs, and trout to the 
miners — all are told with the picturesque touch 
and graphic detail which have lent fascination to 
the author's previous papers on Colorado, a fas- 
cination which children will be as quick to feel 
as older readers have been. There is great 
sweetness and freshness in this little story, and 
the character-drawing and landscape show a 
clear-sighted discrimination which will commend 
the book to older as well as younger readers. 

It is well for our charity to have our attention 



now and then recalled to such nobler examples 
of character as the race has exhibited, and Dr. 
Eggleston and his daughter have done a good work 
l^ their History of Tecumseh [Dodd, Mead & 
Co.], the famous Shawnee chieftain of the last 
century ; a remarkable man, not among his peo- 
ple only, but among the whites of his generation. 
His brilliant courage and ability, his struggles to 
combine the Indian tribes against the advancing 
tide of white aggression, whose fatal end he 
clearly saw, his defeat in battle and early death, 
make a history full of romance. Prominent in 
his character was its humanity. One of the 
author's most striking stories is that of the 
interference of Tecumseh after the battle before 
Fort Meigs, to protect the American prisoners, 
whom the English General Proctor had aban- 
doned to be tortured or murdered in any man- 
ner which best suited his savage alh'es. 

Miss Alcott, to our thinking, is never so praise- 
worthy as when she keeps strictly to the purely 
childish standpoint which she* so well under- 
stands, and where she is so thoroughly at home. 
For this reason we are inclined to rank Under the 
Lilacs [Roberts Brothers] as her most successful 
book since the first volume of the delightful 
Little Women, The grace and simplicity of the 
story, the skillful methods by which interest is 
secured without any sacrifice to sensation, the 
clearly indicated lessons in good humor, kindli- 
ness, and mutual help, make the book an excel- 
lent one in all respects, and we trust its pretty 
lilac cover may project from many a stocking- 
top at Christmas time. 

It would seem a hopeless task, that of trying 
to invest grammatical rules with the life and 
interest of fiction, but it is a task successfully 
accomplished in Grammar-Land [Henry Holt & 
Co.] or "Grammar in Fun for the Children of 
Schoolroom Shire." Old Judge Grammar is 
represented in this story as calling together his 
viceroys, the nine parts of speech, for the pur- 
pose of settling sundry quarrels which have 
arisen with regard to the ownership of certain 
words. They appear in turn, each characterized 
in the drollest and most expressive manner. 
First comes rich and pompous Mr. Noun ; then 
poor, beggarly little Article ; and next the pert 
and litigious Pronoun; Mr. Verb, ponderous 
and patronizing like a schoolmaster ; Mr. Adverb, 
determined to have his rights and put the others 
down; and so on, down to Mr. Interjection, who 
is perpetually calling out Ha I or Ho! and get- 
ting himself conunitted for contempt of court 
The book is as clear in explanation as it is full 
of fun, and can be very safely recommended to 
some older as well as some younger readers. 

Nelson [T. Y. Crowell] is a tale of virtue 
rewarded, in which a poor boy, starting in life 
without other capital than his industry and good 
principles, rises to the position of a merchant 
prince, and the lofty privilege (stated in italics) 
of losing $\ 50,000 in the Boston fire ! Incentive, 
no doubt, has its value as a stimulus, and it is 
well to remind our boys occasionally of the 
prizes which life in a republic holds out to the 
fortunate few; at the same time the counter- 
lesson should not be omitted, that many a poor 
boy, equally industrious and well-intentioned 
with Nelson Storer, must be content to go through 
life without even attaining more than bare com- 
petence and an approving conscience, and that 



such result is by no means to be accounted fail- 
ure, even though it make a less shining figuie in 
the pages of a story-book. 

In Mildred KeUh [Dodd, Mead & Co.] and 
Prairie Days [E. P. Dutton & Ca] we have tales 
of family emigration to the West. The first is a 
semi-novelette, meant for girls almost or quite 
grown up, and mingles Christian principle, 
"beaux," housework, and fever-and-ague in 
rather a confusing manner. The other is a fresh 
and child-like little tale, and has much good 
teaching and good feeling in it 

" Edward Garrett " has collected a volume of 
stories for children in the attractive volume 
called The Magic Flower-Pot [Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin]. They are short and simple, and most 
of them are quite fresh and charming, with a 
moral that a child can appreciate ; preaching a 
little sermon in a story without cant or tedious- 
ness, making a pleasing and healthy contribution 
to the literature of the young folks for whom 
they were written. Prof. Morle/s The Chicken 
Market [Cassell, Petter & Galpin], which is a 
second edition, has no special purpose except of 
amusing, and is made up of varied matter — a 
few little poems, a few fables, which are quite 
good in their way, a few rather dull stories, and 
more very funny ones. Of course, these last- 
named are the best, because when we have non- 
sense-stories, we want them to be very absurd ; 
which opinion the author evidently had, and 
exercised his vivid imagination to make his 
transformed chickens and frogs do queer and 
laughable things, to the delight not only of little 
children, but those of larger growth. 



Lord Beaconsfield, since his ascent to the 
English political summit and his performances 
thereupon, has been a target for a good many 
arrows, some of them poisoned, and he must 
often have cried out in the words of his own 
Hebrew Scriptures ; *' The archers have sorely 
grieved me." It is not enough that Punch 
should have hunted up all its old Disraeli car- 
toons, and published them consecutively as a 
biography in caricature. A hidden sportsman 
must also take aim at the exposed Premier, 
through the columns of the Fortnightly Review^ 
and pierce him through and through. These last 
shafts, entitled The PoliticcU Adventures of Lord 
Beaconsfield^ though fired by a concealed hand, 
are skillfully aimed, and do swift and sure exe- 
cution. They show some of the best of target 
practice at long range ; and there is little of the 
" witchery of archery " about them to the bleed- 
ing victim. Charles Scribner*s Sons republish 
the matter in a small paper-covered book. 



Shakespeare's play of Hamlet is one of his 
longest, and far more has been vrritten upon it 
than upon any other of its companions. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that Mr. Rolfe's edition of it 
should be a fuller, and hence a thicker, book 
than is usual in his admirable series. He gives 
it nearly 300 pages, of which 38 go to the Intro- 
duction, 128 to the text itself, and 119 to Notes. 
The readers of the Literary World have not 
been left in ignorance of the merits of Mr. 
Rolfe's work, and we pass this volume over to 
them with congratulations upon the service they 
are receiving. [Harper & Brothers.] 
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P8EUD0HTM8. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 

In the Literary World ior Novem- 
ber, 1877, was published a list of 
Pseudonyms, nearly 300 in number. 
The following list, of upwards of 800, 
is suppementary to that, and con- 
tains no names that were in that ex- 
cept a very few which were there 
inaccurately or imperfectly given. 



Angusto Pereira Soro- 

menho. 
E. About 
Oliver Goldsmith. 



Abdallah, 

Abhuber, 
A Citixen o£ 
the World, 
Acorn, James Oakes. 

A Country Parson, Rev. A. K. H. Boyd. 
Actaea, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 

Agassis. 
Adam Hombrook, Thomas Cooper. 
Adirondack, L. E. Chittenden. 

A. D. S., Edmond de Manne. 

Ag^te, Whitelaw Reid. 

A Girl of the Period, Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
AglHus, Henry Timrod. 

A Glow-worm, John Lorraine Bald- 

win. 
A Graduate of Ox- John Roaldn. 

ford, 
Agricola, ' 

Aguecheek, Charles BuUard Fair- 

banks. 
Ah Chin Le, ' 

A Journeyman Prin- Charles Manby Smith. 

ter, 
A Landscape Painter, Charles Lanman. 
Alberic de George, Mme. Louise Belly. 
Aldbiades, Alfred Tennyson. 

Alfred, Sam'l Kidd. 

Alfred Marchand, Kaufman. 

Sam. L. Knapp. 
Mrs. Alice B. Haven. 

[Mn. Neal.] 
do. do. do. 
Mrs. Godfrey Clerk. 
James G. Wilson. 
Mrs. J. H. Johnson. [?] 
A Looker-on from Charles Brandon Boyn- 

America, ton. 

A Member of the William L. Robinson. 
Howard Associa- 
tion of New Or- 
leans, 
Americus, Dr. Francis Lieber. 

Amicus, Sir Thos. Fairbum. 

A Mudcm Greek, R. Mudie. 
An Amateur Casual, James Greenwood. 
An American Farm- Frederic Law Olmsted. 



All Bey, 

Alice Gordon Lee, 

Alice Haven, 
Alice M. Frere, 
Allan Grant, 
Alma Calder, 



er. 



do. do. 



An American 

Abroad, 
Anastasius GrOn, 
A Native- of Vir- 
ginia, 
Andreas Memor, 
An Englishwoman, 



A New-Yorker, 



J. Hector St. 
Crftvecoeur. 
Giri Adeline Trafton. 



John 



Count Auersperg. 

Moncure Daniel Con- 
way. 

The Due de Gramont. 

Madame Frances 

[Wright] d* Arus- 
mont 

Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man. 



Harriet Martineau. 
Mme. A. de Barrera. 



Miss Annie M. Chester. 



An Invalid, 
Anita George, 
Anna Argyle, 
Annie MjTtle, 

Annie Silvernail, 

A Northern Man, Chas. J. Ingersoll. 

An Oxford Graduate, 

Anthony Grumbler, David Hoffman. 

A Pariah, 

A Parsee Merchant, G. [J. S.?] Moore. 
Apostle of Peace, Noah Worcester. 



Archie Fell, Miss M. J. Capron. 

A Retired Guardian, Wm. Bradley. 
Arid, Stephen R. Fiske. 

Aristides, F. W. Blagdon. 

Arthur Austin, John Wilson. 

Arthur Locker, J. H. Forbes. 

Arthur Sketchley, George Rose. 
A Samaritan, William L. Robinson. 

Asa Trenchard, Henry Watterson. 

Ascott R. Hope, Robert Hope Moncrieff. 
A Sentimental Idler, Harry Harewood 

Leech. 
A. S. H., Prof. A. S. Hardy. 

Ashford Owen, Annie Ogle. 

Ashley Allen Royoe, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
A Southern L>ady, Mrs. Cath«ine Ann 

[Ware] Wariield. 
Astraea, Mrs. Aphra Behn. 

A Travelling Bach- James Fenimore Coop- 

eDor, er. 

A. Trogaan, Prince de Joinville. 

Attber Foreatier, Miss A. Aubertina 

\Voodward. 
Mrs. Augusta J. Evans 

Wilson. 
Mrs. Caroline L. 

Smith. 
Chariotte Mary Yonge. 
Mrs. Fanny Barrows. 
Mrs. Frances Dana 

[Barker] Gage. 
Harriet N. W. Baker. 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
Maria J. Mackintosh. 
Mrs. Valentine. 
Miss Mary A. Lath- 
bury. 



Augusta Evans, 

Aunt Carrie, 

Aunt Chariotte, 
Annt Fanny, 



i« 



<c 



Aunt Hattie, 
Aunt Judy, 
Aunt Kitty, 
Aunt Louisa, 
Aunt Mary, 



Aunty Hamilton, ' 

Automathes, ' 

A Veteran Observer, E. D. Mansfidd. 
A Walking Gentle- T. Gnttan. 

roan, 
A Whimsical Man, F. Townsend. 
A Wonderful Quiz, James Russell Lowdl. 
A Yankee, R. G. White. 

Azamat Batuk, Nicolas Leon Thi^blin. 



Babington White, 

Balloonist, 
B. A. M., 

Barnacle, 
Barnwell, 
Barrister, 
Barry Gray, 
Belle Boyd, 
Belle Brittan, 
Bdle Otis, 
Benedict Cruiser, 
Ben Trovato, 
Berkdey Men, 

Berliner, 

Berriedale, 

Bessie Beach, 

Bibliophile, 

Bill Arp, 

Blaise Bonnin, 

Blank Etcetera, Sr., 

Blythe White, Jr., 

B. M., 

Bob Jingle, Esq., 

Bolton Rowe, 

Boscawen, 

Boston Bard, 

Bos, 

Boz, 

Brenda, 

Brick Poraeroy, 

Brother Peregrine, 

Burleigh, 

Buruham Rigby, 



Mn. Mary Elizabeth 
[Braddon] Maxwell. 

Alfred Ford. 

Brother Azarias Mul- 
lany. 

A. C. Barnes. 

R. B. Roosevelt 

Sir Jas. F. Stephen. 

R. B. Coffin. 

Mra. J. S. Hammond. 

Hiram Fuller. 

C. H. Woods. 

G. A. Sala. 



Edwin Williams and 
C. Edwards Lester. 

Rev. Dr. J. P. Thomp- 
son. 

Geo. S. Wilcox. 

Mrs. Lincoln. 

S. Austin Allibone. 

Charles H. Smith. 

Mme. Dudevant, 

R. C. Winthrop. 

Solon Robinson. 

Barbara Miller. 

? 

Clement Scott. 
Saville.] 

Nathaniel Greene. 

Robert S. Coffin. 

Charles Dickens. 

M. J. Sweeny. 



[See 



Mark M. Pomeroy. 
Octavion Blewitt. 
^ev. Matthew Hale 
Smith. 



Burlington Hawk- Robert J. Burdette. 
eye-man, 

Cadenus, Jonathan Swift. 

Caliban, Robt. Buchanan. 

Caller Herrin', Caroline Symington. 

Camille Lebrun, Pauline Guyot. 

Campbell Wheaton, Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 



Cannibal Jack, 

Canon, 

Cantell A. Bigly, 

Carl, 

Carl Benson, 

Cari Qinton, 

Carleton, 

Carlfried, 

Caroline Fry, 

Caroline Graviire, 

Caroline Howard, 

Carrie Carlton, 

Cams Sterne, 

Cavendish, 

Cavendish, 

\i«. £. A., 

Cedl, 

Cedl Davenant, 



Charies Beach. 
H. W. PuUen. 
George W. Peck. 
Rev. C. H. Williams. 
Charles Astor Bristed. 



Chas. Carleton Coffin. 

Charles F. Wingate. 

Mn. C. F. Wilson. 

Mad. Louise Ruelens. 

Mn. C. H. G. Glover. 

Mn. M. E. Chamber- 
lain. 

Dr. Krausa. 

Henry Jones. 

W. Johnson Neale. 

Qementine Edith Ai- 
ken. 

Mn. S. J. Battey. 

Rev. D. Coleridge. 
Cedric Oldacre of Rev. John Wood War- 

Saxe Normandy, ter. 
Chalk Leve, Mra. Charlotte M. 

Smith. 
Champ, J. Wells Champney. 

Champagne CltarHe, Charles Thorpe. 
Chandos Fulton, — — 
Charles Martel, Thomas Delf. 
Charles Quiet, Charles H. Noyes. 

Charles Sherry, John O. Sargent. 

Charles Summerfidd, A. W. Arrington. 
Chor-Episoopus, Rev. Jno. Waugh. 
ChristabelGoUsmith, Fannie N. Smith. 
Christian Reid, Frances C. Fiiicher. 

Christine McKenzie, Miss Annie Duffel. 
Christine Muller, Mme. £. C. W. van 

Walr^e. 
Christopher Crayon, J. Ewing Ritchie. 
Christopher North, John Wilson. 
Clara Moreton, Mn. Clara J. Moore. 

Clara Vance, Mra. Mary A. Denison. 

Qaude Vignon, Noemie Constant. 
Clericus, Rev. J. H. Pettingill. 

Clinton Montagne, Miss H. Maria George. 
Clio, Joseph Addison. 

C. M. C Mn. Chas. M. Clark. 

Col. Frederic Ing- Rev. E. E. Hale. 

ham, 
Colley Cibber, James Rees. 

Conrad von Bolan- ■ 

den, 
Cordelia Havens,* Josephine Walcott. 
Cornelius Littlepage, Jas. Fenimore Cooper. 



Countess d'Orr, 
Cousin Alice, 
Cousin Cicely, 
Cousin Kate, 
Cousin Viiginia, 
Craven, 



Mme. Cousin. 
Eliza Tabor. 



Catherine D. Bell. 
Virginia W. Johnson. 

Capt. Carleton. 

Crito Cantabrigien. Thomas Turton. 



Croaker & Co., 

\^m O* X^* f 

C. Sealsfield, 
Curcer Bell, 

Cuthbert Hope, 
Cypress Jr., 

Daisy Eyebright, 
Daisy Howard, 
Danbury News Man, 
Daniel Stem, 
Darby John, 

D. C. L., 
Dedus, 

Dennis Jasper Mur- 

phy» 
Dick Tinto, 



Drake and Halleck. 
Chas. S. Calverley. 
C. Postl. 

Chariotte Bronte Nich- 
olls. 



Wm. Post Hawes. 



Myra Daisy McCram. 
J. M. Bailey. 
Comtesse d* Agoult. 
J. £. Garretson. 
Beresford Hope. 
Sam. Jackson Gardner. 
Rev. Robt. Chas. Mat- 

urin. 
F. B. Goodrich. 



Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, 

Dinks, 

Dixon, 

Dod Grile, 

Doggrel Drydog, 

Donald Campbell, 

Don Manuel A. 
Espridla, 

Don T. B. Leevitt, 

Dorothy Doe, 

Dorothy Dudley, 



Dr. Leo, 
Dr. Syntax, 
Dunn Browne, 
D. W. B., 



Washington Irving. 



E. Berger, 



Sidney Andrews. 
M. H. Bierce. 
Chas. Clark. 
Stephen C. Carpenter. 
Robt Southey. 

James Mudie Spence. 

Mn. Galusha Ander 
son. 

Mi^ Mary W. Greeley. 
[Mrs. W. H. Good- 
ridge.] 

Dr. Leo de Colange. 

Wm. Combe. 

Rev. Samuel Fiske. 

D. W. Bartlett 



S. 



Miss Elizabeth 
Sheppard. 

Anna Drinker. 

Miss Sarah H. Palfrey. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson. 
Eldred Gnyacm, Robert Hare.[?] 
Esq., 

Charles Lamb. 

Ed. Underbill. 

William Dawes. 

Melville D. Landon. 

Baronne Decares. 
Elizabeth Wetherell, Miss Susan Warner. 
El. Mukattem, 



Edith May, 
E. Foxton, 
Egypter, 



Elia, 
EH Fant, 
Elijer Goff, 
Eli Perkins, 
Elisa de Mirbd, 



Ellis Gray, 
Elpis Melena, 

Elser Hay, 

Emily Hermann, 
Emma Carra, 



Mn. Louise T. Cragin. 

Marie Esp^rance von 
Schwartz. 

Fanny Anderson. 

E. £. MUlaid. 

Catharine Luders. 

Mn. Avis S. Spencer. 
English Opium- Thos. DeQuincey. 

Eater, 
Ennis Graham, Mrs. Molesworth. 

Enotrio Romano, Giosu^ Carducci. 
Ephraim Hardcastle, W. H. Pyne. 
Ephraim Holding, Geo. Mogridge. 
Epistolographos, Gouveneur Carr. 
Ernest Helfenstein, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 

Smith. 

Emilie Bttntenbiiider. 

H. Qay Lukens. 

Matthew G. [F.?] 
Whittier. 

Rev, Dr. E. D. G. 
Prime. 

E. W. Johns.[?] 

Tryon Edwards. 
E. von Rotlienfels, Mme. von Ingenleben. 
£. Werner, Emilie BOntenbinder. 



Ernst Werner, 
Erratic Enrique* 
Ethan Spike, 

Eusebius, 

Evan ap Cod, 
Everard Berkley, 



Fadette, 
Faith White, 
Fanchon, 
Fan-Fan, 
Fanny Forester, 

Fanny Hunter, 

Fanny M. Barton, 

Father Brighthopes, 

Fay, 

Felix Somen, 

Fern, 

Feraand Michel, 

F. G. Trafforil, 

Figaro, 

Finbec, 

Fleeta, 

Florence Fane, 

Florence Marryat, 

Frauds Derrick, 

Frands Fogie, Sen., 

Esq., 
Francis Forrester, * 



Mra. M. C. L. Rodney. 
M. H. Whiting.!?] 
Mn. Laura Sanford. 
Mra. F. Burge Smith. 
Mn. Adoniram Jud- 
son. 



Mrs M. F. Butts. 
J. T. Trowbridse. 
Mn. Snead. 
Julius Chambers. 
Frank E. Hamilton. 
Antony R^al. 
Mra. J. H. Riddell. 
Henry Clapp. 
Blanchard Jerrold. 
Kate W. Hamilton. 
Mn. F. F. Victor. 
Mn. Ross Church. 
Mn. Notley. 
George Payson. 

Daniel Wise, D. D. 



[To be coMitMued luxt wumik,} 
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Round About France. By E. C. Grenville Muft 
ray. [Macmillan & Co.] 

But for Mr. Murray's name you might 
think from this title that Mr. Hamer- 
ton had been off on more of his rambles 
through sunny France, hunting up old 
chateaux, wandering along sequestered 
rivers, peering into odd little villages, and 
taking a general inventory of the pictur- 
esque. But Mr. Murray is a Paris letter- 
writer to the London Daily News, and the 
forty-six of his recent letters, here made up 
into a volume, do not relate to France geo- 
graphical, topographical, or domestic at all; 
hardly to France social ; but almost solely, 
both in their purpose and their structure, to 
France political. France disapproves of the 
book. It is not exactly pleasant when your 
house and grounds have been a little out of 
order, for a clever photographer to come in 
with his camera, multiply his views from 
every point till he has got the whole interior 
of your estate upon glass, and then depart to 
peddle the resulting pictures by the score. 
The public will like it, though, if the estate 
is worth the trouble of inspection, as the 
French estate is, and the public will thank 
Mr. Murray for his book as fast as they 
read it. It is a series of fresh, graphic, 
spirited, picturesque, off-hand sketches of 
the most salient features of the civic France 
of the day. A few of the letters or chap- 
ters — as, e. g., " Recollections of M. Thiers," 
" The Anniversary of the Commune," 
" Presidential Progresses," " Constitutional 
Government in France," have an historical 
trend. Others, like '* Sittings in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies," "French Procedure," 
" The French Soldier," " A Senatorial Elec- 
tion,?' are descriptive. "French Orators" 
and " The King of the Journalists " [M. de 
Girardin] are in a critico-biographical vein. 
And " The French Clergy," " The French 
Press," "The Customs of the Duello," 
" French Convicts," and " The Expenses of 
a French Officer" touch closely on the 
broader domain of simple national life sur- 
rounding the political core. Such a chapter 
as that on "The Literature of Election 
Time " is full of interesting information of 
an odd sort. Take these sentences from a 
paragraph on the part played by music in 
French political crises : 

" Marshal MacMahon himself does not come 
out brightly in the latest street ballads. Until 
the 1 6th of May he was the hero of a drum and 
trumpet paean, entitled *Les Cuirassiers de 
Rei.schoffen/ and which describes the heavy 
cavalry of France falling * sous la mitraille . . . 
de ceux qui tremblaient devant eux.^ History will 
have to note that during the summer of 1S77 a 
new rendering of this war-song was devised, in 
which the gallant Marshal is described as leading 
a squadron of quadrupeds, as docile as the 
horse, but less distinguished, at full charge into 
a quagmire." 

In the above extract we have hit, very 



likely, upon one of the identical passages 
which have made the French police regard 
this book as a wicked one. 

Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld. Translated 
from the French. [Houghton, Osgood & Co.J 

A biography of one of the most devout 
women that France or any other country 
has ever known. Bom to high position, and 
early married into an illustrious family ; so 
remarkable for her beauty that she was the 
object of universal admiration; yet she 
considered all her social and personal ad- 
vantages as of no account in her absorbing 
desire to live a holy life. This occupied her 
thoughts in her childhood, and was her 
ruling purpose through the many changes of 
her more than fourscore years. But, unlike 
most Roman Catholics who have attained to 
such saintliness, she was no recluse. Her 
pious exercises and meditations did not 
prevent her from taking an active part in 
the world, where her influence continually 
widened till she became a great power for 
good in her time. Her patience and fidelity 
and sweetness won over the most skeptical 
of her associates to believe in her faith, for, 
as one said to her, everything in her life 
preached to them. She had an exceptional 
experience in testing the worth of religion, 
for she passed through the French Revolu- 
tion, and said she had seen all human sup- 
ports crumble away. Her character was so 
pure and noble that no one would wish " to 
look for the weak side " of it She was the 
founder of the Society of Nazareth, a histo- 
ry of which, told in the life of its first 
Superior, Mother RoUat, is to appear in a 
separate work, "a sort of continuation and 
supplement of this." 

The Waverley Dictionary* By May Rogers. [S. 
C. Griggs & Co.] 

The intent of this volume is excellent. 
It is to give a descriptive list, alphabetically 
arranged, of the characters in each of Scott's 
"Waverley Novels," these several lists 
being printed consecutively in the order of 
the publication of the novels, each complete 
by itself. Thus we have first the characters 
in WaverUy, then those of Guy Mannering, 
next those of The Antiquary, and so on to 
The Fair Maid of Perth and the minor 
tales. We present a sample paragraph from 
Guy Mannering: 

'* Dinmont, Dandle. A Scotch store-farmer. 

" A tall, stottt, couQtry-looking man, in a lai^ jockey- 
coat. Ch. xxii. 

" He is considered an admirable rural portrait. 
He was fond of field sports, and was brave, 
belligerent and kind hearted. He was a devoted 
friend to Henry Bertram, and was blessed with 
happy domestic relations, an athletic form and 
rugged constitution. He took especial pride in 
raismg a celebrated breed of terriers, called the 
Mustard and Peppers. 

" Chs. xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxxvi, xxxvii, 
xxxviii, xxxix, xl, xlviii, 1, liii, liv, Iv, Iviii." 

Excellent as is the idea, we think it would 
have been a better plan to have made one list I 



consecutively alphabetical throughout for all 
the novels ; though it is true that the alpha- 
betical index at the close serves this pur- 
pose in a measure. Such an arrangement 
would have obviated the need of that index, 
and so of frequent double consultation. 
We notice further some defects in details. 
In the index such a name as Dominie Samp- 
son should be entered under Dominie as well 
as under Sampsoti, since a " noted name of 
fiction," like a " pseudonym," is a unit. By 
" Chronological Order of the Waverley Nov- 
els," which is the title of one of the prefa- 
tory tables, the compiler means the historical 
sequence of the novels, or the chronological 
order of their subjects. The chronological 
order of the novels is another thing, and that 
is given in the succeeding list of " The Wa- 
verley Novels in the Order of Publication." 
The Abbot is printed Abbott in the Con- 
tents. Barring these faults, the work is a 
really useful addition to library apparatus. 
The synopsis of each novel, following upon 
the character list, is a feature of special 
value. The compiler has very creditably 
performed a very commendable labor, and 
her book, as it is, is indispensable to all 
readers of Scott and all lovers of fiction. 

Villages and Village Life. By Nathaniel H. 
Egleston. [Harper & BrotHers.] 

This book is not an architect's book, nor a 
civil engineer's, nor a landscape gardener's, 
nor a pure theorist's in the domain of aes- 
thetics ; but, adopting the sound and salu- 
tary principles of architecture, of civil engi- 
neering, of landscape gardening, and of 
aesthetics, it aims at the construction and 
exposition of what may be termed the science 
of village life. The author holds that the 
love of the country and of country life is a 
natural instinct, and the accumulation of 
population in cities is abnormal and unneces- 
sary. If the country be dull to many peo- 
ple it ought not to be so to any, he reasons ; 
and its character and reputation in this re 
spect can be improved, until its effective 
competition with cities is established, and 
the prOper balance between the rural and the 
urban currents restored. To point out in 
detail the means to this end is Mr. Egles- 
ton's object. He writes out of a long and 
attentive study of the theme, in a hearty 
and joyous sympathy for the reform he 
seeks, and with some practical achievements 
before him both as an example of and a wit- 
ness to the truth. The Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion of Stockbridge, Mass., whose fame has 
gone out into the land, is the model after 
which his counsels are shaped. He would 
have the residents of a village associate 
themselves to regulate and beautify their 
common abode in those matters of which the 
public administration takes no co<^nizance. 
He would enlist the tasteful and refining in- 
fluence of woman. Beyond this point his 
views become still more explicit and prac- 
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tical. Trees and tree-planting; the place 
and care of vines and creepers, plants and 
flowers ; the situation and style of the coun- 
try dwelling; fences, hedges, lawns, and 
roads ; sanitary conditions ; care of the sick 
and duty to the dead ; the school-house, the 
cemetery, the church, and the library; all 
are subjected to discussion in a most en- 
lightened and cultured spirit We give this 
book the warmest welcome, and wish it the 
largest possible circulation, as a messenger 
of those truths which wherever applied will 
help to convert houses into homes and every 
community into an earthly paradise. Here is 
the gospel of a wholesome and happy com- 
munism : let it have free course and be glo- 
rified! 

Plays for Prrvaie Acting. [Henry Holt & Co.] 

The chief difficulty of all amateur theat- 
rical companies is to find plays suitable for 
acting, plays at once light, graceful, amusing, 
not too complicated in movements and ap- 
pointments, and correct in tone. What a 
difficulty it is may only be estimated by those 
who have tried the experiment, and have 
read perhaps a hundred or two English com- 
edies, without finding one which includes 
these essentials ; not one in which the humor 
does not degenerate into broad farce or the 
pathos weaken into bathos. This little 
volume of translated plays, prepared by the 
Bellevue Dramatic Club, of Newport, R. I., 
would seem therefore to be a useful and 
timely work, and to exactly meet the diffi- 
culty alluded to. It contains twenty-two 
short <* Pieces " of the kind in which the 
French theatrical writers are so specially 
happy — brief, sparkling, easy, little depend- 
ent on scenic effects, and trusting for their 
charm to delicate shades of meaning and 
expression and the talent of the actors con- 
cerned. Several of these morceaux are 
monologues, requiring but one visible per- 
former, with a shadowy second suggested 
beneath the window or on the other side a 
door. Of these a noteworthy example is 
the Qne called ''By the Cradle," where a 
young wife, an unseen baby in a berceaunette 
and a husband who sings out of sight, com- 
pose the dramatis persona. Another is the 
quaint fragment, entitled "The Door is 
Locked." In a third, "The Eve of the 
Wedding," a young girl about to become a 
bride is the sole actor. Of plays requiring 
two or more performers, "The Registered 
Letter," " Sophronisba . . . oh ! " " The Soup 
Tureen," and " The Unlucky Star " are lively 
burlesques ; " Lila " is a graceful and enter- 
taining comedietta; and "The Old Home- 
stead," which is perhaps the most exquisite 
play in the book, is full of grace and pathos. 
There is a noticeable difference in the merit 
of the translations, which are evidently by 
different hands, but all are fairly successful, 
and the volume may be commended for use \ 



to the daily widening circle of those who 
are interested in dramatic amusements. 



, George Parsons Lathrop. Mr. Lathrop 
was born August 25, 185 1, near Honolulu, Oahu, 
Sandwich Islands. He has resided successively 
there, and in San Francisco, New York, Lincoln, 
Mass., and Cambridge, the latter city being his 
present place of abode; and he has visited Eu- 
rope three times, where he has traveled extensive- 
ly, sojourning both in London and on the Conti 
nent For three years he was engaged in study 
in Dresden, and he was for some time a member 
of the Law School of Columbia College, New 
York. Mr. Lathrop's native literary tastes were 
awakened at the early age of seven, when for 
the first time he witnessed a dramatic performance 
in New York. He began at once to read Shake- 
speare with assiduity, and soon essayed the 
composition of a play with his own hand, the 
chief features of which were a long list of char- 
acters who did not appear in the scene, and its 
close adherence to the limited experience of 
boyhood. In his fifteenth year he edited and 
published a small grammar-school paper, in 
which some of his first poetical work appeared. 
He does not seem, however, to have been in any 
sense a ** bookish boy," but to have been fond of 
out-door exercise and play, and of the instructive 
society of men and women. Mr. Lathrop*s 
serious literary work dates from i^i, when, 
being in London, he wrote on art topics for the 
New York ItuUpendent; since which time he 
has been a more or less regular contributor of 
poems, essays, sketches, critical reviews, and 
other matter, to the Atlantic Monthly^ Scrib- 
ntf^s, Appleton^s Journal^ Lippineotts^ Harper^s^ 
the Overland^ St, Nicholas^ and the Aldine^ the 
Nation^ the Independent^ and the Christian Union, 
From April, 1875, to September, 1877, he was 
assistant editor of the Atlantic^ and he has been 
an occasional correspondent of the New York 
Tribune and Evening Posty the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean^ and the London Academy. With Septem- 
ber last he assumed the editorship of the Boston 
Courier, Mr. Lathrop is the author of Rose and 
Roof' Tree (1875), * volume of poems ; A Study 
of Hawthorne (1876) ; 2xA Somebody Else (1878), 
the novelette in dramatic form now fresh in the 
minds of many of our readers. We are probably 
correct in saying that he is also the author of one 
of the **No Name Series " of novels — one pub- 
lished in the summer of 1876; as well as the 
editor of the forthcoming volume of anonymous 
poetry in the same series ; and it is understood 
that he is at present engaged in maturing a work 
of fiction of larger proportions and more earnest 
character than any he has yet undertaken. 



HOTES AND QUEBIES. 

103. Tenn3r8on*8 Dream of Fair Women. 
(See N. & Q. 100.) The reference in the lines : 

" Who clasped in her la«t trance 
Her murdered fatner's head," 

is to Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, who, as the story goes, kept her father's 
skill case in her chamber, and died or was 



buried with it in her hands. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, a careful critic of traditional points like 
this, accepts the story as true. The reference in 
the line: 

*' her, who knew that Love can rasquish Death," 
is to Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I of Eng- 
land, who, according to the legend, when her 
royal husband had been wounded by a poisoned 
arrow, sucked the poison from the wound. See 
Strickland's Queens of England [Bell & Daldy], 
h p. 293 ; Knight's England^ I, p. j8i. 

104. Milkanwatha. (SeeN. &Q. 73.) This 
parody on Longfellow's ** Hiawatha" was writ- 
ten by Prof. George A. Strong, now of Kenyon 

College, Ohio. 

■ ■ • 

IEW8 AVD HOTES. 



— A discovery has recently been made in 
Germany, which may prove of considerable im- 
portance in adding to the original materials for 
the history of our Revolutionary War. It is the 
manuscript diary of one of the Hessian ofiicers 
who served in the British army in this country 
from 1776 to 178a From the extracts, published 
in a German military journal, it would appear to 
give a very full account of all the daily incidents 
of camp life, the rumors and news received from 
day to day, but especially of the expeditions and 
engagements in which the writer, apparently a 
Capt F. von der Malsburg, took part It is to be 
hoped that the manuscript will find its way to 
this country, and be published by one of our 
historical societies. 

— ^That very entertaining book, A RebePs Recol- 
lections — the ** rebel" being none other than 
Mr. George Cary Eggleston, now reconstructed 
into the literary editor of the patriotic New York 
Evening Post — has reached a second edition, 
bearing the imprint of G. P. Putnam's Sons. It 
is a contribution of distinct value to the inside 
history of the late Civil War in the United 
States from the secessionist's point of view. 
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l«mo. Paper, 60 cents ; doth, 76 cents. 

" Remorse." which appeared recently in the Bevue df* 
Deux Movde*^ is a novel of great power. The author, who 
writes under the name of " In. Bentson," isMadsme Blanc. 
'* a woman," says a writer In lAppinroU** Mugaiime, **ot 
great mieUlgence and tbe highest enaracter." 

V. 

A History of the Growth of the 
Steam-Engine. 

By BoBBRT H. Thurston, A. M.. C. E., Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering in tlie Stevens Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Hnbokeu, N. J. With 163 IllustrHtlons, InclutUng 16 
Portraits. 1 vol., 12mo, price, $2UW. 
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A Series of Simple. Entertainii g. and Inexpensive Experi> 
ments in the Phem-meBa of Hound, for the Use of Stu- 
dents of Every Age. By Alfbkd Maushali. Mayeb, 
Professor of Physics in the Stevens Institute of Technolo- 
gy. Uniform with " Light," first volume of the series. 
12mo, cloth. Fully illustrated. Price, $l.iO. 

VII. 

Lessons in Coolcery. 

Hand-book of the National Training School for Cookery, 
South Kennington, London. To which Is added an Essay 
on " I he Principles of VUi in Health and Disease," by 
Thomas K. Chahbbks. M. I). Edited by Elixa A. Yoi- 
1IAK8. In one vol., i2mo, SH2 pages. Cloth, price, $lJiO. 

VIII. 

John-a-Dreams. 

A TALE. *• Like J< hn-a I>resms, unpregnantof my cause." 
—Hamlet. Forming No. IS qf " Appleton** New llandy' 
Volume Series.** Price. 90 cents. 

"The author of ' John-a-Dresms'has condensed Into one 
voluniH a pretty love-tory, ii.U'n(|)enie4l wlih us nutuv ap- 
preclalive pketclH'S of charat'tfr as iiiljrlii have lurnlnlifd 
rorili Meveml uuvels of the oi ihudux lengih."— /^i«/om Alh- 
etiseum. 
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ST. NICHOLAS, 

Scribner's Illustrated IWagazine 

FOB GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Good Things for 1878-0. 

The arranficements for literary and art coDtrU 
but1on8 for the new volume of St. Nicholas— the 
sixth— are complete. Mr. Frauk B. Stock tou*s 
new serial story for boys, 

«A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP" 

Will ran through tbe twelve monthly ^rts — 
be^nnins: with the nnmber for November, IOT8, 
and will be illiistratHd by James E. Kelly. For 
the girls, a oontiuued tale. 

«<HALF A IK>ZBN HOUSEKBEPERS," 

By Katherine D. Smith, with. ill iistmtlonji by 
Frederick Dielnian, begins in the same number; 
and a fre^h serUI by Susan (/oolidge, entitled 
** Eyebright," with plenty of pictures, will be com- 
menced early in the vol time, '^here will al«o be 
a continued fairy-tale called 

«RUMPTY DUDGE'PS TOWER," 

Written by Julian Hawthorne, and illustrated by 
Alfred irred»»ricks. About the other familiar 
features of St. Nicholas, the editor preservefi a 
good-humored silence, content, perhaps, to let her 
five volumes already isstied, prophesy con«erni tig 
the sixth, in respect to short st-orie:*, picturi«i, 
poems, humor, instructive sk«'tcheii. and the lure 
and lore of •• Jack-io-the-Pulpit," the '^Very 
Little Folks " department, the " Kiddle-box," etc. 

THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

Attention is especially invited to the November 
number, which in many renpects appniache}< nearer 
to our ideal than any numl>er we have issued It 
contains 72 pages, and its illustrations throughout 
are line and varied. It begins two sp endid si'Hals. 
Its shorter papers represent a wide range of sub- 
ject— History, Travel, Fun. Poetry. Adventure, 
Science, Natural History, Home life. Sport, and 
lively narrative — the whole crowned by an appro- 
priatH Thanksgiving story. 

Throughout are seen evidences and fruit of the 
editor's recent travel across the continent, and 
Mrs. Dodge's inimitable touches everywhere show 
the heartiness and Keal with which she resumes 
active editorial management. One long article 
and two poems in this number bear her slgnatune, 
and in the Ijftter Box she talks plMumntly with 
the young folks about her dt'lightfnl iourney to 
California. There is a tine portrait of Frank H. 
Stockton, arcompanied by a sketch of hi-t life. 
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SESSEANT'S HEW GREEOE * 

THIS book marches in the procession 
with Schuyler's Turkestan, Wallace's 
Russia, and Baker's Turkey, but under the 
uniform which it may be said to wear in com- 
mon with those commanding works is to be 
detected, we think, at least one fundamental 
difiFerence in character. We see no evidence 
anywhere of the author having written from 
that interior of the subject to which access 
comes by personal residence in the country 
and immediate familiarity with its various 
aspects as described. So far as the work is 
a description it has the appearance of being 
a compilation from existing documents, not 
the result of original investigation itself ; 
and for aught we see might have been 
written in the British Museum. This con- 
jecture does not lessen the interest of the 
work, and p>erhaps not its substantial value, 
while it does place a limit upon its authority. 
The descriptive part, however, is only one 
half. The other half is history, covering 
the last hundred years, to which period Mr. 
Sergeant confines the state of the present 
Greek question. The descriptive chapters, 
nine in number, relate to the general char- 
acter and resources of the country, the in- 
telligence and genius of the people, their 
literature and lore, the constitution and gov- 
ernment, the financial system, public order 
and justice, trade, commerce, and agricult- 
ure, and public works. The ten chapters of 
history open to view the deep conflict be- 
tween Panslavism and Panhellenism, the 
struggle of the Greek national spirit against 
Turkish repression, the wars of independence 
with their Byronic episode, the establish- 
ment of the kingdom, and its more recent 
fortunes up to the very recent war. Mr. 
Sergeant does not disguise for an instant his 
sympathy for Greece, his antipathy to Tur- 
key, and his condemnation of the course 

^ New Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. Caaaell, Pelter & 
Galuin. 



pursued by England. His purpose is dis- 
tinctly political, and his treatment of the 
subject almost journalistic in its freshness. 
Lists of State Papers bearing on Greek 
independence, and of authorities consulted, 
an index, and two large and well-drawn 
maps with chronological suggestions in 
color, add much to the serviceableness of 
the book, and the statistical information 
scattered through its pages is of undeniable 
value. It is not the best book that might 
have been written upon Greece, but it is by 
no means without merit, and in the absence 
of anything superior is worthy of wide 
attention. It is obviously the fruit of care- 
ful study, and will be of great assistance to 
any reader who wishes to go to the bottom 
of this part of the present Eastern question. 



MATTHEW ARHOLD'S FOEHS * 

T17E doubt not that many intelligent 
' ^ readers regard Mr. Matthew Arnold 
as an artist in verse rather than a poet The 
style and quality of his prose predispose the 
mind to such a view, and a slight acquaint- 
ance with his metrical efforts confirms the 
impression. The critical and metaphysical 
cast of his thought, the classic elegance in 
form which his taste demands, and a certain 
coldness and distance in the tone of much 
of his verse, seem the result of art instead 
of native genius. Yet for all this, Mr. Ar- 
nold is a genuine poet, and if, to a greater 
degree than is usually the case, he must 
create the taste which he gratifies, his care- 
ful readers find in his pages a source of deep 
and lasting delight In him Landor's fine- 
ness of intellectual perception is combined 
with the spiritual sensitiveness of Clough ; 
while through all his verse there runs a vein 
of pleasant and thoughtful melancholy. 

One fine stanza from ** Dover Beach " may 
serve as an illustration — we might almost 
say an epitome — of Mr. Arnold's views, not 
only of religious belief, but of art, philoso- 
phy, and life as well. It blends in a single 
strain the three elements which run through 
all his thought, a regret for the unreturning 
past, a deep unrest in the present, and an al- 
most hopeless turning toward the future. 

"The sea of faith 
Was onc^ too, at the fall, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And nakM shingles of the world." 

Mr. Arnold's sonnets are the least satis- 
factory of all his poems. There is a stiff- 
ness and angularity about the best of them, 
equally unlike the majesty of Milton and 
the grace of Petrarch. His chief dramatic 
effort, '* Empedocles on Etna," has not been 

* Poems. By Matthew Arnold. New and Complete 
Edition. Macmillan & Co. 

Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. Franklin Square 
Library. Harper & Brothers. 



published among his poems of late, but is 
reprinted from an early volume. The sev- 
eral lyrics gathered under the titles "Switz- 
erland " and " Faded Leaves," rank among 
his best and best-known pieces. Of the 
Elegiac verses, "Thyrsis," in memory of 
Arthur Hugh Clough, is worthy of a place 
beside Spenser's " Astrophel " and Shelley's 
" Adonais," while the " Scholar-Gipsy " and 
the " Memorial Verses " upon Wordsworth's 
death are also full of tenderness and beauty. 
But it is in his narrative verse that Mr. 
Arnold excels, and here is seen the result of 
his life-long study of Homer. Indeed, in 
** Balder Dead " and " Sohrab and Rustum," 
his most noteworthy poems of this kind, he 
has poured for us 

** Homeric juice, if brimmed in Odin's horn.*' 

The vigor of his thought and the simple 
force of his words are both reminders of 
the Greek Epic. The very comparisons are 
Homeric. The following from ^Balder 
Dead " is an excellent illustration : 

" As sea-faring men who long have wrought 
In the great deep for gain, at last come nnme, 
And toward evening see the headlands rise 
Of their dear country, and can plain descry 
A fire of withered furze which bo^ have fit 
Upon the clifiFs, or smoke of burning weeds 
Out of a tilled field inland : — then Uie wind 
Catches them and drives out again to sea : 
And they go loni[ davs tossing up and down, 
Over the grey sea^-ridges, and the glimpse 
Of Dort they had makes bitterer far their toil. 
So tne gods' cross was bitterer for their joy." 

" Tristram and Iseult," the longest of the 
remaining poems, might well be studied in 
connection with Mr. Swinburne's poem upon 
the same subject, which we mentioned in a 
former number. This edition of Mr. Arnold, 
we would particularly apprise the reader, is 
new and complete, and a publication in every 
respect to be thankful for. 

In a little pamphlet of selections, pub- 
lished in Harper's "Franklin Square Li- 
brary," are included the choicer specimens 
of Mr. Arnold's verse in its various depart- 
ments — Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric. The 
pages are large and open, the type clear and 
good, and the nominal price at which it is 
issued places it within reach of every reader. 



THE MEMOIB OF MSB. JAMESOH * 

THIS shapely and inviting volume stands 
in effect a memorial of two persons as 
well as of one. The author, who was a niece 
of Mrs. Jameson, died between the complet- 
ing of it and the publishing of it, and an 
appreciative tribute to her by the final edito- 
rial hand follows her own prefatory introduc- 
tion of the work to the reader. 

Mrs. Jameson, known so widely and so 
well by her Sacred and Legendary Arty 
Legends of the Madonna^ and other writings, 
was Anna Murphy ; the daughter of a min- 
iature painter of Dublin, in which city she 
was born in 1794. She died in London in 



* Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson. By Genldine 
Macpherson. Roberts Brothers. 
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i860. Into her life of sixty-six years were 
compressed uncommon diligence, distin- 
guished literary productiveness, rare friend- 
ships and social relations, and sore personal 
disappointments and trials. Peculiar diffi- 
culties attended the preparation of this 
memoir. Nearly twenty years have elapsed 
since her death, and her figure has already 
receded out of the present. At the best 
there was a paucity of biographer's materials, 
and many of her private letters and papers 
were destroyed by her own hand to prevent 
their being made use of to this end. More- 
over, the domestic unhappiness which colored 
her life seemed for a time to lie in the way 
of any publication of her story. In spite of 
these difficulties, however, her biographer 
has made an exceptionally interesting vol- 
ume. It belongs with the smaller works of 
its class: with the memoirs of Charlotte 
Cushman and Mrs. Somerville, rather than 
with those of Harriet Martineau and Mr. 
Ticknor. But we have found it fully as 
entertaining as either of these, and the 
fullness with which it draws from Mrs. 
Jameson's published works will serve to 
give the reader who is not acquainted with 
them a very good idea of their scope and 
character. 

The undercurrent of Mrs. Jameson's life 
was trouble. After temporary estrangement 
from the man of her first love, Mr. Henry 
Jameson, she was finally married to him. 
The unhappy incompatibility of their tastes 
manifested itself within a few days of their 
marriage, and if the manifestation was such 
as to subject him to a charge of heartless 
rudeness, it must be said, we think, in frank- 
ness, that Mrs. Jameson's part in after life 
was not that of a true wife. Neither she nor 
he appear to advantage in this record of 
marital infelicity. If he was selfish and 
uncongenial, she was disposed to take too 
slight a view of her obligations to him. 
Their united life, while it lasted, was marred 
by interruptions of intercourse, and was 
finally brought to an end by a permanent 
separation, which she seems to have de- 
manded, and he reluctantly to have granted. 
There is no whisper of any further wrong 
on either side; but there seems to have 
been little considerateness on his part and 
little love on hers. A large part of his life 
Mr. Jameson spent in Canada, in official 
station, and here Mrs. Jameson joined him 
for a short time in 1836 and '37. 

Mrs. Jameson's uneven path led her into 
many interesting scenes and through many 
strange experiences. Before her marriage 
she was a governess in different families, 
and traveled in that capacity on the Conti- 
nent, of which chapter her Diary of an 
Ennuyie^ first anonymously published, was 
in some sense a record. In later life she 
visited the Continent repeatedly, and resided 
at intervals in Germany and in Rome, en- 



gaged in the studies on which her works 
were based. Here she formed many friend- 
ships, as with Tieck, Retzsch, Madam Dev- 
rient, Dannecker, Humboldt, and the family 
of Goethe. At home her most intimate female 
friend for a long time was Lady Byron, and 
a close and tender intimacy existed for years 
between her and Lady Byron's cousin, 
Robert Noel. She knew, too, the Procters 
well, the Brownings, and many others in the 
charmed and charming circle of the last 
generation of English literary people. Her 
movements to and fro among them give us 
in constant succession glimpses of a society 
which it is ever a delight to enter. 

The pruned grape yields the rich wine. 
Mrs. Jameson's life-work was the fruitage of 
suffering. That she suffered, no one can 
deny who reads these pages ; and her part 
toward that suffering perhaps cannot now be 
fully seen. We do hot desire to judge her, 
but prefer to turn from this unfortunate 
aspect of her career to the contemplations 
of her personal charms, her gifts of mind 
and taste, her fine attainments, her laborious 
industry and creditable achievement, and 
her exceedingly valuable contributions to 
the literature of art. Upon all these mat- 
ters Mrs. Macpherson's volume throws a 
soft and pleasant light, the effect of which 
is to bring out the figure and personality of 
her subject with great distinctness. We 
think it will be the general verdict of those 
who read it that in an unusual degree it 
has given them a clear and definite image 
of the person with whom it deals. 



"AHNOTATED POETET" POE 80H00L 

USE.* 

EACH of these little books contains a 
brief sketch of the author's life, the 
text of the poem, and notes explaining the 
geographical, historical, and other allusions, 
the less obvious grammatical constructions, I occur throughout his plays, as \ause for because. 



two frigid zones, the North, bounded by the 
Arctic Circle, 230 28' S. of the North Pole ; and 
the South, bounded by the Antartic Circle, 
2f 28' N. of the South Pole. The North 
Frigid zone is here alluded to ; the South having 
never been explored to any great extent. But 
the latter is believed to be uninhabited, as it is 
much colder than the former, and no traces of 
vegetation have ever been found there. Frigid 
zone in the text, however, is used, generally, for 
the coldest portion of the earth.'' 

Immediately after, on 

" The naked negro, panting at the line," 

we read : 

" 69. Pantin^t breathing rapidly on account of 
the heat. Ltne, the equator, or Equinoctial 
Line, so called because places on it have equal 
nights, and conseauently equal days, throughout 
the year. It is tne hottest part of the earth's 
surface," etc 

Good elementary geography, this ; but are 
scholars expected to read The Traveller 
before they have begun geography? And 
do they need to be told whaX panltng means, 
or (same page) that '* tepid means lukewarm, 
warm in a small degree," or ihsit glare means 
" the hot, bright light of the sun ? " 

For an apt and sympathetic illustration of 
a poet's meaning, take this from Grays 
Elegv, page 22, on 

" Melancholy marked him for her own." 

^^ Marked him for her awn. In allusion to the 
custom of marking cattle, etc, with the name or 
initial of their owner. The poet here means that 
he was of a melancholy disposition." 

There are a dozen other notes on the Elegy 
as bad as this. 

On matters of derivation the editors gener- 
ally follow Wedgewood. When they venture 
to be original, their philology is of a piece 
with their aesthetic criticism. On the first 
line of the Elegy^ for instance, we are in- 
formed that ^parting is a contraction of 
departing*, 

"So in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 
'The quality of mercy is not 'strained,* for re- 
strained. Many other similar abbreviations 



the meaning and derivation of many of the 
words, and occasionally illustrative passages 
from other authors. The text is generally 
accurate, and the typographical execution is 
very neat. The books are edited and printed 
in England. 

This summary will seem to many to in- 
clude all the points desirable in a school edi- 
tion of Epglish poetry. But unfortunately 
the execution is far below the design, as the 
following specimens of the work — a few 
out of the many — will suffice to show. 
Opening The Traveller at the line, 

" The shuddering tenant of the Frigid zone," 

we read this note : 
"65. 7>»<z»/, inhabitant. Frigid zone. Thtrt^xt 



* Annotated Poems of Standard English Authors. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. E. D. Stevens and the Rev. D. Morris. 
Grays Ehgy. Goldsmith's Deserted Village. Gold- 
smitlCs Traveller. Scott* s Lady of the Lake^ Canto I. 
J. B. Lippinoott & Co. 



friend for befriend, ^longing for belonging, *stroyed 
for destroyed, etc" 

^ Cause is a contraction, and probably 
^stroyed (though Webster makes it an obso- 
lete primitive verb), but parting, strained, 
friend, and longing are not If strained 
were one, it would be for constrained rather 
than restrained, if we have regard to the 
sense of the passage. 

From the Lady of the Lake we will give 
but a single note — the one on that charming 
picture of sunset: 

" The western waves of ebbing day 
Roird o*er the gien their levd way," etc. 

«* 184. Waves of ebbing day. That is, rays of 
the setting sun. The poet probably used the 
word waves to express the effect ot the sun's 
light upon the mountain peaks. He was not 
acquainted with the modem theories of the 
transmission of light, which supposes light to be 
waves of some etherial matter, first set moving 
by luminous bodies and filling all space." 

We have given these books more space 
than they deserve, but the quality instanced 
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in the above extracts must be a sufficient 
justification. 

aOODHOLMFS DOMESTIO 0T0L0F2B- 

DIA* 
T T is not every book which the Literary 
-^ World thinks worthy of being trans- 
ported to the sacred precincts of its domes- 
tic abode, but this, after a somewhat hasty 
inspection at the "shop," was forthwith 
honored with that distinction. And there 
was a commotio around the tea-table as the 
capacious wrapper about the volume was 
removed, and its large outlines and hand- 
some covers were disclosed to the view of 
Mrs. Literary World and of the little 
Planets who revolve around that beloved 
luminary. 

" A Domestic Cyclopaedia ! " was the com- 
mon exclamation. "And a Goodholme's 
too 1 The very book, and with an author's 
name of happy augury." This last remark, 
from Mrs. Literary World, doubtless im- 
plied a sense on her part of some subtle 
relation between Goodholme and that good 
home of which every excellent domestic 
cyclopedia is to be regarded as an up- 
builder. 

This swift interest in Mr. Goodholme's 
work was readily explained. It appeared 
that the making over of a hair mattress had 
been the order of that day in the Literary 
World's earthly habitation, and that, in the 
course of that labor, it had become necessary 
to dispatch one of the larger Planets to a 
hardware store, a mile and a half away, to 
buy a foot-long needle. The needle had 
arrived, but had proved to be one so rusty 
that its usefulness was seriously impaired. 
To impale Mr. Goodholme — metaphorically 
speaking — on the point of this rusty nee- 
dle, was the quick thought of Mrs. Literary 
World, and thus he survived the ordeal : 

" RUST. To clean rust off iron or brass 
(when the latter is not gilt or lacquered), mix 
tin foil with half its quantity of sulphur, and lay 
it on with a piece of leather ; or emery and oil 
will answer the same purpose. If steel be rusty 
oil it, and let it remain two or three days ; then 
wipe it dry with clean rags, and polish with flour 
emery, pumice-stone powdered, or unslacked 
lime.'' 

Mrs. Literary World read this paragraph 
in a tone of evident satisfaction, as if she 
considered the rusty needle difficulty settled ; 
and Mr. Goodhobne — again metaphorically 
speaking — was released from his trying 
position. But it was noticed that the reader's 
eyes were still fixed upon the open page, 
and only a repeated question availed to 
discover the reason of her continued ab- 
sorption. 

" Oh, it's about Sacques," she replied at 
length, in that voice of peculiar quality 
which a woman knows so well how to use 
when pursued too closely by man into a field 



* A Domestic Cydopsedia of Practical Information, 
ited by Todd S. Goodholme. Henry Holt A Co. 
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of knowledge which he has no right to 
enter. " Sacques and jackets. Here's just 
the pattern for little Planet that I have been 
looking for so long." And there was silence 
in the circle for what seemed to be time, 
times, and half a time. 

" Dear," we ventured to say, when pres- 
ently this fit (and fitting) of sacques seemed 
as if it must have lasted long enough, " per- 
haps Mr. Goodholme can tell you something 
about a new coffee-pot." 

The Literary World^s coffee, we ought to 
say, has been of an unsatisfactory quality of 
late. Our venerable coffee-pot, after good 
and faithful service of many years, has 
shown signs of being worn out, and one of 
the most important of our domestic ques- 
tions has related to the best article with 
which to replace it Should we invest in an 
" Oriental," or a French "biggin," or what ? 
The drift of the family wisdom, it must be 
confessed, has been in the direction of 
"what" And in this state of uncertainty 
as to so vital a matter of domestic comfort, 
Mr. Goodholme was again subjected to a 
crucial test, Mrs. Literary World reading as 
follows : 

•'COFFEE-POTS. Coffee-pots designed 
for coffee that is made simply by boiling are 
made of tin, zinc, or Britannia metal. Those of 
zinc are better and more durable than the tin ; 
the Britannia pots are the prettiest and most 
showy, but they cannot be set on the fire or even 
near it without melting. 

*' There is an immense variety of patent coffee- 
pots for making coffee by filtering ; all draw the 
hot water through the ground coffee. The prin- 
ciple is very simple and any of them probably 
can be used with satisfaction. The best one we 
know is the 'Eureka,' though there may be 
others as good. The French cafitiere is excellent 
and not very expensive ; so is the Vienna coffee- 
pot; and Dr. Smith especially recommends an 
English invention known as Ark^s Kaffee- 
Kanner 

"A 'Eureka* let it be," was the verdict, 
and a memorandum was made accordingly. 

Just at that moment there was a loud out- 
cry from the Planetary side of the table. 
One of the middle-sized satellites had drawn 
the edge of the bread knife against his fin- 
gers, and a cut was the result ^ Stop I " 
exclaimed Mrs. Literary World, rising fro m 
her chair, but hurriedly turningnhe pages of 
the Cyclopadia as she rose. *'Let us see 
what Mr. Goodholme says." And once 
more she read : 

"CUTS. In all cuts, before voa benn to 
dress them, notice the way they bleed. If the 
blood is dark and flows regularly it may generally 
be staunched by an application of cold water 
and pressure ; but if it is of a bright scarlet color, 
and spouts out in jets, an artery is cut, and, how- 
ever small the wound, send for a doctor at once" 

" At once I " promptly echoed the entire 
firmament; but happily the little sufferer, 
whose curiosity as to the flow of blood had 
got the better of his pain, called attention to 
the fact that the blood was "dark" and the 
flow "regular." It was accordingly deter- 
mined to dispense with the doctor and to 



obey Goodholme, and so while Mrs. Literary 
World continued to proclaim his instructions 
her better-half proceeded to apply them to 
the case in hand. 

When order again reigned over chaos, 
more especially after the tea-things had been 
cleared away, the examination of Goodholme 
was resumed. Its 650 pages were turned 
with active fingers, its constantly occurring 
illustrations were studied with lively interest, 
and its many important articles were 
skimmed with care. If on passing the 
enticing picture of " Bachelor Quarters " in 
the article on Furnishing, upon page 229, 
an involuntary sigh escaped our own bosom, 
an antidote for regret was supplied by the 
neighboring article on the House, to whose 
sweet suggestions of comfort and happiness 
the actual scene around us gave such im- 
pressive emphasis. The recent advent of 
the as usual exorbitant gas bill, lent a 
serious importance to the article on Meters, 
over which we pondered long in the hopes 
of discovering some way of fastening fraud 
upon that inflexible creditor, the Gas Com- 
pany ; and when Mrs. Literary World had 
finished the article on Servants, she declared 
she had got at last some ideas on that sub- 
ject, one of which was that " a housekeeper 
should not be satisfied with merely 'getting 
along.' " 

In short, after an hour thus spent over 
Goodholme's Cyclopcedia, it was unanimously 
voted that there could be no "getting along " 
without it, and it was accordingly installed 
on the shelf by the side of Webster's Unor 
hridged and Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Sometime, if we can get hold of it for a day 
or two, we will perhaps try and write a no- 
tice of it 



EOOHOICIOS. 

PROF. FAWCETT, the blind member 
of Parliament and lecturer at Cam- 
bridge, is known in this country chiefly 
through his Manual of Political Economy. 
The honest handling of facts, and clear, 
unadorned style of that work, characterize 
this monograph on Free Trade and Protec- 
tion} Written from an English standpoint, 
with particular reference to the aspects of 
the free trade question in the author's own 
country, it has not for an American quite the 
same value as Prof. Sumner's Lectures on 
the History of Protection. Both Professors 
Sumner and Fawcett have said just what 
needed most to be said in their respective 
countries at the present moment. Therefore, 
though so similar in object, the two works 
are very unlike in treatment Mr. Fawcett 
bends all his arguments to meeting a growing 
movement in England towards limiting the 
application of the principles of free trade, 
proceeding for the most part from manu- 



1 Free Tnde and Protection. By Henry Fawcett. Mac- 
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facturers who are suffering from the present 
depression. Since PeePs reform bill free 
traders have pointed, as for conclusive proof, 
to the prosperity of England as the result of 
her emancipation from the tariff. Now 
British manufacturers find their capital idle 
under a free trade regime, and lay the 
blame where they heretofore bestowed the 
praise. In fact, the development of the 
railroad system and a radical fiscal reform, 
simultaneous with the abolition of the tariff, 
were prominent among the causes of En- 
gland's prosperity during the last quarter of 
a century. Of course, Prof. Fawcett finds 
it necessary to cry halt to his fellow free 
traders in the use of their two-edged argu- 
ment. A nation's prosperity is too complex 
a resultant to enable us to discriminate with 
certainty to the various conspiring forces. 

The American reader will be interested in 
the chapter on commercial depression, where 
the effects of the two systems, as pursued 
in England and the United States, are 
described as displayed within the past few 
years. In this country all our manufactures 
are at their lowest ebb; in England the 
severe depression is confined to a few. The 
distress of our laborers has broken out into 
labor riots; in Great Britain the consump- 
tion of tea, which is a fair indication of the 
comfort of the work-people, has considerably 
increased since the crisis. While English 
pauperism has decreased every year, the 
number of vagrants relieved in Massachu- 
setts has trebled since 1873. So much 
better inducements do the lower wages and 
low prices of England offer to the laborer 
than the higher wages and high prices of 
this country, that in 1877 the immigradon 
from Great Britain to the United States was 
equaled by the emigration from this country 
to Great Britain. It is not unlikely that a 
good part of this unpleasant showing is due 
to the incubus of a high tariff, but Prof. 
Fawcett commits the same error he criti- 
cises in his fellow free traders, in leaving 
other causes out of the account. The un- 
certainties of a paper currency and the fever- 
ish speculation of our inflation era have 
had too much to do with our financial disas- 
ters to be overlooked in any reckoning of the 
causes of the present suffering. 

Money is Power* is the name of a three 
hundred and fifty-page volume by a Missouri 
greenbacker, and also the postulate from 
which the author argues for an issue of 
irredeemable currency. This is the way he 
comes at it : 

" Money is the power which has enabled 
man to produce the existing civilization and 
wealth of the nineteenth century." 

Greenbacks (irredeemable) are money. 

Therefore, it being desirable to increase 



■ Money is Power. By R. W. Jones. Bryan, Brand 
& Co. ■ 



civilization and wealth in these hard times, 
it is only necessary for the government to 
issue a large supply of irredeemable notes. 

Fortunately for editors, and others inter- 
ested in the market price of paper, Mr. 
Jones will be contented, at first, with an 
issue of $1,500,000,000, but after we have 
got over the shock of our sudden prosperity, 
he would have the amount increased with 
every expansion of population. When this 
is accomplished he thinks a financial crisis 
will be an impossibility ; probably because 
we shall be too rich to miss a few thousands 
or so. Of course Mr. Jones is opposed to 
any system by which the volume of currency 
is left to regulate itself and therefore he 
wants the national banks abolished. '^ Black- 
backs " is his name for the wicked national 
bank notes. * 

Mr. Jones does not stick on nice points of 
morality. He thinks that ** the United States, 
being the debtor country, and compelled to 
pay immense sums of coin interest to foreign 
capitalists annually, would, act wisely to 
transact all her internal commerce with paper 
money, thus increasing the world's aggregate 
supply of money and decreasing the value of 
coin." We would suggest as the simplest 
way of accomplishing the same object, and 
one which has the advantage of being his- 
toric, the reduction of the number of grains 
in the dollar. The ministers of Louis XIV, 
who were up to all the dodges of how to pay 
debts easily, could give him a few lessons in 
this sort of metal working. 
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THE history of the Island of Cyprus, if 
faithfully written from the earliest pe- 
riod of authentic history, would present 
details surpassing in interest and variety the 
most romantic and thrilling scenes and 
events ever conceived by writers of fiction. 
This small territory has witnessed revolution 
after revolution ; these often attended with 
barbaric cruelties, and as often illustrated by 
deeds of memorable heroism. Rendered 
important to its successive masters by its 
geographical position and attractive by its 
fine climate and productive capabilities, it 
has suffered such frequent and violent 
changes in its civil administration and in the 
forms of its social life, that it has never 
presented in actual realization the paradise 
it was by nature fitted to become. Since it 
came into possession of the Turks in 1470, 
it has endured the evils common to all 
countries under Turkish rule. The transfer 
of Cyprus to Great Britain has undoubtedly 
opened to it a new era, and has naturally 
awakened new interest in its history and 
present condition. To this interest the con- 
temporaneous publication of the two vol- 
umes before us bears witness. We have read 
both with pleasure and profit, and can best 



describe them to our readers by contrast and 
comparison. 

Von L6her* writes as a visitor only to 
Cyprus since April, 1877; Lang* as a resi- 
dent for much of the time since 1861. Von 
Ldher traveled through the island as a sym- 
pathetic stranger, curious toward what was 
new and singular ; Lang occupied an official 
position, part of the time as agent at Lama- 
ca of the Imperial Ottoman Branch, and 
part of the time as British Consul Von 
Ldher writes as he travels, so to speak, 
mingling history and description as circum- 
stances suggest, and making his book take 
shape from his journey; Lang contemplates 
his subject from the renK>ve of a present 
station in Egypt, and handles it in a manner 
more logical to itself. Von L6her is extem- 
poraneous in his treatment ; Lang is scien- 
tific Von L6her's is a book of impressions, 
often vivid and picturesque ; Lang's is one 
of results acquired by continued study and 
observation. The body of Von Leber's is 
descriptive ; that of Lang's is historical. Still, 
neither does Von Loher overlook the history 
of the island and its people, nor is Lang 
wanting in descriptions of scene and charac- 
ter. Both volumes are printed in unusually 
large type, and both are illustrated; but 
while Lang contains slightly more matter 
than the other it is also a little the more ex- 
pensive ; and while the illustrations in Von 
L5her are superior to those in Lang it 
lacks the excellent colored maps which are 
so obvious a feature of Lang. 

While then the student of Cyprus cannot 
well do without either of these volumes, 
but will find in each some things important 
which the other does not yield, we are in- 
clined to the opinion that for the general 
reader, and for all who must content them- 
selves with one of the two. Von Ldher is 
preferable to Lang. If the purchaser of 
Von Ldher is forced to lose Mr. Lang's very 
entertaining account of his Cyprus farm, it 
is also true that the purchaser of Lang will 
miss Mr. Von Leber's very instructive chap- 
ter on the Euphrates Valley Railway. 

It is pleasant to note in conclusion that 
both authors agree in the pleasant picture 
given of Cyprus and its people, and in the 
conviction that a new day has dawned for 
this ancient heritage. ^ It needs no prophet," 
says Mr. Lang, " to foresee the future pros- 
perity and enviable happiness of both the 
Mohammedan populations." '* May we not 
trust," asks Mr. Von L5her, ** that under Brit- 
ish rule her barren wastes and plains may once 
more speedily become fruitful fields, and her 
people again reap the blessings and benefits 
of a pure Christian Church and a paternal 
government?" 



1 Cyprus. From the German of F. Von LOher, with much 
additional matter by Mrs. A. B. Joyner. R. Worthington. 

■Cyprus. By R. Hamilton Lang. Macmillan & Co. 
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THVIHO'S AMERIOAN OOLLEaES* 

MR. THWING'S pleasant little volume 
we can heartily recommend to all 
persons interested in college life ; and this 
although we often disagree with his opinions 
and sometimes question his statements. The 
book contains a large amount of information 
agreeably conveyed, a fact of which many 
of our readers, who have read most of the 
chapters as magazine articles, are already 
aware. 

Mr. Thwing writes about expenses, morals, 
religion, societies, athletics, journalism, in- 
struction, and gives us a chapter or two 
devoted to general reflections. It will be 
seen that the ground is well covered, and, 
so far as we have been able to discover, the 
information is, with very rare exceptions, as 
accurate as it is general ; but it seems to us 
a pity that our author should have shown so 
strong a bias in his treatment of the sub- 
ject Mr. Thwing is of the opinion that 
wealth and vice, poverty and virtue, are 
natural associates, and this view affects his 
judgment in almost everything. He truly 
remarks that, at what he calls ''city " col- 
leges, "indulgence in liquor seldom costs 
the tippler the loss of either a friend or an 
acquaintance, . . while," he adds, '' in most 
country colleges of the East . . . intemper- 
ance is reprobated as a vice and a crime." 
To this last statement, judging from our 
knowledge of Dartmouth and Bowdoin, we 
decidedly demtu*; nor do we know that 
champagne, drunk openly at Parker's, exer- 
cises a more demoralizing influence than 
whiskey surreptitiously obtained, and drunk 
on the sly. But Mr. Thwing has a Rousseau- 
like faith in the purifying influence of 
nature : 

** If Yale were located at Williamstown, Har- 
vard at Hanover, Columbia at Ithaca, the moral 
character of their students would be elevated in 
as great a degree as the natural scenery of their 
localities would be increased in beauty." 

Altogether, however, we have but little to 
say that is not complimentary. One inter- 
esting topic, that of under-graduate social 
life, the author leaves untouched, and in the 
second edition, which we trust will soon be 
called for, we hope he will remedy this omis- 
sion. It would be well, too, for him to be 
more careful about his English. A sense of 
form Mr. Thwing has, but he is strangely 
careless about his phraseology. He talks 
about **2L college the cost of whose educa- 
tion is small," while it is usually supposed 
that only animate objects are capable of 
education. He informs us that an alumnus 
^ has a presumption in favor of the excel- 
lence of his education," though presumptions 
are not usually recognized as part of the 
movable property of any man, whether 
alumnus or not. We know what our author 

* American Colleges, their Stadeou and their Work. 
By Charles F. Thwing. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



means when he speaks of " societies whose 
membership is elected," but it is only after 
translating " membership " into " members." 
Nor is such a phrase as <^ the training that 
is requisite io occupying a seat" by any 
means a good one. Altogether, Mr. Thwing 
seems to have been like the college-journalists 
of whom he speaks as ''placed in emergen- 
cies most opposed to the cultivation of that 
patient and painstaking habit of composition 
which it is the especial duty of a young 
writer to cherish." 



THE OLABEES' BEOOLLEOTIOHS OF 

WRITERS* 

CHARLES and Mary Cowden Clarke 
have been known through two genera- 
tions as an exceptionally loving and lovable 
pair of marri^ authors. Their life was, if 
one may use the past tense in reference to 
one of the author-couple who still survives 
in a green old age, purely literary. They 
began to write early; for more than fifty 
years they wrote constantly. Their associa- 
tions were with poets, novelists, essayists, 
and editors. Of this life, so long in its 
years and so rich in its literary memories, 
the volume before us is a record. One- 
third of its three hundred and forty pages is 
occupied with general recollections, and by 
either anecdote or description the lives or 
characters of not less than a hundred and 
fifty writers are touched upon. The remain- 
der of the volume contains the recollections 
and letters of Keats, the Lambs, Leigh Hunt, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Charles Dickens. The 
desultory nature of the first part detracts 
from the interest with which one would 
otherwise read its fresh and rich pages ; yet 
sprinkled through it are numerous sketches 
of great brilliancy and vigor. What an 
admirable portrait of Coleridge is this : 

" The upper part of Coleridge's face was ex- 
cessively fine. His eyes were Targe, light grey, 
prominent, and of liquid brilliancy, which some 
eyes of fine character may be ol»erved to pos- 
sess, as though the orb itself retreated to the 
innermost recesses of the brain. The lower 
part of the face was somewhat dragged, indicat- 
ing the presence of habitual pain ; but his fore- 
head was prodigious, and like a smooth slab of 
alabaster. A grander head than his has not been 
seen in the grove at Highgate since his neighbor 
Lord Bacon lived there." 

Of Coleridge's conversation, too, this is a 
very vivid sketch : 

" His ideas, embodied in words of purest elo- 
quence, flew about my ears like drifts of snow. 
He was like a cataract filling and rushing over 
my penny-phial capacity. I could only gasp and 
bow my nead in acknowledgement He required 
from me nothing more than the simple recogni- 
tion of his discourse ; and so he went on like a 
steam engine — I keeping the machine oiled with 
my looks of pleasure, while he supplied the 
fuel." 

Hazlitt's method of composition is also 
concisely described : 

* Recollecdons of Writers. By Charies and Mary Cow- 
den Clarke. Charles Scribnei's Sons. 



"His facility in composition was extreme. We 
have seen him continue writing (when we went 
to see him while he was pressed for time to finish 
an article) with wonderful ease and rapidity of 
pen, going on as if writing a mere ordinary letter. 
His usual manuscript was clear and unolotted, 
indicating great readiness and sureness in writ- 
ing, as though requiring no erasures or inter- 
lining.*' 

The particular recollections, however, are 
far more entertaining than the general. 
Keats, the Lambs, Hunt, and Jerrold are 
painted, not merely sketched; and a per- 
sonal interest of the author<ouple in this 
narrow circle of their friends is manifested 
which is not apparent in the larger one of the 
first part. Yet many of the pages are filled 
with letters concerned only with the trifles of 
every-day intercourse — the acceptance of a 
JifS, for AU the Year Round by Mr. Dickens, 
the struggle of Leigh Hunt against ill- 
health, or the receipt of tickets from Jerrold 
for the theater. Such facts are rather too 
slight to claim much interest seventy years 
after their occurrence. In their freshness 
and continuity the recollections of Keats, of 
whom Mr. Clarke was a schoolfellow, and of 
Lamb, are the most entertaining, and those 
of Dickens, mainly occupied with his ama- 
teur dramatic company, the least. Consid- 
ered as a whole, however, the book will 
prove to be very delightful to that large, and 
constantly increasing, audience that relishes 
the chit-chat of literary life. 



OHILDBEN'S B00E8. 
IL 

It would have made any boy*s or girl's eyes 
snap to have stood by just now as we opened a 
big package of holiday books from Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Sons, the English publishers; a package 
as large as a respectable-sized traveling valise, and 
about as heavy. Eight of the volumes composing 
its contents form a real gamut of literary variety. 
Every Bo/s Annual, the largest of the eight, 
reminds us by its broad proportions and red 
cover of our own Si, Nicholas, the resemblance 
being continued in the serial character of its 
reading matter. But here the resemblance 
ceases, neither the text, nor the type, nor the 
illustrations comparing at all with those of our 
own distinguished and elegant juvenile magazine. 
The Annual is a solid and attractive book, nev- 
ertheless, and may be set down as the base note 
in the ascending scale we are to follow in this 
opening paragraph. Mrs. Sale Barker's £Mlle 
IVide Awake is a story book for little children, 
not so large as the foregoing, but of better work- 
manship, its 400 illustrations having a very fair 
average of excellence for a book of this class, 
and the reading matter being of various sorts, 
prose and poetry, grave and gay, in large type 
and medium. The constant grouping of several 
small pictures on a single page makes the book 
look very full and rich, as it really is. JJttU 
Wide Awake Pictures, from the same hand, is 
one of the most engaging picture books we 
remember ever to have seen, the pages being 
very large, and each being occupied almost 
exclusively by its picture, the descriptive text 
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scarcely ever using more than half a dozen lines 
at the bottom. The pictures are all exceedingly 
strong and bold, and though not very finely exe- 
cuted, are effective in an unusual degree. The 
book is one to delight young eyes. Words and 
music make up Aunt Effi^s Rhymes for Little 
Children^ with a sprinkling of pictures in the 
place of vignettes and tail-pieces; the words 
being of a simple nursery type, with magical lights 
and merry touches, and the music melodious and 
singable to suit. Many a pleasant moment might 
be spent over the collection by the young people 
gathered around the family piana The ChiUts 
Delight will delight a child, first, because it has 
a rosy face on the cover; second, because its 
pages are nearly a foot square ; third, because it 
is printed in letters at least quarter of an inch 
long ; and fourth, because it has a good share of 
excellent pictures, some of which, like the hand- 
ful of pigs, are truly astonishing. Little Violefs 
Picture Book and Little Snowdrops s Picture Book, 
two books as like as two peas, yet as unlike as 
December and June, are of all things just the 
gifts for twins, if the reader is favored with any 
such two companion friends. Eighth and last 
we have John GilpimsA The House that Jack 
Builty fables immortal, done up with unparalleled 
attractions of chocolate-hued text and profuse 
illustrations in colors. These are toy books of 
an unmistakable type, but they are very artisti- 
cally made. If they were not distinctly credited 
to R. Caldecott, we should assign them to Wal- 
ter Crane. 

Bright Sundays and Pefs Posy of Pictures and 
Stories [Cassell, Petter & Galpin], and Story after 
Story [T. Nelson & Sons], are precisely of the kind 
which very little children most affect, being half 
picture and half narrative. Over-taxed mammas 
and nurses, whose imaginations fall short of the 
demands upon them, will find either of these 
pretty volumes just the aid they need. Merry 
Times for Boys and Girls [Porter & Coates] 
belongs to the same order, and the pictures are 
many and generally good, though such as those 
on pp. 162 and 237 are hardly worthy of the 
company they are in. The text, however, is 
sensible and entertaining, there being a page or 
two to a picture, in prose and verse, instructive, 
amusing, ethical, and religious by turns. Wee 
Willie Winkie [Cassell, Petter & Galpin] is for 
children a little older, being the story of a 
small waif, picked up at sea after a shipwreck, 
and adopted into the family of the fisherman 
who rescues him. In the end he finds and is 
recognized by his relatives. There is nothing 
new in the plot, but the sweetness and tenderness 
with whicL the tale is told give it value. 

People who were children thirty years ago^ 
and can remember Sunday evenings spent in 
listening to the quaint and musical paragraphs 
of Mrs. Barbauld's Hymns in Prose, will wel- 
come its reappearance in modem garb, with 
delightful illustrations by GiacomellL A flavor 
of the past hangs round this little volume. 
Surely there must still be children in the world 
capable of enjoying it [T. Nelson & Sons.] 

No question whatever can arise with regard 
to Aunt Elsie's Boys and Girls [£. P. Dutton & 
Co.], by the author of Pussy Tip-Toes and Fritx 
and his Flock. Mrs. Sanford has established 
herself as a favorite with little people, and her 



new book has all the qualities which have made 
the others attractive. 

Among stories for boys we have seen nothing 
of late so good in its way as My Boyhood [£. P. 
Dutton & Co.] The author ** goes to the dogs " 
in his first chapter, it is true, but after a fashion 
which dog-loving boys will do well to imitate. 
What with terriers, rabbits, ponies, ferrets, and 
deep pond-holes, the heroes of the narrative 
certainly get into a sufficient number of scrapes, 
but they are scrapes of a manly, honest kind, 
frankly owned and confessed ; and with all its fun 
and merriment, the book does not hold a line 
which is not thoroughly wholesome, sound, and 
excellent. 

Odd Folks at Home [Cassell, Petter & Galjnn] 
deals with penguins, tadpoles, sea>aiiemones, 
coral worms and other delightful creatures, their 
habits and their habitat. It is remarkably well 
illustrated, and will be found full of entertain- 
ment by the many boys with a turn for natural 
history. A nice gift-book for the holidays is the 
bound volume for this year of the bright English 
periodica] called Little Folks [Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin], full of nice puzzles and pictures and 
poetry, and well -written, well-bred stories, suita- 
ble for all ages and tastes. 

By the author of Captain Fritz and in the 
same charming vein, is Little Neighbors [E. P. 
Dutton & Ca], a story about some very real little 
people. Mrs. Miller has a happy knack of put- 
ting life into her characters. It is impossible not 
to believe in them, with their droll joys and woes, 
their choice bits of philosophy, and daring ex- 
periments upon the nature of all tangible things. 
Here is a theory to bafiie the evolutionists : 

"I've seen pigs,** said Daisy, "out to my 
grandpapa's. They put their noses in things and 
their feet ; and they climb up the fence to their 
house, and bark awful When they're real little 
they don't. They arenU pigs when thefre little. 
They are clean, little pink lambs, and just as 
cunning." 

McLoughlin Brothers, of New York, are the 
publishers of a variety of books for children, 
generally of the more florid type ; of which their 
edition of Walter Crane's Bab^s Opera is per- 
haps the best This charming little quarto ought 
never to grow old. Childhood's Wonders collects 
eight stories, including such favorites as " Little 
Red Riding Hood ** and "Jack the Giant Killer," 
with thirty-two full-page illustrations in colors. 
The type is of good size, and the covers are 
brilliant. The same service, though on a much 
larger scale, is done for four old-fashioned 
stories of the same class in Aunt JCat^s Gems, 
the pictures here being very large and showy. 
The Visit of St Nicholas and The WonderfiU 
Leaps of Sam Patch form the subjects of two 
even larger, but thinner, toy books in limp 
covers; between which, if we were to choose, 
we should take the former. Sanford and Mer- 
ton, Swiss Family Robinson and Robinson Crusoe 
are companion books in size and style, and in this 
further feature, that in neither case is the original 
text given in full, but instead an abridgment of 
it translated into words of one syllable. The 
type is very large, and the pictures are the best 
in drawing and coloring of any in the present 
lot 

From Robert Carter & Brothers we have Tlu 
Broken Walls of Jerusalem, a compilation of the 



facts of accepted Scripture history, from the 
Captivity to the latest period covered by Nehe- 
miah, in the form of conversations between 
"Uncle Sam" and a party of children, not crit- 
ical but useful; Little Lights, a collection of 
twenty short, crisp stories, of a cheerful and 
cheering type, with a good many apt character 
touches here and there; Water Gipsies, a con- 
nected story, in two parts, of low life on the 
canals in England, full of strange experiences, 
not a few of which are very touching. 

CarPs First £>ays, by Mrs. Sanford [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.], is a story in words of one syllable, or 
two, broken by a hyphen, so that infant eyes 
shall not be perplexed by any intricacies of lan- 
guage. This plan has been tried before, but we 
do not remember any example in which the short- 
syllabled narrative is made so interesting as this, 
or is so attractively illustrated. 

The author of that fresh and picturesque sketch 
of New England character, Deephaven, appears 
this year for the first time as a writer for children.^ 
Her book is called PUty Days [Houghton, Os- 
good & Co.]. And on its red cover, perched like 
two acrobats on a horizontal bar, the readers of 
St. Nicholas will discover "The Pepper Owl and 
the Fluffy Owl," characters already dear to them. 
Nor is the owl story, capital though it be, the 
best in the volume. " Half-Done Polly," "The 
Shipwrecked Buttons," and " Patty's Dull Christ- 
mas " are equally good in their several ways ; and 
better still, in an imaginative point of view, is 
" The Yellow Kitten," in which are related some 
facts hitherto unknown with regard to an enslaved 
and little-understood race. We refer to empty 
spools from which the thread or silk has been 
wound away. Which of us guessed, till Miss 
Jewett arose to tell the tale, that these emano- 
pated prisoners are in the habit of emigrating to 
an Atlantis of their own named " Spool land," 
journeying in "little black cloaks which the 
needles make for them ; " or that the great fac- 
tory spools which contrive to get away from the 
machinery "go out in the dark night hunting for 
these little spools, and whether they devour them 
alive or put them in prison, nobody knows, but 
they are never seen any more ? " To be sure, the 
ultimate fate of empty spools has always been as 
mysterious as that of pins, still 

The contribution of James ' Miller of New 
York to the present list comprises five volumes 
previously published, but now provided with 
fresh bindings, and made to look almost as good 
as new. One is a collection of Stories About 
Animals, by Capt Mayne Reid and others, in- 
cluding a translation of "Reynard the Fox;" 
another. The Story of Cecil and his Dog, a tender 
and touching little tale translated from the 
French, full of good, religious lessons ; Adven- 
ture.* in Fairy Land, one of the earlier liter- 
ary ventures of Richard Henry Stoddard; an 
abridged version of Robinson Crusoe, including a 
memoir of Defoe, which malycs about a fifth part 
of the book ; and an Illustrated Book of Songs for 
Children, the feature of which is its rose-colored 
paper. All of these books are illustrated, but 
neither in pictures nor in print can they compete 
with most of the newer children's books. 

Good out of EvU, by Mrs. Surr [Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons], tells simply and pleasantly how a 
surly old man is gradually converted by acts of 
kindness into a good neighbor and pleasant 
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friend. Christmas Jack^ by the Rev. E. A. Rand 
[American Tract Society], is the tale of a poor 
boy who sells wreaths and evergreen emblems at 
the holiday time, to support himself and a 
drunken father. Lake Breaes^ by Oliver Optic 
[Lee & Shepard], depicts the inevitably success- 
ful young hero disporting himself in a steam 
yacht on the great Western lakes, pursuing, in 
the first place, some stolen securities, and after 
their recapture, being pursued in turn by the 
robbed robber. The end hints at his succession 
to an English baronetcy — particulars left for a 
succeeding volume. The book is very improb- 
able, very exciting, and boys are almost certain 
to like it No less, though for a different reason, 
will they be certain to enjoy Uve Boys in Texas, 
by Arthur Morecamp [Lee & Shepard], which 
purports to be a bona fide narrative of two lads 
— one Texan, the other Mexican — who resolve to 
win their way to the Exhibition at Philadelphia; 
and what between trapping, hunting and cattle- 
driving, achieve their purpose. The latter ex- 
perience affords a really valuable and instructive 
idea of the arduous and difficult business of get- 
ting Texan cattle across the plains to an Eastern 
market We do not remember to have met else- 
where with so detailed and clear an account ; 
and whether "Charley" and **Nasho" are 
real personages or not, the author evidently 
writes from the stand-point of a personal expe- 
rience. 

OTTBSEHT nOIIOI. 

What shall we do with the two or three dozen 
new novels, tales, and sketches, which are wait- 
ing under this head for proper notice in these 
columns? The issues for the past few weeks 
of Harper's ** Library of American Fiction " and 
** Franklin Square Library," and of Appleton's 
" Collection of Foreign Authors,'* and " Handy- 
Volume Series," to say nothing of a steady proces- 
sion of independent works, have crowded upon 
us in unusual numbers, and put our fiction test- 
ing-powers to the utmost possible stretch. We 
have sat like the tea-taster at his round table, 
with his several cups of liquid before him ; and 
following his example, we can only here serve 
up to our readers a few most meritorious leaves 
among the many. 

It is not often the critic's happy lot to be able 
to praise a book unreservedly, but we can truly 
say that For Percival is a most lovely story, one 
of the most charming works of fiction that has 
appeared for the last ten years. True, it is a 
second-rate novel, that is to say, not a work of 
genius ; and evidently its anonymous author is 
no disguised Hawthorne, or Turg^niefif, or 
George Eliot ; but neither are geniuses plenty, 
nor should we want to confine our reading to 
them if they were. And this book is infinitely 
better, both for the pleasure it gives and for the 
influence which it may exert, than books remark- 
able only for the extraordinary talent and clever- 
ness displayed by their authors. It shows admi- 
rable drawing of character, especially in Sissy, 
absorbed by her love, and sensitive to every 
breath of coldness ; in the proud, frank, passion- 
ate Lottie Blake ; and in Percival himself, an in- 
stance of that rare union of strength of mind, 
honesty of purpose, and gentleness of heart, 
which more than any other, probably, attracts I 



the deepest affection of women. But there is 
something better than the most skillful descrip- 
tion or the shrewdest observation ; there is sym- 
pathy, and a great deal of it. In the author of 
this story we have a person who answers The 
New Republic's definition of a woman of culture : 
one who, " as I speak of love or sorrow, makes 
me feel that she herself has known them ; as I 
speak of ambition, or ennui, or hope, or remorse, 
or loss of character, makes me feel that all these 
are not mere names to her, but things." Per- 
haps the best idea we can give of the author 
is by saying that if we can imagine the George 
Eliot of Middlemarck, minus philosophy and 
Greek, and plus a certain all-pervading gen- 
tleness, we shall have before us the writer of For 
Percival* Her name is given in the English edi- 
tion as Margaret Veley. [J. B. Lippincott & Co.] 

If no novel yet in Appleton's "Collection of 
Foreign Authors " has equaled Gerard* s Marriage 
in that subtile beauty which can proceed only 
from a poetic mind, none has surpassed Jean 
TiteroPs Idea in cleverness of handling, or per- 
fection of literary finish. The story (which out 
of justice to the author, we refrain from telling) 
is thoroughly interesting; the characters stand 
vividly before us ; the style is exquisite ; there 
is no suspicion of sensualism or melodrama. 
Cherbuliez knows men well so far as their out- 
sides are concerned, though, like Mr. Henry 
James, Jr., he seems only to have observed, 
never to hive lived himself. To the praise here 
given, we must, however, add one remark: 
yean Titerol is a clean novel — very much so, as 
French novels go, but in it are constant allusions 
to certain characters and customs which are not 
spoken of before young girls in English-speaking 
countries. The translation is far from praise* 
worthy ; the translator seems never to have 
heard of the distinction between shall and will ; 
he has a lamentable fondness for French words 
when English words are much better, as when 
he speaks of an English bourgeois family ; and 
he often translates^ idiomatic phrases literally, as 
" what would you have ? " for " que voulez-vous ? " 

Edward Garrett's The House by the IVork^ is 
one of this favorite author's best tales, and all are 
good. The scene is in an English manufacturing 
town, and the selfishness of employers, and the 
good and bad sides of the employed, are alike 
portrayed. The head of the business house 
dying, a sister, whose life-story lies hidden away 
in a closed comer of her heart, is left equal 
partner with a brother in its fortunes. Their 
views are totally dissimilar, but she has strength 
to take her stand for her people, and to help 
them to bear their burdens in a brave way. The 
ups and downs come in ; sad scenes occur ; but 
there is brightness here and there, and the feeling 
that it is better to do good than to do evil is 
present throughout the reading. [Dodd, Mead 
&Co.] 

It is not to be expected, of course, that even Hen- 
ry Gr^ville should " strike twelve " in every novel. 
Her latest. Marrying Off a Daughter [T. B. Pe- 
terson & Bros.], pleases us less than the three 
preceding ones by her which we have noticed 
here. It has neither the power of SavilCs Expi- 
ation, nor the pathos of Ariadne, nor the sweet 
quaintness of Sonia, There is more wit in it, 
however, than in either of these. Dear little 
Katia alone excepted, the people in it are not I 



very agreeable company, and the general atmos- 
phere is not over fresh and invigorating. Readers 
who skip it will not lose much. It has the 
structural i>eculiarity of being in one piece ^ 
wholly without divisions into chapters. 

A fVoman's Mistake, which is the title given by 
the translator to the French novel, yacques de 
Trivannes, is a very clever, amusing, and well- 
written story, though to judge from the present 
work, the author bears the same relation to 
George Eliot (the Parisian critics say, so the 
publishers inform us, that she is to become the 
George Eliot of France) that the well-known 
tallow-dip does to the solar luminary. The 
opening scene of the story, taking place some 
years before the principal action, is admirably 
conceived and described ; the movement is rapid, 
the incidents are interesting, and none are of a 
sensual character ; and, as we said before, the 
styl^ is excellent But all the same, yacques de 
Trivannes is not, in our opinion, a book which 
should have been translated. It is not one which 
would be read by anybody except for mere 
amusement Considering that we have a capital 
stock of some thousands of novels answering 
this purpose ; with an annual increase of a hun- 
dred or two in which the plot hinges on the love 
of a woman for a married man ; and considering 
the fact that such books must strongly influence 
the thoughts of the young girls who, to so large 
an extent, make use of circulating libraries ; it is 
a pity for them not to be left for the exclusive ed< 
ification of those among us who would read them 
in the original. As regards the translation, Mrs. 
Sherwood's English is always flowing and other- 
wise correct, but we cannot approve her attempt 
to naturalize French idioms in our language. [T. 
B. Peterson & Bros.] 

It is a relief to turn from a French novel, 
however clever, to an easy, natural, healthy, but 
withal interesting story like yohn-et-Dreams, In 
it is plenty of material for a full-grown work of 
fiction, but the author, apparently fresh from 
Oxford, has preferred dashing off a tale to elab- 
orating a novel. The book bears the distinct 
impress of being written by a gentleman, for 
gentlemen and ladies ; not, like so many recent 
English novels, by a man or woman "beat" for 
the foreign riffraff of a continental town. The 
hero is a near kinsman, but not a dependent, of a 
wealthy baronet ; he loves, and is loved by, his 
kinsfolk ; he cherishes a close affection for an 
excellent young lady connected with the family, 
of which, however, he is himself not thoroughly 
aware. Then he travels in Italy, where he is 
fascinated by the lovely voice, and not unlovely 
character, of the daughter of a somewhat 
"shady" countryman. But he breaks away in 
time from the charmer, and returns to his true 
love, whose hand, after some trials, a natural re- 
sult of the break in his allegiance, he at length 
secures. The style of the earlier chapters, de- 
scribing "John-a-Dreams'" boyhood, is delight- 
ful, and the conversations are natural, spir- 
ited, and often highly amusing. [D. Appleton 
&C0.I 

Of Southey's "Madoc" Porson said : "It will 
be read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten." 
" Yes," wittily retorted Lord Byron, " it will be 
read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, but 
not till then." 
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t^Beginning with January, 1879, 
the LITERARY WORLD is to be 
changed to a fortnightly, and the 
subscription price raised to $a.oo ; 
but until January xst new subscrip- 
tions and renewals will be received 
at the present rate, $1.50 ; or $2.00 
for sixteen months. 



EXTRA HOLIDAT irUMBEB. 
A N extra holiday number of the Literary 
•^^ World will be published under date of 
December loth. The enlargement of the 
present issue, by the addition of eight pages, 
proves to be wholly inadequate to meet 
both the rights of our readers and the 
demands of our advertisers, unusually press- 
ing as they are at this season of the year. 
This extra number will close the ninth vol- 
ume of the journal, which will thus be made 
to comprise eight numbers instead of seven, 
as originally planned in view of the change 
on the 1st of January; further, it will con- 
tain the index to the volume, prepared as 
heretofore by the paper's steadfast friend, 
Mr. J. H. Woods, of Jacksonville, 111. ; and 
last, but not least, it will give to our readers 
a foretaste of the fortnightly joys to come. 



GIFT BOOKS. 



BOOKS have long been recognized as 
highly appropriate tokens of affection 
and consideration between friends, but until 
recently the gift-book has belonged in a 
class by itself, marked by showiness rather 
than substantial value. We are now, how- 
ever, getting the better of that old and 
senseless way of thinking, and the best 
books to-day are properly regarded as the 
most suitable for gifts. 

A good book is the best sort of gift It 
is inexpensive. It is easily preserved. It 
will gladden the eye and gratify the taste at 
the outset, while its satisfaction of the mind 
will be a matter of long continuance. The 
gift of a good book is the gift of a life-long 
friend, whose companionship will grow 
dearer and more useful as the years go by. 

Particularly do these remarks apply to 
books as gifts for children. An immense 
amount of money is thrown away every 
holiday season on things that perish with 
the using. How much better it would be if 
the candies that make the fingers sticky and 



the stomachs sick, if the toys that get broken 
and worthless within a week of their be- 
stowal, if the jewelry which ministers to 
vanity and the love of mere display, could 
be transmuted beforehand into books : toy 
books for the younger if need be, and 
pleasure-giving books for the older; but 
useful books for the mature. 

Our pages this month contain mention of 
a great variety of publications suited for 
holiday gifts, and the counters of booksellers 
are overflowing with these most inviting of 
wares. What more safe and serviceable 
selection can be made, than from this quar- 
ter, for a love-token to husband, wife, chil- 
dren, parent, or friend ? 



HB. OOOE ON THE LIBERAL LEAOUE. 

IN the " prelude " to his " Monday LecL 
ure " of November 18, Rev. Joseph Cook 
made a sharp attack upon the proceedings of 
the late convention at Syracuse of the National 
Liberal League with respect to the circula- 
tion of obscene literature through the mails. 
The Literary World is not set for the 
defense of "Liberal Leagues," nor does it 
wish anything but the utmost success of all 
just and expedient measures for preventing 
the circulation of obscene literature. But it 
does like fair play, and it is to be regretted, 
we think, on all accounts, that Mr. Cook was 
not more exact in his representations of this 
convention and of its action. 

1. The effect of Mr. Cook's prelude 
was to identify in the minds of his audi- 
ence the National Liberal League with 
the Free Religious Association. This effect 
was heightened by the language of the 
prefatory paragraph which, in the authorized 
report of the prelude, was allowed to accom- 
pany it The fact is that the National 
Liberal League and the Free Religious 
Association are two distinct organizations ; 
the latter formed in Boston in 1867, the for- 
mer in Philadelphia in 1876. It was a con- 
vention of the National League which was 
held at Syracuse, and we do not understand 
that the Free Religious Association was in 
any true sense responsible for its action. 

2. Mr. Cook quoted from the Index, 
which is icdited by Mr. Francis E. Abbot, as 
being the official organ of the Free Religious 
Association. This is not the case, we under- 
stand, nor has it been since 1870. The 
IndeXy which was the organ of the " National 
Liberal League," is now the organ of the 
new " National Liberal League of America." 

3. Mr. Cook denominated E. H Hey wood 
a "Free Religious infidel lecturer." "Infi- 
del " he may be, but it is denied that he has 
ever been a member, recognized or unrecog- 
nized, of the Free Religious Association, as 
this language would imply. 

4. Mr. Cook charged that a meeting in 
sympathy with Mr. Heywood was held at 
Faneuil Hall by " Free Religionist infidels." 



"Infidels" these sympathizers may have 
been, but that any one of the speakers at 
that meeting has any prominent connection 
with the Free Religious Association, as such 
language would also imply, is also denied on 
the highest authority. 

Into the m2un question, as to what is 
immoral literature, and to what extent the 
mails may properly be closed to it, we do 
not propose to enter here, save to say that 
we think there is plainly room for distinc- 
tions to be made, and for lines to be drawn. 
The work of suppressing what ought to be 
suppressed we hope to see go steadily on, 
and to that end we trust that the helpers in 
it will be kept together and not thrown into 
those antagonisms which come by misunder- 
standings of one another. The Eminence of 
Mr. Cook's position, and the wide attention 
his utterances now command, make it in- 
cumbent on him to set a shining example of 
justice and candor. 



OBITIOS AHD EDITORS. 

MR. NADAL, some time since, in a 
paper on newspaper criticism', ad- 
vanced the theory that people did not read 
book notices in order to find out what books 
were worth reading, but because of the 
interest they felt in books they had read, 
and about which they wished to converse, 
as it were, with some competent and sym- 
pathizing mind. Odd though this may ap- 
pear, it is no doubt partly true ; and perfect 
criticism, like that of Sainte-Beuve, exists 
only when there is a perfect ra^<?r/ between 
critic and reader. To do his best, the critic 
must feel that there is this sympathy between 
himself and his audience ; he must be able, 
as it were, to wheel up his easy-chair till he 
is in plain view of everybodyj and then to 
discourse, comfortably, and without apparent 
effort, till his time is up. 

To be thus treated, however, is the lot of 
but few authors. In almost all cases an editor 
intervenes, an editor who perhaps is a man of 
strong intellectual force in some directions, 
but with little appreciation of things literary ; 
or, it may be, a commonplace person, who 
shrinks in terror from the least hint of orig- 
inality, fearing that timid readers may be 
scared away. In either case, it is the same 
for the critic, for it is impossible for the 
man himself to recognize his voice when it 
has passed through the speaking-trumpet of 
another man's taste ; much less is it possi- 
ble for hearers to catch the sound of well- 
known lips in such ventriloquistic efforts. 

Let us imagine a journal whose principle 
is never to say a good word (or a harsh word 
as the case may be) of any one, and a critic 
who usually finds something good, and 
something bad, in all the books he handles : 
then imagine the critic's feelings when he 
finds his complimentary (or disparaging) 
remarks ruthlessly cut out, though, without 
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them, in his own eyes, his criticism is 
meaningless ! Yet such is the sad fate of 
more than one such, whom the public un- 
fairly judges, because it never sees what 
he really writes, but only the disconnected 
fragments of what he writes. 

On the other hand, we must not fail to 
consider the good done by intervening edi- 
tors in preventing critics from ''slopping 
over." For it is not sufficient that a critic 
says what, so far as he knows, is the truth : 
a statement may be true, and yet liable to 
misconstruction; or a form of words may 
have to one man's mind a different force 
from that which it would have to others, so 
that part of an editor's business consists in 
seeing that critics and readers shall not be at 
cross purposes. Sometimes an author suf- 
fers severely from his critic's misapprehen- 
sion of the power of words. Not long since, 
one of our first critical authorities had 
occasion to treat the work of a very clever 
and gifted novelist, a writer who, in command 
of certain qualities of language, is almost 
unequaled among his contemporaries. The 
critic, however, was not content with saying 
this, but burst forth with the astounding 
statement that ''in richness of expression 
and splendor of literary performance, we 
may compare him with the greatest, and find 
none greater than he." Now such language, 
in such a place, is nothing less than bathos, 
for one could not speak in higher terms of 
Dante, or Shakespeare, or Milton. And 
the worst of it is that the reader is not only 
at once struck with the absurdity of the 
statement, but that when he himself takes 
up the author he can only with difficulty rid 
himself of this first impression of him. 

Even Allah may long suffer from the 
unwise zeal of his prophet. 



ADVERTISING IN GEBMAH IfEWS- 

FAPEBS. 

[From a Regular Correspondent.] 

Berlin, November, i8y8. 
The Germans are much more addicted to the 
reading of advertisements than Americans. In- 
deed, many of them appear to indulge in the 
habit of reading them before the news, even 
when they are evidently not looking for a situa- 
tion or something else, in which case such a 
proceeding would be natural enough. One 
reason of this is that in the advertising columns 
of their papers are mixed together matters of the 
most varied and heterogeneous description, which 
nowhere else would be looked for in such a 
place. Many of the advertisements, of course, 
differ little or not at all from those found in our 
papers, such as those relating to theaters, con- 
certs, hotels, instruction, wants, etc But when 
we come to notices of the three greatest events 
in the life of most men and women — birth, 
marriage, and death — the Germans, with their 
sentimental demonstrativeness, are no longer 
satisfied with the brief business-like notices 
elsewhere inserted in the papers, but announce 
these events to the world in the most pompous 



fashion. Even the engagement is inserted in 
the papers. Next comes the announcement of 
marriage ; and when a child is bom everybody is 
informed tiiat "Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so have 
been highly delighted by the birth of a vigorous, 
healthy boy," or girl. 

More prominent, still, are the announcements 
of deaths and funerals. The space occupied by one 
of these varies from a few lines to half a page> 
according to the social rank of the deceased. It 
is followed a few days later by another notice 
thanking friends and relatives for the many 
tokens of Sjrmpathy during the illness and at the 
funeral of the deceased, as well as for the pro- 
fuse scattering of flowers at the grave. In 
village newspapers single individuals even are 
named, who are especially thanked for their 
services. 

Unfortunately, there exists in Germany a large 
class of persons, especially of the female per- 
suasion, to whom the second of the three im- 
portant events of life never happens. There is 
in the Empire an excess of about 750,000 women 
over men, and many of the disconsolate old 
maids, as a last resource, advertise for husbands. 
But the flies never walk into the spider's, or spin- 
ster's, parlor, unless they are assured that she 
has a large store of provision for the future, or 
its equivalent in money. When men advertise 
for wives they always, besides a photograph, 
desire a statement of the financial resources. 
These, it may be taken for granted, are then as 
much overstated as the age is understated. 
And yet I am told that many happy marriages are 
brought about by the special marriage-advertising- 
agencies which flourish in this country. Their 
favorite organ appears to be the Berlin Kladder- 
adatschn It is nothing unusual to see in its col- 
umns a handsome young Jewess, with an endow 
ment of so many thousands, offered like a slave, 
or a horse, to an officer or a nobleman who is 
willing to marry her for the sake of her money. 

That officers and noblemen frequently stand in 
need of money, which they do not always care to 
secure at the cost of their bachelor freedom, is 
evinced by another class of advertisements no 
less common than the preceding class. You read 
the announcement that " money in any desired 
sums may be obtained by officers and officials, 
under strictest discretion and secrecy, from Mr. 
Bloodsucker,** etc And this in spite of the fact 
that the incurring of debt by officers on service 
is by military law forbidden as strictly as the 
receiving of bribes. But the financial ruin of 
many officers who are almost compelled to give 
themselves up to the tender mercies of usurers, 
is only one of the smaller evils of the military 
system which is sucking out the marrow of the 
German empire. Between sixty and seventy per 
cent of the income is thus absorbed, and hence 
but little is left for the purpose of promoting 
educational, artistic, and religious schemes. To 
keep these afloat the lottery system is now usually 
resorted to, and hence the great number of lot- 
tery advertisements in the papers. It is a rather 
startling fact that the funds for building and 
repairing churches are at present obtained in 
Germany, almost exclusively, by way of lottery. 
All traces of the religious enthusiasm, to which 
mediaeval Europe owed her fine cathedrals and 
churches, appear to have passed away in Ger* 
many. 



These few notes may serve to explain why 
Germans are so fond of reading advertisements. 
They are often more suggestive of the state of 
affairs in the country, and more entertaining, 
than the stupid editorials, the one-sided criticisms 
and belated telegrams, which as yet characterize 
too many of the German newspapers. 
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ENGLISH FESIODIOALS. 

We tabulate below the more notable articles 
in the English periodicals for November. 

SOBNCB. 

Virchowaiul Evolution. Prof. Tyn- 

dalL NiMtUtnik Cmimy. 

National Insoraoce. Rev. W. L. 

Bladder. " " 

BOOKS AND AUTHOHS. 

The ttxX of WordswortVs Poema. 

Edw. Dowden. C»mUm^»rarv, 

The Poetry of Michael Angelo. »* ..r 

The Primer of Esj^iih Literature. 
John Dryden. 
Petrarch. 
Shakespeare as an Adaptor. Ed* 

ward Rose. Maemillan, 

Miss Ferrier's Novels. TempU Bar, 

Racine. ^ " 

Mrs. Browning's Poems. C4. Quarterly Rev, 

RBUGIOV. 

Why Ritualists do not Become Roman 
Catholics. Rev. R. F. Littledale. 

On Henotheism, Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, and Atheism. Max MOller. 

What is Going on at the Vatican : A 
Voice from Rome. 

Principal TuUoch*s "Dogmatism of 
Dissent:" — i. Fred. Harrison, 
a. A Political Diiaenter. 

Catholic Colleges and Protestant 

Schools. Dublin, 

Is the Church of England Protestant? Quarterly. 

OOimMPORARY POUTICS. 

Contemporary Life and Thought in 

Italy. A. de Gubematis. 
The Revival of Turkey. 
American FacU and Gladstone FaU 

lacies. 
India and Afghanistan. 
Socialism in Germany and the United 

States. H. FawcetL Pertnigktly, 

Two Foreign Opinions on the Berlin 

Treaty. Emilede Laveleye. " 

A Peep at the Southern Negro. A. 

G. Rradlev. MacmUlan, 

Reform in Turkey. R. Hamilton 

Lans. 
A Word for Ameer Shere Ali. Sir 

Thomas Douglass Forsyth. 
Cyprus. Ext. Irom a Letter of Sir 

Garnet Wolseley. 
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HOLIDAY FITBLIOATIOHS. 

L 

Our first arrival under this head the present 
season is Robert Carter & Brothers* edition of 
Cowper*s Task, with illustrations by Birket Fos- 
ter, the well-known designer and engraver. The 
book is of English manufacture throughout ; and 
good proportions, tinted paper, and delicate and 
tasteful binding contribute to the general charm 
of its appearance. This gentle poem of Cowper*s 
is a suggestive theme for such a pencil as Birket 
Foster*8, and his .sketches are full of traditional 
England — the quiet landscape, the towered 
church, the thatched cottage, the snow-mantled 
hamlet, the forest walk. The scene depicted on 
p. 47, illustrative of the lines, 

" Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness- 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,** 

is peculiarly inviting. Including the vignettes 
which frame the "arguments'* of the several 
books, there are about sixty pictures, and they 
are drawn and engraved with remarkable even- 
ness. In, all respects the book is one of excep- 
tional refinement of beauty. 

Books which appeal so explicitly to the eye as 
holiday gift books, must, of course, be judged by 
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special canons. So judged, such a book as 
Evenings with the Poets {James Miller] reveals 
faults which otherwise might pass unchallenged. 
Externally it is a handsome octavo, in rather a 
brilliant cover, and with pages neatly set off by a 
red-line border. The contents are about two 
hundred brief poems, selected from some fifty 
poets, English and American. The leading poets 
are represented, and many familiar and favorite 
pieces, some classical, and others of a more pop- 
ular cast, are included. There are many illus- 
trations, a number of which are on steel. Some 
of these last are very well executed. The wood 
engravings are of widely varying quality. A few 
are excellent ; others are coarse, and detract from 
the artistic harmony of the volume. We notice 
several which fail to fit the text they accompany, 
and one or two which are untruthful. Where, for 
instance, are the "pines" in the cut which faces 
p. 194 ? And what is the relation to the text of 
the cuts intended to face pp. 224 and 374 ? A 
diversity in the size of type used, marked on p. 
146, further mars the symmetry of the volume. 
These defects are the more to be deplored as the 
book is not without some decided merits. 

As we read again, in its new full-dress, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes's poem, The School Boy 
[Houghton, Osgood & Co.] — read at the centen- 
nial of Phillips Academy last summer— *we find 
ia it new qualities to please, and are inclined 
to give it place as one of the very best of his pro- 
ductions. The subject is a peculiarly congenial 
one, suited to his best powers, and he has cer- 
tainly done it ample justice. The flow of the 
verse, the sentiment which inspires it, the pic- 
tures which are • seen through its transparent 
texture, the pleasant intermingling of humor and 
pathos which make it so vibrant, its mellowness 
throughout, combine to give it a high character, 
and entitle it, we think, to rank with the choicest 
specimens of English verse. It was delightful 
reading in the newspapers when first printed ; in 
its present form it makes a volume which is not 
only in harmony with the holiday taste, but per- 
manently beautiful. A circle of sympathetic art- 
ists, among whom are J. Appleton Brown, W. 
L. Sheppard and A. R. Waud, have embellished 
it with nearly thirty cuts, depicting some of the 
most telling passages of the poem, and fixing for 
the eye the more salient features of the Andover 
landscape. The old Academy, the Mansion 
House, the "tented pines," the "dark Shaw- 
shine,*' the Hill itself by sunset, all are here. 
The book is one of singular charms for every one 
who .has known historic Andover, either as a 
home or as a temporary abode. 

Such a hymn as Toplady's immortal Rock of 
Ages presents many and peculiar difficulties to 
the illustrator. Some of them Miss Humphrey 
has surmounted in her volume [Lee & Shepard] ; 
others have been too much for her. The hymn 
is fervidly poetical. It is founded on a Scripture 
figure which has not been without perplexities to 
the commentator. A mixture of metaphor runs 
through Its four stanzas ; and while they are not 
wanting in ideas capable of pictorial translation, 
there is in them a lack of artistic unity and con- 
secutiveness which must inevitably baffle the 
most gifted pencil. Miss Humphrey, who has the 
advantage of experience in work of this sort, has 
perhaps done all thlt could be expected with 
such a subject, and the book will give pleasure to I 



religious sensibilities when these are not accom- 
panied by too critical a judgment The twenty- 
four lines of the hymn are broken up and dis- 
tributed over ten pages, being expanded to fill 
that space by the insertion of several texts of 
Scripture which stand in spiritual relation to the 
composition. These texts share with the poem 
the illustrator's art There are nine pictures 
which may be called full-page ; the other four 
being of the vignette order. Passing the frontis- 
piece, the first of the series seems to be a sug- 
gestion of the Holy Sepulcher, with the stone 
rolled away, the g^uardtng angel, and the women 
looking in. Next we have a scene in the Wil- 
derness of the Wandering; women fetching 
water from the riven rock. After this follow a 
craggy and battlemented mass of precipice loom- 
ing against an angry sky ; a lovely young girl 
standing with outstretched hands before a cross 
— ^not " clinging " to it, however, as is suggested 
in the accompanying lines ; a mountain chasm, 
bridged by storm-driven trees and capped by 
hanging clouds, with an old man resting on his 
way to the "rock that is higher than" he; a 
group of the sick and crippled waiting by a fount- 
ain; and a pillar-like rock casting its shadow 
across a stretch of "weary" desert land. The 
paper is very heavy and excellent, the typography 
good, and the binding chaste, simple, and befit- 
ting. 

If Toplady's " Rock of Ages " is a poem to 
baffle the artist's best powers in a degree, Bry- 
ant's ThancUopsis is one to baffle them still more, 
and we must frankly say that Mr. W. J. Linton's 
illustration of it [G. P. Putnam's Sons] we like 
very little indeed. As we read again this noble 
hymn, now lighted up forever by the memory 
of the grand life whose record seems the very 
embodiment of its majestic spirit, we are anew im- 
pressed with its quality of cheerful trust, of un- 
daunted hope. It is the utterance of the spiritual 
triumphing over the material, of light conquering 
darkness ; and we do not see how any one can rise 
from its heroic lines without carrying away some- 
thing of its heroism in his own soul. But Mr. 
Linton utterly fails to penetrate this inner soul 
of the work and convey its voice to the eye. He 
gets entangled with the imagery, and gives no 
expression to the deep truth of the poem. He 
makes acknowledgments to William Blake, and 
his work attests the obligation. It is dark, de- 
pressing. Like the man in the Gospels, the art- 
ist dwells among the tombs. He is haunted by 
specters, who pass and repass in dismal proces- 
sion; and unearthly shapes appear to thicken the 
gloom. As we interpret Bryant, the artist is out 
of tune with him — sorely, sadly out of tune. 

Mr. John Forbes Robertson's Great Painters 
of Christendom [Cassell, Petter & Galpin], though 
a publication of last year, we believe, is one of 
those massively magnificent works which keep 
their freshness and beauty irrespective of times 
and seasons. It is a ponderous imperial octavo 
of half a hundred pages, manufactured in the 
most lavish style of English typography, and join- 
ing a biographical and critical text with illustra- 
tive wood engravings in great number and of 
general excellence. The text consists of short 
sketches or studies of the painters, beginning 
with the Italian school, of whom thirty-eight are 
portrayed in succession. Next come the painters 
of the Flemish, Dutch, and German schools— be- 



tween twenty-five and thirty; next the French 
school, slightly more numerous; and finally the 
English school, comprising sixteen names. The 
personal history of each artist is related in ou t- 
line, his style is analyzed and described, his his- 
torical surroundings are thrown together for a 
background, and his principal works are enumer- 
ated, with suggestions toward estimates of their 
absolute and relative value. The accompanying 
engravings reproduce the more important works 
of art, and enable the reader to form vivid con* 
ceptions of styles and schools, as well as of indi- 
vidual productions. The presswork of the book 
is unusually good for one so large, the type being 
singularly sharp and dear, and the impressions of 
the cuts generally firm and even. Altogether the 
volume is a superb cyclopedia of art biography . 



OTT&BEHT FOETBT. 

Mr. Leighton, whose dramas. The Sons of 
Godwin and At the Court of King Edwin^ have 
been mentioned by the critics with praise, now 
makes his first venture in a new field of poetic 
effort Change;^ The Whisper of the Sphinx, is 
a philosophical poem, reminding one in some 
respects of Lucretius. After touching upon the 
world's great epics, and the subjects chosen by 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, he announces 
his own design in the foUdwing lines : 

" Than these my theme 
Hath grander scope : I summon them to set 
Beside the older giants, older change ; 
To show how in tne wmrl of the remoraeleas years, 
Gods, ansels^ heroes, poets, warriors^ all 
Are trodden mto dust, while change lives on. 
As eathering strength from every mined thing. 
Ana making broad and broader year on year. 
One univeiisl empire." 

The progress of this empire he traces through 
the rise and fall of earthly kingdoms, the growth 
and decay of material forces, and the various 
stages of development through which science, 
art, morals, and religious belief have passed. 
Now as a blind, relentless force, and now as a 
hideous, mocking monster, he sets its triumphs 
forth, and makes one feel the impotence of all 
created beings in the comparison. But, at last, 
even change he finds is subject to unchanging 
laws, and these, as Miss Martineau would say, 
are only God's habits of thought; or in Mr. 
Leighton's language : 

'* Change is the movement of the Master's hand, 
And constant purpose is divinely whispered 
Beneath ito touch/* 

The muse in the present poem keeps well 
abreast of modem science, and her style and 
terminology are often scientific, yet she has 
clothed these dry bones with flesh and sinews, 
and made them beautiful with life. With a sub- 
ject so vague, shadowy, impersonal, the epic 
unity of the piece is soon forgotten by the reader 
amid the many episodes without which the poem 
would be a Sahara. Among the subjects of 
these charming digressions, the most noteworthy 
are the Wreck of the Schiller, the Introduction 
of Steam into a Quiet Valley, the Life of Napo- 
leon, and the contrast drawn between the Norse 
and the Moslem heavens. Mr. Leighton's style 
is full of force and energy, but lacks the grand- 
eur and quiet dignity which an epic demands. 
It is like a foaming mountain torrent, rather than 

1 Change. The Whisper of the Sphinx. By WiUiam 
Leighton, Jr. J. B. Ljppincott & Co. 
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a broad and calm river. Yet even this peculiar- 
ity may induce many readers to go through the 
whole ]9ocm, though they would othenK'ise be 
content with the episodes alone. 

The name of Joaquin Miller has been so 
long associated with the Sierras, that it seems 
unnatural to think of him in connection with 
the Apennines. In the volume before us,> how- 
ever, he has gathered the results of his life 
in Italy, and dedicated the collection to Long- 
fellow. Italy is a field that has been so thor- 
oughly gleaned by poets, that but few sheaves 
seem to be left for a modem reaper to gather. 
Yet, Mr. Miller has not trodden in the footsteps 
of others, but has retained the freshness and 
originality which first won for him the favor of the 
world. Something of his crudeness and coarse- 
ness has passed away, and the influence of his 
years of travel appears in his verse ; yet he has 
not lost in the least his native fire and force, and 
his selfishness and overfondness for the sensu- 
ous seem rather intensified by time. His picture 
of the Capuchin Monk is finely drawn, for all its 
loathsome details. "A Garibaldian's Story," 
" Como," and •* A Peasant's Plea," reveal" a side 
of Italian life as wild as the scenes upon our 
frontier. ''The Ideal and the Real" and <'A 
Dove of St Mark " are full of the dark passion 
which forms too large a part of our author's 
inspiration. The scenes from nature, such as 
" Sunrise in Venice," " Sirocco," and " A Storm 
in Venice," remind us also of his earlier work in 
this same direction. A few of the love-songs 
are very charming, and ''Recollection" and 
"Longing for Home" strike a tender chord 
which Mr. Miller rarely touches. "Attila's 
Throne " is perhaps the most thoughtful piece in 
the collection, but the general impression left by 
the book is one of regret that such native powers 
should run to waste. In the spirit of Carlyle's 
advice to William Black, we wish that after these 
trials of strength, Mr. Miller would really write 
a poem. 

Mr. O'Reillys is a poet of unusual genius and 
power. The homeliest subject he invests with a 
tender and pathetic interest, and the most com- 
mon and even repulsive scenes his dramatic 
skill can make both vivid and attractive. In the 
Intensely realistic effect which his verse produces, 
the clear, full daylight in which his figures move, 
he reminds the reader of Robert Buchanan, per- 
haps the only living poet who equals him in this 
respect But, alike as they are in their poetical 
power, Mr. O'Reilly has a moral tone, a sturdy 
manliness, which the English poet sadly lacks. 
Though he writes of the scenes of crime and 
vice amid which a part of his life has, against 
his will, been spent, neither coarseness nor im- 
purity of thought mars his work. And more 
than this, without assuming the dreary rtle of a 
didactic poet, he knovrs • how to draw forth a 
cheering lesson from the commonest events of 
daily life. Many of his longer poems are con- 
nected with the author's life as an exile in Aus- 
tralia, and appeared a few years since in his 
" Songs from the Southern Seas." " The King 
of the Vasse," the longest in the book, displays 
a rare degree of imagination, and has been fin- 

* Songs of Italy. By Joaquin Miller. Roberto Brothers. 

* Songs, Legends, and Ballads. By John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Th.c Pilot Publishing Co. 



ished with greater care than the other tales. 
"The Dukite Snake," "The Amber Whale," and 
especially "The Dog Guard" are wonderfully 
lifelike and thrilling. Of the shorter pieces, two 
finely illustrate the author's power in treating 
commonplace subjects: "The Old School 
Clock " and "Dying in Harness," the last a pict* 
ure of a worn-out horse, dying under his load. 
Some of the memorial lines are worthy of men- 
tion, the best being " The Patriot's Grave " and 
"A Nation's Test," in honor respectively of 
Emmet and O'Connell. Mr. O'Reilly has much 
to learn in respect to grace and delicacy of ex- 
pression. His verses are needlessly rude, and 
he descends too frequently to the slang of the 
street. " Haunted by Tigers," a poem the most 
disagreeable in the collection for other reasons, 
is most at fault in this regard. 

A new book of poems by Whittier 4 needs no 
introduction. It finds a ready welcome every- 
where. Without any injustice to others^ we may 
call him the most Christian of our poets, and the 
older he grows, the more of warmth and "sweet- 
ness and light" breathes from his verse. He 
speaks to the heart of the conunon people also, 
and sings of quiet village life as no one else has 
done ; so that we cannot wonder that his name 
has become a household word in every home. 
Most of the verses in this volume have appeared 
in the magazines during the last three years, and 
will be remembered by many readers. "The 
Vision of Echard " tells of a Benedictine monk, 
who learned in a dream that mercy is better than 
sacrifice, and heard the voice of God saying to 

him: 

" My Gerizim and Ebal 
Are in each human soul. 
The still small voice of blessing 
And Sinai's thunder-roU." 

"The Witch of Wenham " is the storj' of a poor 
girl, suspected of witchcraft and imprisoned, but 
released by her lover, who found a refuge for her 
in a Quaker settlement " The Seeking of the 
Waterfall" is perhaps the finest of the longer 
poems, teaching us, as its moral, 

" To seek is better than to gain, 
The fond hope dies as we attain ; 
Lifers fairest things are those which seem, 
The best is that ox which we dream." 

The lines on the Anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington, and the "Centennial Hymn," have 
all the fire of Whittier's early verses, and the 
memorial poems upon Thiers, Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, and Gen. Bartlett, have already been widely 
read. " King Solomon and the Ants " is a happy 
rendering of an Eastern legend, in a meter which 
our poet rarely uses. A number of shorter 
poems follow, and at the close of the volume 
stands the charming sonnet written in response 
to the tribute paid him by his friends in the 
Literary World in December last 

Mr. Macdonald's drama 5 is founded upon the 
stoiy of the Conquest of Mexico by Cortes. As 
a background, now dark, now lurid, we catch 
glimpses of the desolation and famine within the 
city, the conspiracies of the soldiers against 
Cortes, and the capture and torture of the brave 
but unfortunate Aztec King. The interest cen- 
ters, however, in the love of A9alan, Princess of 



< The Vision of Echard and Other Poema. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

' Guateraosin. A Drama. By Malcolm Macdonald. J. 
B. Lippincolt & Co. 



Tezcuco, and the warlike lord of Tacuba. Tizoc, 
a prince of Mexico, is enamored of A9alan, and 
lays repeated plots for his favored rival, each of 
them being frustrated by a timely chance. At 
last, his duplicity is discovered, and he falls a 
victim of his own evil devices. The unity of the 
piece is not vrell preserved, and there is a lack 
of harmony and proportion between the parts. 
The torture of Guatemozin and Tacuba, in the 
closing scene, is needlessly prolonged, and would 
be intolerable upon the stage. Several separate 
scenes, however, are treated with much skilL 
Perhaps the finest of these is the seventh scene 
in the third act, which sets in full contrast the 
buoyant joy of A9alan over the late Aztec victo- 
ry, and the gloom of Tacuba, who foresees how 
shortlived their triumph must prove. Of single 
characters, none is more skillfully drawn than 
the poor crazed woman made insane by hunger 
and grief, who reminds one of Ophelia. In 
other cases there is too much of sameness in the 
style and language of different characters, and 
the author's sentences are often involved and 
vague. 

Lines in the Sand^ is the title of a small book 
of verses, collected and published by the Syra- 
cuse Chapter of the Delta Upsilon Society. 
The tone of the " Publishers' Apology " leads 
one to think that the author is dead, but other 
circumstances connected with the book leave the 
question in doubt. Unlike most poetry of this 
character, these verses are fitted to awaken inter- 
est in those who have never known their author, 
and are well worth an attentive perusal. They 
are not free from crudeness of thotaght, nor from 
infelicities of expression, but there is in them 
something more than a vague promise for the fut- 
ure, a depth of thoughtfulness, a measure of serious 
and lofty purpose, rarely found in so young an 
author. Among many poems which are worthy 
of notice, these are especially striking : " Cru- 
cify," " Leaves, October, 1876," "Builders," and 
"Christmas." From the last-named we quote 
the following characteristic lines, which show the 
author's excellences and his defects : 

" Life's fullness is its fullness of belief. 
And doubt is but the mildew on the vine. 
The blight that turns the early sap to grief, 
And Slavs spring's prophecies of fruit and wine ; 
For faith and knowledge after all are one — 
'Tis but the rising and the risen sun." 

Mr. Fontaine has chosen as his subject 7 a 
story connected with the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots at Fort Caroline, Florida, in 1565. Ribault, 
a captain in the French fleet, was betrothed to 
the daughter of Admiral Coligny, exiled from 
France. The scenes of slaughter separated the 
lovers, and Menendez, the Catholic commander, 
sought to win the maiden to a new love and a 
new faith. But at last Ribault rescues her, and 
Menendez is slain by an Indian whom he had 
wronged. The tale is fairly interesting, and the 
passage quoted from Lopez de Mendoza espe- 
cially so; but the verse is of an inferior kind, 
utterly lacking in meter and rhythm. Among 
lesser inaccuracies, the author writes of a " bleed- 
ing tress," and calls the bat a bird. 

It is rather ambitious in an unknown author to 



* Lines in the Sand. By Richard E. Day. Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

'The Exile. By Francis Fontaine. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 
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attempt a poem upon Francesca of Riminifi the 
unhappy girl whose fate, the subject of Dante*s 
saddest and most touching episode, has already 
been told in choice English verse in Leigh Hunt's 
" Story of Rimini." Still our new poet, sup- 
posed to be Prof. A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth 
College, has kept much of the beauty and tender 
charm of the old romance, the chief faults of his 
verse being an occasional vagueness in thought, 
and a corresponding prolixity in expression, 
which conceal the course of the narrative. The 
songs are not equal to the rest of the poem. 

Pipes of Com 9 is an unpretending pamphlet 
of verse, whose modest title is the best thing in 
its favor. Many of the pieces are less than 
twenty lines long, and even at that length the 
thread of thought is drawn very fine. Only a 
few of them really repay a single reading. *'On 
Board the Yacht Firefly," "She Hath Gone," 
and a sonnet *' On a Vase of Ferns " are among 
the best, and these few lines on "Autumn 
Branches " are worth quoting : 

" My eyes were full to tears. Just then I glanced 
Upon the grove, and saw, betwixt the rude 
And blackened trees by autumn smoke, new charm 
Of skv which the full leaves had hid. ' O, heart I * 
I crieOf ' so is it to our lives : through^ bared 
And blighted branches comes more view of heaven.' " 

* Francesca of Riminu By A. S. H. J. B. Lippinoott 
& Co. 

• Pipes of Com. By G. P. G. W. B. Clarke. 
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Wordsworth, By George H. Calvert. [Lee & 
Shepard.] 

" To translate Milton," says Landor, " is 
more laudable than originality in trifling 
matters." And, among the mass of modern 
literature, few works do more credit to the 
author's head and heart than the patient, 
reverent study of a great poet As an at- 
tempt of this kind, we welcome Mr. Calvert's 
Wordsworth, He has traced briefly, but 
with a careful and loving hand, the poet's 
inner and outer life, and described the vari- 
ous influences which wrought upon him. 
The biographical portions of the book are 
by far the best, and we wish the author had 
been content with this single aim. His aes- 
thetic and philosophical generalizations are 
usually commonplace, and his explanations 
of poetic language, of simile and trope, are 
laboriously dull. A single illustration will 
suffice. Of the great Scottish patriot, Words- 
worth says, he 

'< I>ft the name 
Of Wallace to be found, like a wUd flower. 
All over his dear country.** 

A simple, pleasing figure, and level, one 
would suppose, to any reader's comprehen- 
sion. But Mr. Calvert thinks this explana- 
tion needful: 

"The thought that Wallace lives in the hearts 
of all his countrymen, of every Scot, rich and 
poor, high and low, man, woman, child — how 
could it be conveyed so fully, so instantaneously, 
as by this figure of the wild flower ? On hill and 
plain, in valley and dell, near rock and river, on 
every acre of Scottish ground, fertile or barren, 
where man has made a dwelling, wild flowers 
are found. By this simple comparison Wallace 



is felt to be everywhere. At first the simplicity 
veils from us the efficiency, the beauty, the 
power of the figure." 

What a waste of time and words. Mr. 
George Macdonald's explanation of one of 
Hood's puns is not more pointless and ab- 
surd. Mr. Calvert's sentences are often 
cumbrous and devoid of grace, and his use 
of single words is unnatural, as may be seen 
from such phrases as a '* clinging diction," 
"feeling-full letters," "an attaching child." 
But in spite of glaring faults the book has 
much of intfy^st and real worth. 

Tke Native Flowers and Ferns of the United 
States. By Thomas Meehan. Illustrated. 
[Prang & Co.] 

Issued in parts, at the rapid rate of two a 
month, each with four plates, and three or 
four pages of letterpress to a plate, the first 
volume of this work is now completed. It 
is an imperial octavo, with forty-eight color- 
printed plates in Prang's best style of 
cheaper sort. Both the letterpress and the 
chromo-lithography are so well executed, 
and the price so reasonable, that one could 
wish the drawing and coloring of the flower- 
painter were of a higher order, both artisti- 
cally and botanically. Not that these will 
not fairly pass, on the whole ; while some are 
very good; but we have seen far better 
flower-painting than this. The letterpress 
is cast in a popular mould, is well inter- 
spersed with poetical quotation and pictorial 
narrative, enters very fully into antiquarian 
herbalistic lore and the derivation of the 
popular and scientific names, with now 
and then a rash original venture ; while the 
general staple is botanical matter in a very 
readable form, upon which there is here no 
call for specific remark. SufiSce it to say 
that this is a taking and useful volume for 
the amateur florist and popular botanist, and 
offered to subscribers at a low price ; that 
it will go on at least to the completion of a 
second volume; and that the patronage it 
is winning will probably warrant continu- 
ance. 

T'A^ Old House Altered, By Geo. C. Mason. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

This book is after the pattern of those 
published recently by an architect of Spring- 
field, Mass. In a fonn of fiction is set forth 
a course of instruction in the art of building 
and furnishing a house. Only in the present 
instance it is an old and inadequate house 
which is reconstructed into roominess and 
beauty. The form of instruction chosen is 
a series of letters, answering to chapters, 
twenty-nine in number, between a brother 
and sister, who discourse back and forth 
respecting the work they have in hand. The 
style fails in not being natural to the occa- 
sion, being sentimental and inflated rather 
than business-like and to the point, as would 
be the case under circumstances of reality. 
The letters are palpably by the author of 



the book, and not by the characters who 
figure in it. Barring this false literary tone 
the book is a good and useful one, aild is 
nowhere false, so far as we can discover, in 
its proper substance. It goes over the whole 
ground of house erection, neglects no point 
of importance, and directs attention to many 
minute details, upon which the health, com- 
fort, and happiness of inmates are condi- 
tioned. Thirty-seven illustrations embellish 
its pages, and many of them are very pretty 
and suggestive. 

Modem Frenchmen. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. [Roberts Brothers.] 

Mr. Hamerton is beginning to have a very 
well-defined and attentive American circle of 
readers, and that he feels this fact is evident 
not only from the " Preface to the American 
Edition " of this work, but from the avowed 
direction of the essays which compose it, 
which face toward the United States as 
plainly as toward England. The Essays 
are five in number, and relate not in every 
case to exactly so " modem " a Frenchman 
as might be expected, but to Jacquemont 
and Ampere as well as to Perreyve, Rude, 
and Regnault However, the designation 
" Modern Frenchmen " does not necessarily 
mean living Frenchmen. Mr. Hamerton 
shows a true conception of his task. He 
says : 

" I have compared the work of the biographer 
to that of the painter, but it may frequently 
bear a nearer resemblance to the humbler em- 
plo3rment of the picture-cleaner. There may be 
cases where his duty is not so much to paint anew 
picture as to make one that has been already 
painted more clearly visible, by removing what 
obscures it . . . 

We like exceedingly the spirit of Mr. 
Hamerton's apology for selecting as one o£ 
his subjects a Roman Catholic priest [Per- 
reyve]. He says here : 

" By cultivating the love of justice in the pub- 
lic mind, of justice toward all, including priests 
of every denomination, a writer is in fact ren- 
dering the best service to liberty of thought," 
because that condition of public opinion which 
has accepted the idea of justice as the director 
of its influences is the best of all possible safe- 
guards against sacerdotal tyranny." 

Jacquemont was a traveler and naturalist ; 
Perreyve an ecclesiastic and orator; Rude 
a sculptor; Ampere's place in letters our 
readers well know ; and Regnault, who died 
on the battle-field in the defense of Paris, 
was one of the most distinguished of con- 
temporary French painters. Mr. Hamerton 
has furnished us with very interesting 
studies of these severally remarkable men. 



The literature of chess is surprisingly large, 
and the collection of it, made by the late Professor 
George Allen, LL.D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is reputed to be the finest in this 
country, and to rank with the three or four best 
similar collections of the world. A catalogue of 
it, compiled by Mr. Gregory B. Keen, one of the 
executors of the estate, makes a handsome pam- 
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phlet of nearly a hundred pages. The collection 
comprises about one thousand printed volumes, 
beside prints, photographs, and autographic let- 
ters; and is very full in the principal treatises 
upon the game and in rare editions. There are, 
for instance, copies of five of the first eight 
editions of Damiano; of the original Lopez 
(1561) ; fourteen of Greco, including the English 
version of 1656, and the French of 1669, etc 
The poetry of the subject, which is ample, is 
largely represented, and there are copious files 
of the leading periodicals and plentiful cuttings 
from magazines and newspapers. Many of the 
works are in fine bindings. The collection entire 
is offered for sale for $3,000. 

Of the periodicals published since our last 
issue, T%e Princeton Review ior November calls 
for mention as offering a greater array of articles 
by more or less distinguished writers than any 
journal ever before given for the same money. 
In this number we meet, among others, with 
Messrs. Freeman and George Rawlinson of Eng- 
land; Presidents Woolsey, Porter, and McCosh; 
Principal Dawson, and Professors Young, Le 
Comte, and Newcomb, as representing the learn- 
ing o£ this continent No one will question the 
excellence of these names, or their right to claim 
a hearing from the public on any subject in their 
respective fields of labor. But we are inclined 
to doubt whether the public is likelj to derive 
much benefit from the generality of articles pub- 
lished under such auspices as these. When a 
writer, however eminent, understamds that an ed- 
itor is more anxious to publish his name as con- 
tributor than to be able to lay before his readers 
good argument or original reflection, he is not 
likelv to send him his best or freshest work. 

m 

Such men as Mr. Freeman and Dr. Woolsey 
well deserve all the money they can earn, and we 
do not hold them responsible for the presence, in 
our reviews, of leamlpg-and-water ; none the less 
do we think it an unfortunate system which en- 
courages writing of this sort ProL Rawlinson's 
article is certainly not open to this objection ; in 
it, both learning and originality are undiluted. 
But ProC Rawlinson is, as it were, carried off his 
feet by his great, original idea, which is, that it 
is at once the moral and the political duty of 
American citizens to dispose of the " negritic ele- 
ment** in our population by intermarriages. 
** Copyrights and Patents " is a carefully-written 
article by Mr. Levi of King's College. 

Late issues of TJke P^rtfoli^^ the English art 
monthly, edited by Mr. Hamerton, and published 
in this country by J. W. Bouton, New York, 
contain at once some of the poorer and some of 
the better work of the etchers. Kaulbach's 
'* Deluge," for instance, is about as unsatis- 
factory, in both subject and treatment, as any 
page picture of its size could well be ; but the 
view of ^ Greyfriars, Edinburgh," and the por- 
trait of a *' Member of the Long Parliament," are 
very fine. The excellent, indeed, predominate 
in this unique, attractive, and instructive art 
journal, and now on the eve of its new year we 
commend it again to general notice. 

We must not fail to remind our readers of the 
steady progress in the publication of the River- 



side Edition of the British Poets [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.], of which some forty volumes 
have now been issued. Among the later members 
of the series are the poems of Scott, in five 
volumes. Goldsmith and Gray in one, Spenser in 
three, Dryden in two, Milton and Marvel in two, 
Cowper in two, Southey in five, and Ballads in 
four. These books are as beautiful in form as 
they are fine in substance, and each group may 
be bought separately. No better edition, and 
none cheaper considering its quality, is to be 
had. 



Emma Elizabeth Brown. This lady, author 
of the many charming sketches and dainty little 
I>oems which have appeared over the signature 
of ** B. £. E.," is a native of Concord, New 
Hampshire, where her father, John F. Brown, 
was for many years the leading bookseller. 
Artistic talent would seem to be in a degree 
a family gift, for she is of near kinship to 
one of the distinguished artists of the name; 
and her literary tastes were early developed. 
She began writing for publication when a school- 
girl, a poem on "The Legend of Chocorua" 
being among her first pieces in print, in the 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor, From that time to 
the present she has been a frequent contributor, 
under different signatures, to the newspapers of 
her native city, to the Boston Advertiser^ Joumai, 
Transcript, Literary World, Congregationalist, 
Golden Rule, and S*iturday Evening Gautte ; to 
the Portland Transcript and Portland Press ; 
to the Churchman, Church jfoumal. Christian 
Union, New York Independent, and New York 
Observer. Her writings have also appeared in 
the Aldine and Atlantic Monthly ; and UtteWs 
Living Age has contained two or three of her 
poems. For Wide Awake and other periodicals 
for young folks she has been a favorite writer 
both in prose and verse. Her published vol- 
umes have been three in number : From Night to 
Light (1872), a well-sustained story of the time 
of the Hebrew captivity; A Hundred Years Ago 
(1876), hardly a volume, however, but a bunch 
of leaflets tied with red, white, and blue, telling 
in graceful verse, which breaks now and then 
into a song, a sweet and simple story to com- 
memorate the centennial year in which it was 
published; and The Child- Toilers of Boston 
Streets (1878), just printed in book form after 
coming out in monthly papers in Wide A^vake, 
Though Miss Brown has proved her capabilities 
as a prose writer, it is in her poetry that her 
talents show best ; and it is by her work in that 
line that she will hereafter be Jcnown. In the 
skillful use of words, in the sweetness and 
strength and graphic fidelity of little poems 
which represent some phase of feeling or bit of 
Nature, she hardly has a superior among the 
younger singers of this country. Her work is 
always choice, compact, delicate, and finely fin- 
ished ; and those modest initials under which she 
has hidden herself never fail to answer for a few 
stanzas of rare poetic beauty. As she is still in 
early womanhood, it is more than probable that 
yet better productions will appear from her pen, 
and that she may take a high rank among Ameri- 
can poets. She has studied painting with Samuel 



L. Gerry ; and has had charge of the art depart- 
ment at Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield, Mass., 
and St Catherine's Hall, Augusta, Maine. 
Through the winter of 1876-77 she was art critic 
of the Boston Advertiser, and has had an out- 
door sketching class in Cohasset, Mass., for the 
last two summers. 



Charles Franklin Thwing. Few names have 
appeared more frequently the last year or two in 
a certain department of the periodical press than 
Charles F. Thwing, and the articles so signed, 
relating to a particular class of subjects, have 
commanded attention in a degree unusual with 
those of a writer hitherto comparatively unknown. 
Mr. Thwing is still young, being at present 
a member of the Senior Class in Andover The- 
ological Seminary. He was born in New Sharon, 
Maine, November 9, 1853, fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and graduated at 
Harvard with distinction in 1876. It was during 
his college course that he began public writing, 
and during the past six years he has contributed 
to Harper's Monthly, Scribner^s, and the Inter- 
national Review ; the Christian Union, the Inde- 
pendent, the Congregationalist, and the Advance ; 
the Nursery and the Literary World, His par- 
ticular attention has been directed, so far, toward 
college life in its more important aspects, a sub- 
ject which his philosophical tastes and systematic 
mental habit have enabled him to handle with 
freshness and skilL His various papers upon 
this subject, now gathered into the volume on 
American Colleges, noticed in another part of 
this paper, have attracted much attention both in 
this country and in England. Mr. Thwing is to 
be distinguished from Rev. Edward P. Thwing 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., with whom he is sometimes 
confounded. 



Joseph Augustus Turner. It is with a 
feeling of real sorrow that we announce the 
death of Prof. J. A. Turner of the Hollins Insti- 
tute, Botetourt Springs, Va. ; a gentleman whom 
we knew only by the traditions of this journal, 
and by correspondence ; but for whom we had 
come to entertain a very warm respect and 
regard. Prof. Turner was born August 6, 1839, 
in Janesville Co., Virginia. He studied at 
Richmond College in the same State, and at the 
State University, reaching in each case the very 
highest rank. He was an accomplished scholar 
and a Christian gentlemen. His specialties of 
knowledge were English literature, philology, 
grammar; and he wrote much on these and kin- 
dred topics ; publishing in 1875 ^ valuable little 
treatise on Punctuation, and contributing at 
various times to the Atlantic Monthly, Appleton^ 
Journal, and the Nation, as well as the Literary 
World; and to a number of periodicals in the 
Southern States. He left several works in 
manuscript, nearly ready for publication; and 
among his papers, as we learn, were a few 
marked "for the Literary World:^ His death, 
the message of which singularly failed to reach 
us, took place at Botetourt Springs, May 5th 
last 

The absurd thing about a department of " Wo- 
man's Talk " in a Kentucky paper, says the Lon - 
don Echo, is that it never occupies more than a 
column of space. 
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Robert Dexter Ro> George Payson. 
maine, 

John Pinkerton. 

JoHn Sanderson. 

Rossiter W. Raymond. 



Robert Heron, 
Robertjeot, 
Robertson Gray, 
Rodney Paul, 
Romeo, 
Rosa Abbott, 
RoseNdl, 
RossNdl, 

Rtthamah, 
Rustic Bard, 
Ruth Beck, 
Ruth Garrett, 



Geo. W. Fellows. 
Rosa Y. A. Parker. 
Marquis of Lome. 
Miss Isabella Har- 

wood. 
Miss Lily Scudamore. 
Robert Dinsmoor. 
Mrs. -— — Lamb. 
Isabella Fivy Mayo. 



Saint-Remy, Due de Moray, 

Sam Slick, Thomas C. Haliburton. 

Samuel A. Bard, Ephraim G. Squier. 

Samud Sampleton, Luigi Monti. 

Saint Benjamin, Richard Grant White. 

S. Annie Frost, Mrs. S. A. Shidds. 

Sarah M. Haydon, Mary Fraser. 



Miss Henrietta Keddie. 
Qement Scott [See 

Bolton Rowe.] 
John Stubbes. 



Roland T. Coffin. 
Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
Chas. D. Kirk. 
Mr m. H. Bogart 
Fanny Pryatt. 



Sarah Tytler, 
SaviUe, 

Scaeva, 

Scratator, 

Sea, 

Sedey Roister, 

SeDeKay, 

Sentind, 

Sepia, 

Serenu^ 

S. G. O., Lord S. G. Osborne. 

Shakespeare's Schol- Richard Grant White. 

Shamrock, R. D. Williams. 

Sherwood Bonner, Mrs. Kate McDowell. 
Shirley Dare, Mrs. Susan C. [Dun- 

ning] Power. 
Sholto, R. Shelton Mackenzie. 

Sholto and Reuben Thos. Byerley and Jos. 

Percy, C. Robertson. 

Simeon Olive Wm. Roberts. 

Branch, 
Singing Sybil, Mra. M. V. Victor. 

Sir Charles Mordl, James Ridley, 



Sir John Edgsr, 

Sir Marmaduke, 

Sivad, 

Skitt, 

Slingsby Laurence, 

&• B&., 

Sob, 

Solomon Second 

Sight, 
Solomon Second 

Thoughts, School' 

master, 
Somnambttlus, 
Sophie Sparkle, 
Spectator, 
Speransai 
Sperry, 
Spiridion, 
Statesman, 

Stdla, 
Stella, 

Stendhal, 

Staling, 

S. T. James, 

Stonehenge, 

Stone Mason of 

Cromartie, 
Stuart Sterne, 
St Ursula, 
Surfeiceman, 
Sut Lovengood, 
Sydney A. Story, 

Jr., 
Sydney Daryl, 
Sylvanus Dashwood, 



Sir Rich. Steele. 
Theodore Tilton. 
James Davis. 
H. E. Taliaferro. 
Geo. H. Lewes. 
Menella B. Smedley. 
Olive San Louie An- 
derson. 
Jas. McHenry. 

John P. Kennedy. 



Wdter Scott 
Jennie E. Hidts. 
D. W. Bartlett 
Lady WUde. 



E. V. Childe. 

Samud Taylor Cole- 
ridge. 

M. M. Cox. 

Mre. Estdla Anna 
Lewis. 

Henry Beyle. 

Johann H. Jung. 

Horace E. Scudder. 

John H. Walsh. 

Hugh Miller. 

Miss Gertrude Bloede. 
Mary E. Bbur. 
— — Anderson. 
Capt G. Harris. 
Mra. Mary H. Pike. 

Douglas Straight 
G. S. Hillard. 



T. A. Gent, Thomas Ashe. 

TamoG Caspipina, Jacob Duch^. 



T. B., 
Ter-Tisanthrope, 

The British Spy, 
The Chartist, 



Thomas Bates. 
William Honeyman 

Gillespie. 
William Wirt. 
Thos. Cooper. 



The Eari and the 
Doctor, 



[The Earl] Geoige 
Robert Charles Her- 
bert, Eari of Pem- 
broke and Montgom- 
ery. [The Doctor] 
George H. Kingsley. 
The Ettridc Shep- Jas. Hogg. 

herd. 
The FlaOieur, Edmund Yates. 

The French Politi- M. Scherer. 

dan. 
The Governor, 
The Irish Peasant 

Poet 
The Late Arthur 

Austin, 
The Milford Bard, 
Theo. Basil, 
Theo. de La Guard, 
Theodore Taylor, 
Theo. Gift, 
TheO'HaraFamUy, 
The Stranger in 

Pariiament, 
Theo. Taylor, 
The Rambler in N. 

America, 
Thomas Bentzon, 



Henry Morford. 
Mr. C P. O'Conor. 

John Wilson. 

Di^ John Lofland. 
Thomas Becon. 
Nathaniel Waid. 
John Camden Hotten. 
Miss Dora Havers. 
J. and M. Banim. 
E. M. Whitty. 



La- 



John C. Hotten. 
Charles Joseph 

trobe. 
Madame Th6res^ 

Blanc. 



Thomas Brown Red- — — 

ivivus, 
Thomas Brown, the Tom Moore. 

Younger, 
Thomas Ingoldfby, Richard H. Barham. 
Thomas Lackland, George Canning Hill. 
Thomas Maitland, Robert Buchanan. 

Thorabury Bdl, 

Thorpe R^s, Frances M. Peard. 

Thurtle, Mrs. Jamieson. 



Timon, 

Timon Fieldmouse, 
Timothy Templeton, 
Toby Candor, 
Tom Cringle, 
Tom Hawkins, 
Toudiatbut, 
T. Percy Jones, 
Tribulation Peri- 
winkle, 
Trifle, 
Trois Etoiles, 

T. Watera, 
Two Brothera, 

Two Friends, | 

Two Sistera of the 
West, 

Tyro Philolegis, 

U., 

Ubiqne, 

U. Donotq^h Oatis, 

Una, 

Una Savin, 

Unde Frank, 
Unde Hardy, 
Uncle Herbert, 
Unde John, 
Uncle Juvinell, 
Unde Philip, 
Unde Richard, 
Unde WUl V. M., 
Uno, 



L. M. de la Hale de 

Cormenin. 
W. B. Rands. 
Chariotte Adams. 



Michael Scott. 
Theo. A. Buddey. 
L^on Bienvenu. 
W. E. Aytonn. 
Louisa May Akott 



£. C. GrenviUe Mur- 
ray. 



Charles 



Alfred and 

Tennyson. 
Wm. D. HoweDs. 
J. J. Piatt 
Mrs. Catherine A. 

Warfield, and Mra. 

Eleanor Lee. 
William Livingston. 

Julius Chas. Hare. 
Capt. Parker Gillmore. 
Richard Grant White. 
Mary A. M'Mullen. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Hep- 
worth. 
F. C. W^ood worth. 
William Senior. 
T. S. Arthur. 
Elisha Noyes. 
Wm. M. Thayer. 
Francis L. Hawks. 



Wm. S. Crafts. 



Van, 

Venator, 

Verax, 

Vierge, 

Vieux Moustadie, 



D. W. Bartlett 
Wm. Elliott 
Henry Dunddey. 
Virginia Beecroft. 
Clarence Gordon. 

Village Schodma*. Chas. M. Dickinson, 
ter, 

Violet Fane, Mrs. Cecil Singleton. 

Vivian, Geo. H. Lewes. 



Waldngham, 
Walter Aimwell, 
Warrington, 
Warwick, 
iV, £. p., 

Whyte Blythe, Jr., 
Widow Bedott, 
WUl de Grasse, 
Willem van Reh- 

buigh, 
W. O. von Horn, 
Wonderful Quiz, 
Wm. Herman, 

W. F. P., 
W. o. K., 
W. Waybridge, 
Wydiffe Lane, 

Ximena, 



Will Stuart 
William Simonds. 
W. S. Robinson. 
F. B. Ottarson, 
W. E. Fhdierty. 
Solon Robinson. 
Mra. F. M. Whitdier. 
W. Fumiss. [?] 
Guillaume Egbert Cath- 

^rine Croiset 
Philip F. W. Oertd. 
J. R. Lowell. 
W. H. Rulofson ) 
— - Harcourt » 
W. F. Pahner. 
Walter S. Raldgh. 
Rev. Elias Nason. 
Mrs. £. Jennings. 



? 



Yarmouth, Isaac H. Bailey. 

Yawcob, Chas. FoUen Adams. 

Yorick, Pietro FerrignL 

Young and Happy A. A. Dowty. 
Husband, 

• Henry Ward Beecher. 



This list, long as it is, is far from 
complete ; but it has proved impossi- 
ble to extend it further at this time. 
Corrections and additions will be 
thankfully received, and will be made 
use of hereafter. 
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HOTES AND QIJESIES. 



X05. Editions of Chaucer. Which is the 
best for the convenience of the reader, not the 
most luxurious merely ? Is there a modernized 
edition, and if so, is it advisable to procure that ? 

West Cleveland^ O, a. H. L. 

There have been many editions of Chaucer, good, bad, 
and indifferent The first complete (with the excepti'on of 
the Ploughman's Tale) was published by Godfray, London, 
1532, folio. The editor wu William Thynne, who did 
his work under the authority of Henry Vdl. This served 
as the standard for subsequent editions, of which there 
were several, until 1731, when lintot, London, published 
an edition by John Urry, founded on a collation of former 
editions and MSS. ; of which Tyrwhitt aays that it " should 
never be opened by any one lor the purpose of reading 
Chaucer." The text is very much meddled with. The 
volume, which is a large folio, illustrated, is something of 
a curiosity. Later editions are Bell's, Edinboro, 1782, 14 
vols., ismo; Singer's, London, 1833,5 vols., 8vo; Nico- 
las's, published by Pickering, in the British Poets, Lon- 
don, 1845, 6 vols., post 8vo; and Robert Bell's, London, 
■8ss* ' vols. , ismo. This last is known as the Bell & Daldy. 
It has been reproduced this year in 4 vols., with introduc- 
tion, notes, etc, in which form it is probably the most con- 
venient now in the market. [See Littrmry IVorldt Vol* i^i 
p. 34.] Of the Canterbury Tales alone there have been 
many editions, notably Caxton's, 1475, of which only two 
perfect copies are now known; Morell's, London, 1737 or 
1740; Tyrwhitt*s, London, 1775-8, 5 vols., 8vo, said to be 
** the best edited Poet in the English language," and re- 
printed London, 1832, 1830. An edition of Chaucer's poems 
complete, by Arthur Gilman, is now in preparation by 
Houghton, Osgood ft Co., Boston, for publication early in 
1879. Among its valuable features will be a new and care- 
fully collated text, based on the Ellesmere ; an arrangement 
of the Canterbury Tales in the order adopted by the Chaucer 
Society ; a numbering of the lines of both prose and verse 
for the first time consecutively throughout ; much ezplana^ 
tory and illustrative material derived from contemporaneous 
history ; a new life of the poet ; glossarial and other notes, 
page by page with the text, etc., etc. The whole will be 
comprised in s vols., printed from new plates. It is likely 
Co be the most nearly complete as well as the most service- 
able and the cheapest Chaucer to be had ; and we advise 
our correspondent to wait for it. 



HEWS AID HOTES. 



— R. Worthington has nearly ready Leisure 
Time Studies^ a series of essays and lectures chiefly 
biographical, by Andrew Wilson, Ph. D. 

— That "Veteran Observer," E. D. Mansfield, 
has written a volume of Personal Memories^ 
comprising the best things he has seen and 
heard during his forty years of public life. Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, will publish it 

— The new " Avon Shakespeare," announced 
by Claxton, Remsen & Haff el finger, promises to 
be an edition which we shall all examine with 
much interest. May it prove the coming Shake- 
speare I But so to prove it will have to undergo 
a rigid examination. Our examiners are all 
ready. 

— Miss Marie A. Brown, known as one of the 
joint translators of the Schwartz novels, has in 
press, under her own imprint, a poem in nine 
cantos by the Swedish poet Runeberg, entitled 
Nadeschda, She will also publish in succession 
a series of six historical novels by Topelius, 
called " The Surgeon's Stories" whose appear- 
ance we shall await with much interest. 

— An album has been found in a Swiss library 
containing an autographic entry by John Milton. 
It belonged to one Johannes ZoUikofer, who 



was a pastor of the Reformed Church. The 
entry comprises the poet's signature and a quo- 
tation from II Cor. xii : 9. Another album with 
a similar entry by Milton, which belonged to the 
German, Christopher Arnold, is preserved in 
one of the show cases of the British Museum. 

— A translation of Jules Sandeau's Madeleine^ 
which has been crowned with the honors of the 
French Academy, is announced by Messrs. Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co. of Chicago, as the fourth of 
their "Tales from Foreign Tongues." This 
series already include Grauella^ by Lamartine; 
Memories^ by Max MUller ; and Marie^ by Alex- 
ander Pushkin ; and is intended to contain only 
the most chaste and elegant love stories to be 
found in the various literatures. The same pub- 
lishers have in press a new volume by Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Kirkland — the author of Six Little Cooks^ 
and Dora^s Housekeeping— ca\\t6. Young Folks* 
History of France, 

— ^The circumstances of the death of Guten- 
berg, the inventor of printing, are now the sub- 
ject of some discussion in Germany. The bio- 
graphical notices of him simply say that he (Med 
between November 4, 1467, and February 24, 
1468. There has been discovered recently in a 
library at Cologne, in an old manuscript copy of 
some Latin poems by Johannes Butzbach, writ- 
ten about 1514, a very curious reference to Guten- 
berg. The invention of printing is mentioned, 
and it is added that it was the cause of the death 
of the inventor. A mob beset his house in May- 
ence, dragged him from it, threw him upon a 
wagon, and took him, amid universal execration, 
to a place beyond the city walls, where they 
strangled him. His wealth, it is hinted in a 
moral, was the cause of his destruction. 



HEW FUBLIOATIOHS. 



FicnoN. 



« 



For Pbkcival." lllus. J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.35. 

Maclbod op Dakb. Wm. Black. lllus. Harper & 
Brothers. ^1.25. 

Do. Do. Paper. 6oc 

Daisy Millbr. Henry James, Jr. Harper & Brothers. 
Paper. aoc. 

EvBUNA. MissBuniey. Do. Do. Sheets. 15c. 

Thb BACHBI.OR OP TMB Albany. Do. Do. Do. loc. 

AuLD Lang Synb. Author of "The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.'* Do. Do. Do. loc. 

Thb Virginians in Tbxas. W. M. Baker. Do. Do. 
Paper. 75c. 

Hblsnb. Emile Zola. Tr. by Mary Neal Sherwood. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper. 75c. 

Raymondb. Andr< TheurieL D. Appleton & Co. 
Paper. 30c. 

Thb First Vioun. Jessie Fothergill. Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.00. 

Lindsay's Luck. Frances Hodgson Burnett Dn. 
Do. 3CC. 

Prbtty Polly Pbmbbrton. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett Do. Do. 40C 

Kathlbbn M avournbbn. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Paper. 40c 

Fanciion thb Crickbt. George Sand. T. B. Peterson 
ft Brothers. Paper. 50c. 

Thb Lbavbnworth Casb. Anna Katherine Green. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1*50. 

A Facb Illuminbd. £. P. Roe. Dodd, Mead ft Co 

HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 

EvBNiNGS with thb Pobts. IUus. James Miller. ^.00. 

Thb Task. Wm. Cowper. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
Robert Carter ft Brothers. #3 -50. 

Thanatopsis. W. C Bryant. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

>a. so- 
Old AND Nbw LbNDON. Walter Thombury. 6 vols. 
IUus. Cassell, Petter ft Galpin. Each. ^-50. 

Plbasant Spots Around Oxford. W. A. Rimmer. 
IUus. Cassell, Petter ft Galpin. $6.00. 

Thb Rag Fair and Other Poems. L. Clarkson. F. W. 
Robinson ft Co. f^5-oo. 



Thb School Boy. Oliver WendeU Holmes. IUus. 
Houghton, O^ood ft Co. ^4-oo. 

RocKOpAcBS. A. M. Toplady. IUus. byMissL. B. 
Humphrey. Lee ft Shepaid. ^i-So* 

Uncla Tom's Cabin. Harriet Beecher Stowe. New 
Eld. IUus. With a bibliography by Geo. BuUen, British 
Museum. Houston, Osgm>d & Co. $l-y*- 

Thb Ghibbrti Gatbs. 33 heliotypea. Hooi^ton) OS" 
good ft Co. 

Thb Gobthb Gallby. Heliotype Engravings. Hough- 
ton, Osgood ft Co. i 10.00. 

POETRY. 

Dript-Wbbd. Celia Thaxler. Houghton, Osgood & Co . 

^1.50. 

Applb Blossoms. Elaine and Dora ReadGoodaJe. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. ^i->5- 

Thb FiRBSiDB Encyclopjboia op Pobtry. Henry T. 
Coates. Porter & Coates. $5.00. 

Princb Dbukauon. Bayard Taylor. Houghton, Os- 
good ft Co. $3'0Q. 

PoBMs. Sarah Helen Whitman. Houghton, Osgood ft 

Co. $i''SI^ 

Sblbct Pobms. Harvey Rice. Lee ft Shepard. $1.50. 

English and Scottish Ballads. Ed. by F. J. Child. 
8 vols, in 4. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $7*00. 

Changb. WUliam Leighton, Jr. J. B. Lippincott ft Co. 

JUVENILES. 

Littlb Widb-Awakb. Mrs. Sale Barker. IUus. Geo. 

Routledge & Sons. $i.ss* 

EvBRY Boy's Annoau Ed. by Edm. Routledge. IUus. 

Geo. Routledge ft Sons. ^-50. 

Littl,8 Widb-Awakb Picturbs. Mrs. Sale Barker. 
IUus. Geo. Routledge ft Sons. ^.00. 

Kidnapping in thb PAapic W. H. G. Kingston. 
IUus. Geo. Routledge ft Sons. 75c. 

Unclb Job's Storibs. E. H. Knatd)bulI-Hugesson. 
IUus. Geo. Routledge ft Sons. ^i-7S* 

Thb Grrbn Hand. George Cupples. IUus. Geo. 
Routledge ft Sons. $i->S. 

Unclb Chbstbrton's Hbir. Madame Colomb. Tr. 
by Henry Frith. IUus. Gea Routledge ft Sons. $1.75. 

Young Folks' History op Grbbcb. Chariotie M. Yonge. 
Hitchcock ft Walden. $i.So* 

Storibs prom thb History op Romb. Mrs. Beesly. 
Macmillan & Co. fi.oo. 

Thb Story op thb Christians and Moors op Spain. 
Charlotte M. Yonge. Macmilhin ft Co. fi.sS' 

Thb Housb that Jack Built. R. Caldecott IUus. 
Geo. Routledge & Sons. 50c. 

Thb Diybrting History op John Gilpin. IUus. R. 
Caldecott. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 50c. 

Littlb Snowdrop's Picturb Book. IUus. Geoige 
Routledge ft Sons. 7SC. 

Littlb Violbt's Picturb Book. IUus. Geo. Rout- 
ledge ft Sons. 75c 

Thb Child's Dbught. Jeanie Hering. IUus. Geo. 
Routledge & Sons. fi-so. 

Aunt Eppib's Rhymbs por Littui Chtldrbn. Set to 
music by T. Crampton. IUus. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 

Watbr Gipsns. L. T. Meade. Robert Carter ft 
Brothers. ^i 00. 

Margbry'sSon. Emily Sarah Holt. Robert Carter ft 
Brothers. $>-5o. 

Littlb Lights Along Shorb. Paul Cobden. Robert 
Carter ft Brothers. $i-35' 

Thb Brokbn Walls op Jbrusalbm. Author of "The 
Wide, Wide World." Robert Carter ft Brothers. $1.35. 

Thb Whitb Horsb op Wootton. Charles J. Foster. 
Porter ft Coates. $1.50. 

Mbrry Timbs por Boys and Girls. IUus. Porter & 
Coates. fi'SS- 

Young Folks' History op Gbrmaht. Chariotte M. 
Yonge. Hitchcock ft Walden. $1*50. 

Littlb Nbighbors. EmUy Huntington MiUer. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. ^I'So. 

Carl's First Days. Author of **The Roeedale Books." 
E. P. Dutton ft Co. $i.oo. 

Happy Mooi>s op Happy Chii.drbn. D. Lothrop & 
Co. $1.00. 

Ovbrhbad. D. Lothrop ft Co. $1.00. 

Littlb Miss Mischibp and Her Happy Thoughts. 
From the French of P. J. Stahl by EUa Farman. D. 
Lothrop ft Co. 75c. 

Mothbr Goosb's Mblodibs. lUustrated by Kappes. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. $3>oo. 

Memoirs ok John Howard. Charles K. True. Hitch- 
cock ft Walden. $i*>S> 

Thb Li PR and Timbs op John Knox. Charles K. 
True. Hitchcock ft Walden. ^i.as* 

LiFB AND Timbs op Walter Ralbigh. Charles K. 
True. Hitchcock & Walden. $i->S* 

Mothbr Play. IUus. With Notes to Mothers. Fried- 
rich Froebel. Tr. from the German. Lee & Shepard. 

Ib.oo. 

Thb Story op a Cat. Emtle de la B<SdoHierre. Tr. 
by T. B. Aldrich. IUus. by Hoppin. Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. $1.00. 

Young Folks' Opbra. Elizabeth P. Goodrich. Lee ft 
Shepard. $1.00. 
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Thb New Unclb Tom. 

ROBINSON^S PaRKK AND 

Gakdbns of Pakis. 
A Mas^ubop Pobts. 
Hitchcock on Sociau^. 

J. T. L. Prexton. 
HuntV<: Concisb Histokv 
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POBTBV POB THB HOUOAVS: 

' The fireside Gncyc'opaN 
dia of Poetry, The Home 
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chdai, Apple Blossoms, Etc. 
Othbr Holiday Publica- 
tions II: Pleasaat Spots 
Around Oxford, French 
Pictures with Pen and 
Peucilp Mother>Play, Etc 
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ries, Happy Moodit for 
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THE HEW UFOLB TOM .• 

THE features of this new edition of C/mcU 
Tom's Cabin which give it value are not 
the illustrations, which are plentiful, but 
poor ; nor the red-line border, fashionable as 
is that sometimes rather tiresome ornament ; 
but the Bibliography, by Mr. George Bul- 
len of the British Museum, an Introduc- 
tory Account of the work by Mrs. Stowe 
herself, and the fact that tlie whole is com- 
prised in a single volume, of good t3rpe and 
convenient size. Altogether, this must be 
accepted as the standard and complete edi- 
tion of the most successful of American 
works of fiction, and one of the remarkable 
works of history. 

The materials for UncU TomCs C^i/fin 
were derived by Mrs. Stowe from personal 
observation of the workings of American 
slavery, gained from the standpoint of sev- 
eral years' residence in Ohio. Many of the 
most harrowing incidents and touching ex- 
periences of the story were founded on 
facts within her own knowledge. Little by 
little its parts took shape in her mind, and 
the rising tide of abolition sentiment carried 
her on to its final execution. The death of 
Uncle Tom was the first episode committed 
to writing. This was in Brunswick, Maine. 
To quote Mrs. Stowe's own account: 

"This scene presented itself almost as a tan- 
gible vision to her mind, while sitting at the 
communion-table in the little church in Bruns- 
wick. She was perfectly overcome by it, and 
could scarcely restrain the convulsion of tears 
and sobbings that shook her frame. She has- 
tened home and wrote it, and, her husband being 
away, she read it to her two sons, of ten ana 
twelve years of age. The little* fellows broke 
out into convulsions of weeping, one of them 

* Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Slowe. New 
Edition, with IllustratioDs and a Bibliography, etc., etc 
Ho^chtoo, Osgood & Co. 



saying through his sobs, ' Oh, mamma, slavery is 
the most cursed thing in the world!* From 
that time the story can less be said to have been 
composed by her than imposed upon her. Scenes, 
incidents, conversations, rushed upon her with a 
vividness and importunity that would not be de- 
nied. The book insisted upon getting itself into 
being, and would take no deniaL" 

The story was first published as a serial 
in the NaUonal Era^ a Washington weekly 
journal of some fame at that time. It in- 
stantly caught the public attention. John P. 
Jewett, a young Boston publfsher, made 
overtures to the author to bring it out in 
book form, but he objected to making two 
volumes of it, believing that the subject 
was unpopular, and that the people would 
not hear too much of it To this Mrs. Stowe 
replied " that the story made itself, and that 
she could not stop it till it was done." In 
March, 1852, the work was finally published, 
and in two volumes, i2mo. Ten thousand 
copies were sold in a few days, and over 
three hundred thousand within a year. 
'* Eight power-presses, ' running day and 
night, were barely able to keep pace with 
the demand for it." 

Mrs. Stowe had promptly sent copies of 
the work to various individuals of note in 
this country and in England, and soon their 
responses began to pour in. Dickens wrote : 
^ Your book is worthy of any head and any 
heart that ever inspired a book ; " Macau- 
lay, that he had read it, not '' with .pleasure," 
but **with high respect;^ Charles Kingsley, 
that he could not tell how pleased he was 
to see from across the Atlantic ''a really 
healthy indigenous growth ; " Frederika 
Bremer wondered that ''it had not come 
earlier ; " etc., etc. A number of these con- 
gratulatory letters are printed in full in the 
introduction. 

In England the work met with a reception 
quite as eager as in this country. In the 
first nine months following publication it 
went through twelve different shilling edi- 
tions, and within a year no less than eigh- 
teen difierent London houses were engaged 
in supplying the demand for it. In all, forty 
editions were issued, with a total circulation 
in Great Britain and the colonies estimated 
at a million and a half of copies. 

l^e collection in the British Museum, 
which forms the basis of Mr. Bullen's Bib- 
liography, comprises thirty-five editions of 
the original English, and eight of abridg- 
ments or adaptations. There are nineteen 
translations; three editions in English *of 
the Key to UncU Toff^s Cabin, and four in 
Continental languages ; nine separate works 
upon the subject, and forty-nine reviews and 
notices in periodicals ; and there are Bohe- 
mian, Dutch, French, German, It&lian, Rus- 
sian and Servian translations not in the 
Museum collection. One of the early Eng- 
lish editions was illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Among the translations are Brother Tkoma^ 
Cabin (Armenian), Onkel Tom's HytU (Dan- 



ish), De Negerhut (Dutch), Seta Tuman 
Tupa (Finnish), De Hut Van Onkel Tom 
(Flemish), TamAs Bdtya Kunyhdja (Hunga- 
rian), Stric Tomova Koca (Illyrian), ChtUa 
IVaja Tomassa (Polish), Khizhina dyadi. 
Toma (Russian), Cn^Mr y Ewyeth Twm 
(Webb). The Russian version is compara- 
tively recent, it having been at first forbid- 
den, for political seasons. 



R0BIH80F8 PABI8 AHD &ASDEV8 OF 

PARIS* 

THIS is a very handsome and profusely 
illustrated octavo, of five hundred and 
forty-eight pages of letterpress and half as 
many engravings on wood, in the best style. 
It is announced, also, as a second and re- 
vised edition. Mr. Robinson is an acknowl- 
edged authority upon the subjects which he 
here treats, and his work was warmly wel- 
comed on its first appearance. It consists 
of two parts, one, which gives title to the 
book, treating of parks and gardens, and 
the other giving information and making 
suggestions in regard to some methods of 
horticulture for which the French are dis- 
tinguished. The principal attraction of the 
book for us is derived from the first part. 
In this the author gives us a very complete 
treatise upon the art of landscape garden- 
ing, but instead of treating it in the usual 
formal method, he makes his observations 
in connection with a critical - survey of the 
parks and gardens of the French capitaL 
By means of engravings, numerous and on 
an ample scale, the reader is enabled to see 
before him exemplifications of what the au- 
thor regards as true art or the contrary. 
The principles of landscape art are thus 
taught in a manner at the same time pleas- 
ant and comprehensible by those least ac- 
quainted with them. Thus, for example, 
the first chapter takes us to the Bois de 
Boulogne. Its ample space and fine sheets 
of water naturally lead the author to point 
out the importance of open, unobstructed 
spaces, if we would secure proper effect in 
grounds, whether large or small, and enable 
him to illustrate the good and bad treat- 
ment of water. Here, too, he finds occasion 
to discourse about avenues and trees. Pass- 
ing next to the Pare Monceau, which he 
seems to regard as the finest of the Parisian 
parks, he shows what beautiful effects may 
be secured by the choice of shrubs which 
have massive leaves and picturesque or 
graceful forms, and the proper intermingling 
of them with trees and flowering plants. 
For this purpose he urges also the use of 
hardy shrubs, and soine kinds of b?ees, such 
as the ailantus, to be cut down annually and 
so kept in shrub form and made to develop 
themselves as foliage plants. Here, too, 
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we have valuable observations on the proper 
treatment of climbing plants, and the dan- 
ger of injuring parks and grounds by mis- 
placed buildings and roads. In the Pare 
des Buttes Chaumont we learn how to treat 
rocks in connection with shrubs and trail- 
ing evergreens. In the Gardens ' of the 
Louvre we see how trees and shrubs may 
be used most effectively in connection with 
architectural structures, and how valuable 
they may be in the roost limited spaces of a 
crowded city. • In' the Gardens of Versailles 
the author contrasts the artificial with the 
natural system of gardening, condemning 
the endless terraces and geometrical beds 
there and elsewhere formerly so common, 
characterizing the famous water works as 
"confectionery art," and speaking of the 
"extensive solitudes of geometry at Ver- 
sailles." 

Passing from the Parks to the Squares of 
Paris, Mr. Robinson shows how beautiful 
these are, and how conducive to the health 
of the people. He dwells, also, upon the 
fact that they are thrown open to all — not 
even a fence being interposed between them 
and the public. They are common prop- 
erty, and, common as they are, it is one of 
the rarest things to find any one committing 
an injury to shrub or flower. 

The Avenues and Boulevards of Paris 
meet with the warmest admiration for their 
beauty and their sanitary importance, and 
they offer a text for many valuable sug- 
gestions upon roads and upon tree-planting 
in cities. 

We regret that want of space forbids us 
to give more than these hints of what Mr. 
Robinson's work contains, and his method 
of treatment. As to the latter half of the 
work, devoted to horticultural matters proper, 
we can only give the titles of some chap- 
ters, such as The School of Horticulture at 
Versailles, The Cordon System of Fruit 
Growing, Some Notes on Fruit Gardens, 
The Peach Gardens of Montreuil, Fig Cul- 
ture in the Neighborhood of Paris, Train- 
ing, The Market Gardens of Paris, Aspara- 
gus Culture, Salads in Paris, Mushroom 
Culture in Caves under Paris, Flower, Fruit 
and Vegetable- Markets. In the chapters on 
the Cordon System of Fruit Growing and 
on Training, the beautiful and numerous en- 
gravings, showing the extent to which the 
French have gone in training trees on walls 
and espaliers, and bringing them into a great 
variety of beautiful forms, are alone suffi- 
cient almost to make the reader determine 
to reproduce the system on his own ground, 
though it be only a city lot. 

In conclusion let us say that we know no 
work where all the essential points of land- 
scape gardening are more fully or judiciously 
treated ; and whether one has in charge a 
park or the smallest city or village house- 
lot, he will be amply repaid for the purchase 



of this beautiful volume by the many sug- 
gestions it will offer him of the highest 
practical value. 

A MASQUE or POETS.* . 

THE "No-Name Series" of novels and 
tales has been regarded, from the first an- 
nouncement, as a happy venture in Ameri- 
can literature. Each successive number has 
awakened a new curiosity, and confirmed 
the shrewdness and foresight of the general 
plan. The little volume before us, promised 
so long ago, may be said to mark a climax in 
the interest of the series. Herein are gath- 
ered nearly eighty poems, of varied length, 
from a fragment of a dozen lines to the clos- 
ing ^novelette in verse which covers more 
than a hundred pages. In form and quality 
also, in the character of subject and treat- 
ment, the variety is as great. We have bal- 
lad and song, sonnet and rondeau, lyrics of 
love and of war, music of marsh and sea, 
humor and pathos, thrown together, we must 
say, in utter confusion. Some pieces are of 
rare excellence, many are of ordinary worth, 
and not a few are so inferior in quality that 
they might have been taken from the poet^s 
corner of any provincial newspaper. Not 
one of the number, however, can fairly be 
called a great poem, and not one would war- 
rant its author in laying the flattering unc- 
tion of the prologue to his soul : 

" Take this to heart, O Poets of To-Day, 
And let it give you comfort on70ur way : 
A sincle verse niay live as lonjg, God please. 
As all of Shakespeare or Eunpides.'*^ 

No ckie is given to the authorship of any- 
thing in the collection, beyond the precur- 
sory promise of the publisher, that the 
poems should be from ** famous hands " — a 
phrase so elastic in our day that it affords 
little aid to the most accomplished guesser. 
We are thrown back, therefore, upon inter- 
nal evidence, and this is usually far from de- 
cisive, as every literary controversy shows. 
Still the risk incurred by die attempt is not 
momentous, and assuming that the authors 
are mostly Americans, we hazard a few 
guesses at truth. 

^^Benedicam Domino,'' one of the most 
thoughtful pieces in the book, brings with it 
suggestions of H. H., both in tone and in 
manner. This stanza illustrates the resem- 
blance : 

'* Thank God for Love : though Love may hurt and wound, 
Though set with sharpest thorns its rose may be ; 
Roses are not of winter ; all attuned 
Must be the earth, filled with soft stir, and free 
And warm ere dawns the rose upon its tree. 
Fresh currents through my frozen pulses run, 
My heart has tasted summer, tasted sun ; 
And 1 can thank Thee, Loid, alihoueh not one 
Of all the many roses bloom for me.'" 

The lines entitled "At Twilight" are in 
much the same vein, and might have come 
from the same pen. We quote these: 

•' At Twilight, when the air is very still, 
When the last daylight cleaves to the last hill, 
And streams cive ai.swer to the changing sky. 
When we go home together, Giief and i, 
And gaze again from the old winduw-sill,— 

* A Masque of Poets. Roberts Brothers. 



Theii is my life most desolate ; until 
Your angel, giving answer to my will, 
Troubles the sullen pools of memory 
At twilight.*' 

The metrical study called "Theocritus" 
we ascribe, with more confidence, to Mr. 
Stedman. In his prose writings he has 
already shown his appreciation of the Sicil- 
ian poet, and these lines betray that careful 
and delicate finish' which marks Mr. Sted- 
man's verse : 

• " To us, to us. 
The dark-leaved shadow and the shining birdi. 
The flight of gold through hollow woodland driven. 
Soft dyins of the year with many a sigh, 
These, all, to us are given 1 " 

" The Angler " reminds one of Mr. Al- 
drich, with his charming and playful conceits. 
Take these six lines as an illustration : 

*' With purest blue, the blissful sky 
Pavilions him right royally. 
Sometimes an oriole flames on high ; 
A bee, impetuous, sparkles by ; 
A bobolink, ecstatic, flinfrs 
Bubbles of music down the air." 

Mr. Lowell has sung of "Appledore" in 
sunshine and storm, but the verses bearing 
this name, in so different a mood from 
his upon the same subject, we fancy are 
from the pen of Celia Thaxter. If we were 
to select a single poem in the book as from 
Lowell, the sonnet on " Red Tape " best sat- 
isfies the conditions, recalling the sturdy 
good sense of his political verse. If Whit- 
tier is represented at all, it must be by 
" The Unseen Preacher," although this, with 
all its similarity in style, has little enough of 
the Quaker poet's spirit "Question and 
No Answer," by its whimsical blending of 
pathology and metaphysics, and still more 
by the humorous turn of the thought, sug- 
gests the name of Dr. Holmes. If anything 
io the volume was contributed by Emerson, 
we should consider these lines upon " Suc- 
cess " most probably his : 

" Success is counted sweetest 
• By those who ne*er succeed, 

To comprehend a nectar 
Requires the sorest need. 
Not one of all the Purple Host 
Who took the fla^ to-day, 
Can tell the definition. 



So plain, of victor]^, 
As ne defeated, dving. 
On who«e forbidden e 
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The distant strains of triumph 
Break, agonizing clear." 

" The Rhone Cradle " we incline to credit 
to Longfellow, though it does not equal the 
smoothness and easy fiow of his best verse. 
In the other poems we find little foundation 
on which to base even a conjecture. Miss 
Preston has translated so many songs from 
the Troubadours that it seems natural to as^ 
sociate ** The Provencal Lovers " with her 
name. " The Marshes of Glynn," in some 
respects the strongest poem in the book, has 
the glow of coloring and the lavishness of 
epithet for which Edgar Fawcett is known, 
but there are marked dissimilarities to his 
style to be n6ticed as well. Two of the best 
pieces, "Transfiguration" and "Avallon," 
we cannot connect with any poet whom we 
remember. • " Guy Vernon," the novelette, 
is written in easy verse of no verj' high or- 
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der ; and, although it enlists a fair amount 
of interest by its pleasant mystery, becomes 
somewhat dull and tedious by its very length. 
As a whole, we predict for the book a ready 
sale, and for its readers, especially if they 
are fond of guessing buried authors, a deal 
of amusement and delight. 



DR. HITOHOOOE OS^ 800IALISH * 

INEQUALITY in condition among men 
is the necessary joint result of the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and the constitutive 
laws of society. As such, it is in. itself good, 
facilitating the functions of society, and giv- 
ing it stability. But in excess, it is evil, as 
disturbing the equilibrium essential to the 
repose and highest welfare of the social sys- 
tem. A concomitant danger of advancing 
civilization is a tendency to excessive irreg- 
ularity. The history of ancient nations 
abundantly proves this, and the existence of 
excessive inequality and the danger of it 
are conspicuously true in the actual state of 
modern nations, oui; own among them. 

Socialism, whether as a philosophy or as a 
practical movement, addresses itself to this 
fact The socialism that seeks to lessen 
the excess of inequality is legitimate. The 
socialism which would remove all inequality 
rises up against the laws of nature, and is 
wicked. Without announcing this formula 
as precisely as we have done, Dr. Hitchcock 
works by it His thin volume of somewhat 
over one hundred pages has four sections 
with the respective titles : I. Socialism in 
General; II. Communistic Sodalism; III. 
Antl-Conimunistic Socialism ; IV. Christian 
Socialism. 

Section I makes it dear that inequality of 
social condition is a permanent fact in polit- 
ical economy. Not less distinctly is exhib- 
ited the excess of this inequality in modern 
times, with the causes of it and the. danger 
to which, in consequence, the social system 
is exposed. 

" This inequality of soda! condition, thus far 
increased, rather than diminished by our advanc- 
ing civilization, is very painful to think of. One 
has no need to be a Christian, to be grieved by 
it. It offends the most rudimental sense of hu- 
man brotherhood. How has it come about that 
children of the same family ^re so far apart in 
their fortunes ? And what can be done — not to 
bridge — but to narrow, and if possible annihilate 
the chasm I^etween them ? These are the two 
cardinal socialistic questions of our day, and of 
all days.- The former suggests what may be 
called the diagnosis ; the latter, what may be 
called the therapeutics of socialism." 

Section II treats of Communistic Social- 
ism ; the scheme to remove all inequality, 
by reducing the cosmos of society to the 
void and formless chaos of joint and equal 
possession of all things. The author reviews 
briefly, but vividly, the communism of an- 
cient times; of Dalmatia, of the Germaniaof 



Tacitus, of India, Mexico, and other coun- 
tries ; and considers the agrarianism of the 
Mosaic legislation, the community of goods 
of the early Christians, the Monastic Com- 
munism of the Fourth Century, the Com- 
munism of France, " which, at length, has 
been discarded by French socialists, the 
scholastic but radical communism of Ger- 
many, the nihilism of Russia; and, in the 
United States, Mormonism, Shakerism, free- 
love communists at Oneida, and Icarians in 
Iowa, more or less absurd, and more or less 
wicked, but all of them decaying in strength. 
As he says, red-handed communism stands 
no chance in. the United States, with nearly 
3,000,000 of land-owners firmly graspino^ the 
continent The communism that is raising 
its gorgon head among us for the present 
assails the social system through our polit- 
ical institutions, and utters its outcry against 
bond-holders and capitalists, and demands a 
depreciated and diffused currency, but in 
reality, is marching on to the distinction of 
thejights of persons and property, the ruin 
of industry, and the overthrow of the whole 
social system. 

**In a land of free speech, the preachers of 
this Satanic crusade, cannot be forcioly silenced ; 
but when their deluded followers attempt to act 
out their teachings, the situation is altered. In- 
corrigible tramps packing and prowling around 
together, demanding the oest from door to door, 
camping in farmers' barns, smashing farmers* 
macnines, insulting decent men and terrifying 
women and <children on public roads, are not to 
be reasoned with. Wild mobs wrecking railroad 
trains, and sacking our cities, are a kind of crop 
which cannot be mowed down too close." 
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Anti-Coiflmunism is the title of Section 
III. This movement means not an attempt 
to reorganize society upon some new, fanat- 
ical, impracticable basis, nor has it any mad 
wish to destroy capital by violence. Still it 
is a struggle between labor and capital. 
Labor Insists that capital withholds from it 
a just remuneration, and it is attempting, by 
combination and organization, to secure for 
itself better terms. Here Dr. Hitchcock 
takes the part, though temperately, of labor. 
He says that it must be confessed that capi- 
tal has been hard on labor, and he main- 
tains the right of labor, if it abstains from 
violence, to combine for its own protection. 
He thinks that in England the movement of 
trades-unions and strikes, though accompa- 
nied with harm, has, on the whole, tended 
to good. " Not only have wages risen, but 
labor and capital respect each other more, 
and treat each other much better than they 
did." The views and facts presented here 
are interesting and will be new to many 
readers. 

The actual condition of labor in our own 
country, and the causes of the present dis- 
tress, are treated with discrimination and 
moderation. The author thinks that govern- 
ment, whether State or national, can do but 
I little in the premises. It ought not to at- 



tempt to foster agriculture, by schemes of 
colonization, nor manufactures by protective 
tariffs, nor commerce by subsidies. Perhaps 
its power might be usefully exerted in re- 
straining the abuses of corporations, espe- 
cially railroads, and in limiting the enormous 
prices of patented articles. Also labor- 
bureaus, to collect, tabulate, and disseminate 
industrial statistics, would be of. permanent 
value. But for the most part, labor must 
look out for itself. This may possibly be 
don^by forming coSperative association^ of 
one kind or another ; but not by the organi- 
zation of a labor party in politics. We can- 
not express too highly our estimate of the 
justness of these suggestions, nor of the 
value of the general sentiment with which 
the section closes : 

**A thoroughly good understanding between 
Labor. and Capital is of eoual importance to 
both of them. If Capita! is foolish, it will 
madden Labor into permanent insurrection. If 
Labor is foolish, it will insist upon the submission 
of Capital, and discover too late that its triumph 
is fatal to civilization and itself." 

IV. Is inequality of condition a necessity 
in society, and dangerous excess of it, the 
baneful accompaniment of advancing civil- 
ization? Does communistic socialism only 
aggravate the evil ? and is the remedy of- 
fered by anti-communistic socialism of doubt- 
ful efficiency ? To what then can we turn ? 
To Christian Socialism. The operation of 
this system' may seem to be indirect, and 
not as speedy in its results as some philan- 
thropists would wish ; but it is founded upon 
those true principles upon which we may 
build securely as fast as we may be able. It 
is in irreconcilable antagonism toward the 
socialism that is communistic, but harmo- 
nized with whatever is good in that which is 
anti-communistic, and cooperates in its ef- 
fort for further development in the right 
direction. Christianity is a religion, and a 
morality. It sums up our whole duty in love 
to God and love to man. It gives us a faith 
and demands a practice. It is this insepara- 
ble union that makes it fruitful and powerfuL 
As applied to sodalism, its formula is, ^ Do 
unto others as ye would that- others should 
do unto you." It says to capital : Be content 
with just gains, and oppress not. It says to 
labor : Be content with fair wages, and rebel 
not against God^s providence. These prin- 
ciples, freely operative, will bring about the 
fairest socialism that human society is capa- 
ble of. It has already produced almost all 
of the amelioration in the condition of man 
that distinguishes civilization from barbar- 
ism. A special verification of this assertion 
is striking. By far the most potent cause of 
inequality in the condition of men is vice. 
For example, in domestic life, the vice of 
intemperance. But Christianity, with a 
higher object in view, aims to extirpate vice 
in every form. We deaden the hope of 
humanity if we doubt its divine powQr to 
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accomplish its purpose. Our atlthorsays, 
and beautifully : 

" To be sore it has never perfectly realized its 
divine ideal; but it has always been the best 
thing in the world, and always it has conquered 
the world. In the ancient age it was ascetic 
against licentiousness. In the Middle Age it will 
be humane against selfishness. . . . Fear not : 
Consider the vision of the Prophet. , The little 
stream from under the threshold of the sanctuary 
rising to the ankles, to the knees, to the loins, 
becomes a river to swim m, and the waters of the 
sea are healed." 

We trust this timely little volume will have 
a free circulation. Justness of thought, clear 
method, richness of illustration, and schol- 
arly vigor, of style, combine to render it 
attractive, and fit it to be useful 

J. T. L. Preston. 



HTTFT'S OOHOISE HI8T0ST OF MITSIO * 

WHENEVER we are told that a piece 
of literary work is "concise," the 
question naturally arises in our minds: Is it 
concisely complete? Putting this query in 
direct reference to Mr. Hunt's little text- 
book we are constrained to answer in the 
affirmative, although there are several im- 
perfections to be found in the work. First 
to be admired is its systematic arrangement, 
an attribute not found emphatically asserted 
in any previous work of the kind. ' For this 
reason, students who have been doomed to 
flounder through the prolix and rambling 
works of the more ancient recorders of 
musical history, will welcome this book as a 
friend long yearned for. In the department 
of Art Summary, numerous musical exam- 
ples are given. The Examination Questions 
are a valuable addition, and the full index is 
a further proof of rare common sense on the 
part of the musical historian. 

The crowning feature of the work is the 
section which contains the Chronometrical 
Tables of Musicians and Musical Events. 
By means of century tables, with the centu- 
ries divided into decades, and these decades 
sub-divided into years, the names of musi- 
cians and musical events are so recorded 
that the student can take in at a glance a 
bird*s-eye view of the history of the world of 
music, receiving not only a knowledge of the 
most remarkable musical events, but being 
told simultaneously of the chief actors in 
these events. To schools and colleges 
wherein musical history is a branch of study, 
an enlarged, mural edition of these Chrono- 
metrical Tables would prove of great value. 
The Tables are patterned after Nasmith's 
Chronometrical Chart of English History. 

In that part of the General Summary 
devoted to modem composers, Mr. Hunt 
has inserted the names of minor English 
composers, omitting the names of German 
md French composers of the same rank, 
and therefore equally worthy of notice in 

• A Condse History of Music By H. G. Bonavia Hant. 
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this general history. Surely, for instance, 
such musicians of moderate modem celeb- 
rity, as Max Bruch and Ignaz Briill in Ger- 
many, and Francois Bazin and Georges 
Bizet in France, whose names are omitted, 
deserve to be given as high a place in recent 
musical history as Mr. Hunt has allotted to 
the English composers, John Bamett, F. H. 
Cowen, and others^ Von Bulow's name is 
likewise omitted from this history, but as he 
is an abler executant than composer, this 
omission is not remarkable; nevertheless, 
the same might be said of Anton Rubinstein, 
whose name is inserted, and who, notwith- 
standing his " Ocean Symphony," wiU be 
better remembered by posterity as a virtuoso, 
than as a remarkable composer. 

Throughout this History of Music there 
is very little critical writing to be found. 
The author evidently intends that his book 
shalTbe studied, not merely be read for en- 
tertainment. It may be safely said that, 
taken as a whole, the work will win for itself 
a permanent place in our musical literature, 
both as a text-book and as a book of refer- 

George T. Bulling. 
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FOETBT rOB TE£ HOUSATS. 

DURING the past ten years, so many mis- 
cellaoeous collections of English verse 
have appeared that there seems little room for 
further ventures in that direction. But the num- 
ber of new works of this kind» and still more 
the success which warrants their publication, 
prove one of two theories true. Either the 
variety in poetical preferences is so great that no 
single collection can be ex) ejted to satisfy all 
readers, or, if such an ideal anthol<)gy is pos- 
sible, at least it has not yet been made. Regard- 
ing the former statement as true, we welcome 
Mr. Coates's Fireside Eneyclofadia of Poetry 
[Porter & Coates], and believe it adapted to meet 
the wants of many readers. The selection, in 
general, shows unusual discrimination ard care. 
We have examined the volume, page by page, 
and although our preferences differ from the 
editor's at times, we find only two or three 
pieces which are utterly 'unworthy of a place 
therein. These two or three pieces are "My 
Eyes 1 How I Love You " (p. i6fi) ; "Give Me the 
Old" (p. 751); and, although it bears Mr. Gil- 
bert's name, "The Bumboat Woman's Story" 
(p. 892). Not infrequently a writer of marked 
and original genius makes only a poor selection 
from the writings of others ; and, without com- 
paring this volume with Dana's Collection, or 
with that which bears the name of Bryant, we 
find in it evidence of a wider sympathy and ap- 
preciation than Dr. Kendrick's, of better judg- 
ment than is shown in Songs of Three Centu- 
ries^ of a less whimsical fancy than appears in 
Parnassus, and of perhaps even more patience 
and care than is found in the new work of Messrs. 
Whipple and Fields. In regard to the editor's 
arrangement, there is less to praise. The divis- 
ions do not exclude one another, and the indi- 
vidual poems are not always where one would 
expect to find them. " Herv^ Riel," for instance, 
belongs rather to the Poems of Patriotism than 
to the division of Legends and Ballads, and 



*' Skipper Ireson's Ride" seems out of place 
beside " Sir Patrick Spens " and " The Heir of 
Linne ; " nor would the " Coronach " or " Tom 
Bowling " be sought for amid Moral and Didac« 
tic Poetry. The indexes, however, are excellent, 
and remove all difficulty in finding a given poem, 
if the first line, the name, or the author is 
known. Each poem appears in an unabridged 
form, and the notes at the end of the volume are 
unusually full and interesting to the general 
reader. The authors most freely quoted, and 
the number of selections from each, are as fol- 
lows : Shakespeare, 29^ Wordsworth, 27, Moore 
and Tennyson, each 24, Burns, 23, Hood and 
Shelley, each 18, Scott, 17, Mrs. Browning and 
Byron, each 16. The book is printed and bound 
in excellent manner, and some of the steel en- 
gravings are executed with unusual deamess 
and beauty. 

Another contribution to this long list of popu- 
lar collections of English verse is Tke Home 
Book of Poetry [Estf s & Lanriat]. This is really 
a i6mo, but the margins are very wide, so that 
it might readily pass as an 8vo. It has nearly 
400 pages, contains nearly 400 selections, and is 
furnished with a number of engravings on steel, 
as well as ornamental designs in the text, and a 
rich red-line border. While not thus entering 
into competition with larger works c^ its class 
lately published, it will answer very well the re- 
quirements of many people for a volume of me- 
dium size. A popular rather than a classical 
taste seems to have governed the selection. 
Both American and Englbh poets are repre- 
sented, and, as a rule, contemporaneous poets, 
or at least those of the present century. We 
do not discover any principle of classification. 
Tennyson's " Little Birdie " leads off ; then come 
in order Shakespeare's " Under the Greenwood 
Tree," Coleridge's "What the Birds Say," Lucy 
Larcom's "If I were a Sunbeam," and so on. 
Many of the established favorites are to be 
found, and there is a sprinkling of foundlings— 
the wanderers of the newspapers, which we have 
all learned to love, but whose origin nobody 
knows. 

It may be doubted if any race of Continental 
Europe is more nearly akin to our own in 
thought and spirit than the Scandinavian : yet, 
our acquaintance with its literature is still slight 
and unsatisfactory. We think, therefore, that 
Miss Brown, the American traikslator of the 
" Schwarz" novels, merits stilL further gratitude 
from the reading public for introducing to their 
notice a representative poet of the North. Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg, although properly a Swedish 
writer, was born in Finland in 1804. His first 
poems were published in 1830, and, from that 
time till 1868, he continued to produce works of 
a varied character — poems dramatic, epic and 
lyric, and sketches and tales in prose. As a 
translator, collector and publicist, also, he seems 
to have exerted a wide influence upon Finnish 
as well as Swedish culture. His later years, 
however, owing to paralysis, have been spent 
" in forced inaction and suffering." The work 
which Miss Brown has translated is Nadeschda, 
a romantic poem in nine cantos, which first ap- 
peared in 1 84 1. The heroine is a Russian serf- 
maiden, belonging to the estate of Prince Wold- 
mar. By her surpassing beauty she awakens the 
love both of her master and ol his brother. 
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Dmitri; the former, however, pronounces her 
free and makes her his brtcie. For years the 
marriage is kept secret, but at last the brother, 
longii^ for revenge, and their common mother, 
the Princess Natalia Feodorowna, indignant at 
the disgrace of her family, resolve upon his ruin 
and ezite. But the czarina, touched with pity at 
the sight of Nadeschda and her two' children, 
disregarding the prayers of her enemies, raises 
the rank of the poor mother, and restores her to 
her husband, the Prince Woldmar, The story 
is charmingly told, and the translation, although 
in irr^ular and unattractive meter, does not fail 
to awaken and continue the reader*8 interest 
Miss Brown is her own publisher, and to A. 
Williams & Co.* Boston, we are indebted for 
early sheets of this book, which is tastefully 
printed. 

We doubt if any book of poetry of the pres- 
ent season will find more inierested readers than 
Apple Blossoms [G. P. Pulnam*s Sons.] The 
precocity of these two Berkshire child-authors, 
Elaine and Dora Read Goodale, is, so far as we 
know, without a parallel in literature. Pope, 
•• yet a child " of twelve, 

" liaped in numbera, for the Dambera came,** 

and Cowley published a volume of verses in his 
thirteenth year; while Chatterton ''the marvel- 
ous boy,** as Wordsworth called him, wrote 
poetry superior to either at the age of eleven. 
Elaine is now fifteen and Dora twelve, but both 
began to write when only nine years old. Their 
style, too, is their own, and not, like that of the 
English children, an imitation. Eacfi* has in 
general done her work by herself, and the two 
products of their joint composition are below 
the average of their individual efforts. The 
character of the verses is for the most part child- 
like, we are glad to say, and in some cases, as 
might be expected, it is childish. There is con- 
siderable repetition of ideas, especially in the 
elder sister's work, and the seasons, the months, 
and certain pet flowers or birds 'occur over and 
over in much the same connections. "Trans- 
planted,*' the longest of the pieces, is also the 
least interesting. There is much more to be 
praised than to be blamed, however, even if it 
be not over-critical to mention these blemishes 
in writers so young. Among the best of the 
poems by Elaine we mention ** Night and Morn- 
ing," "Transfigured," "Beauty for Ashes," and, 
above all, the two sonnets on " Baby and 
Mother," which display a marvelous depth and 
power. This single stanza is perhaps as deli- 
cate as anything from her pen : 

" O wild Azalea, rosy red, 
In every woody hollow; 
Put oat, piic out your pretty head, 
That I may see and follow I 
Thai I may see and follow, dear, 
ThdU I may see and follow 1 ** 

The younger sister seems a little more natu- 
ral and less conventional in style than the elder. 
Her pieces are usually very short 'We think 
these are among the best, "After the Rain,** 
" To a Dead Leaf," " Friendship,** and " A Sky 
of Scurrying Clouds." The following, the first 
of hers in order, is very good : 

" In spring we note the breaking 

Of every baby bud. 
In sprins we note the waking 

Ot wild flowers of the wood: 
In summer's fuller power, 

In summer's deeper soul. 
We watch no single flowef, 

We see, we breathe the whole \ " 



While snows continue to fall we shall prob- 
ably hear of the potoi, BeauHful Snow and its 
companion volume, Tke Outcastt both by Mr. 
J. W.' Watson, fresh and inviting impressions of 
which are ready for the wants of this season's 
buyers at the hands of the publishers, T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers, of Philadelphia. 

The story of Geiuviive of Brabamt [J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Ca] forms in itself a most inviting sub- 
ject for a romance in verse. And the tender lines 
of Mrs. Witling's dedication, showing that the 
legend has been familiar and dear to her from 
childhood, lead the reader to expect that it will 
receive a ^mtpathetic treatment from her pen. 
The result justifies this expectation, and we 
seldom meet with a work by an unknown 
author that leaves so pleasant an impression. 
From the multitude of conflictir^ details which 
various legends furnish, she has chosen with 
a rare skill the materials suited to her pur- 
pose. She dwells with lingering fondness upon 
the tenderest passages in the story, and sketches 
with almost too hasty a touch the darker scenes of 
hate and envy. Good Father Anselm, Bertram, 
and the boy Hubert, are faithfully drawn, while 
through dvery line the pure and saintly character 
of Genevieve shines with a holy light The story 
is written in the Spenserian stanza, and the verse 
is pleasant, flowii^, and gracef uL Of the eleven 
engravings illustrating the legend, the landscapes 
are of a fair degree of excellence,, but the &uxs 
introduced are uniformly devoid of character and 
expression. The book is printed in aid of a 
charitable objectrand is worthy of a generous 
patronage. 

Of /rvV, The Romance of an Opal Ring [J. B. 
Lippincott & Ca], we cannot speak in as favor- 
able terms. The plot of the story is slight, yet 
very unnatural Roxmer, the son of a country 
squire in the North, becomes enamored of Iris, a 
Southern heiress, and a summer guest in his fath- 
er's family. By his own fault and his father's blun- 
der, the girl remains ignorant of his affection till 
he has published his love-story to the world, and 
gained an easy fame. As a sequel, of course, 
their fortunes are united, and the curtain falls 
upon the blissful scene. The verse is weak, col- 
orless, and vapid, and the language — ^in no place 
too pure — ^is here and there corrupted by the 
forced introduction of phrases from the Yankee 
and negro dialects. The book is printed upon 
heavy paper, and neatly bound, but the illustra- 
tions (furnished by six artists), except four land- 
scapes by Mr. Schell, are as undeserving of no- 
tice as the poem itself. 



MIVOB irOTIOES. 



Wilson and Botiapart^s American Ornithology, 
[Porter & Coates.] 

The great scarcity and expense of many 
of the early original works on American- 
ornithology make it necessary to republish 
some of them in a form whiph will be within 
the reach of all who are interested in this 
growing branch of natural history. Some 
years ago Messrs. Porter & Coates repub- 
lished Ord's edition of Wilson and Bona* 
parte in an elaborate form — ^three large oc- 
tavo volumes of text and a folio of colored 



plates, at a cost of $100. A new edition is 
now offered to the public, in one large oc- 
tavo volume of 400 pages, for $7.50, com* 
prising the same text as is found in the pre- 
vious edition. The plates are uncolored 
wood-cuts, reduced from the large colored 
edition, and occupy twenty-eight pages. 
They are very small, and are practically of 
but little use. The work is prefaced by an 
interesting and valuable sketch of Wilson's 
life, in which are found many of his letters 
written to various friends — in itself a most 
acceptable addition to the naturalist's libra- 
ry. There is also included Prof. S. F. 
Baird's '* Catalogue of North American 
Birds," reprinted from the octavo edition 
issued by the Smithsonian Institution in 
i858» Since the original publication of this 
work, so many changes' have taken place in 
nomenclature, with the addition of many 
specids and the expulsion of many others, 
that it cannot compare with our more mod- 
em ornithological literature, yet it contains 
much information of value, and the biogra- 
phy is written in a pleasing style. The edi- 
tion is attractive, convenient, and inexpen- 
sive. 

Art Needlework for Decorative Embroidery, Ed- 
ited by Lucretia P. Hale. [S. W. Tilton & 
Ca] 

This is one of the best text-books on the 
subject that has ever been seen in this coun- 
try. It is, indeed, a reprint from a book 
published in London by £. Mas^; but our 
American editor has rendered the little vol- 
ume much more valuable to American read- 
ers by suggesting the materials that can be 
procured on this side the water, and by a 
clearer, more definite description of the 
various kinds of stitches mentioned m the 
original work. In the history of embroicl- 
ery, also, which prefaces the volume, the 
editor has added an interesting account of 
the work in our own country. The imple- 
ments necessary for '^ painting on wools and 
silks" are not only described but illus- 
trated; and the intricacies of the so-called 
''South Kensington stitch," the ''satin 
stitch," and the "French knot," are made 
very intelligible by numerous diagrams. 
The amateur in embroidery is too apt to 
forget that " form, color, and composition," 
are the only elements of graphic art permis- 
sible in wool and silk decoration ; and that 
only hideous combinations are produced 
when effects of chiaro-oscuro, or perspec- 
tive, are attempted. To correct this common 
error, the study of design is recommended ; 
and one chapter in the book is devoted en- 
tirely to "color and design in ornamental 
needlework." A few patterns are added, 
with practical directions for their use ; and 
many minor but important matters of detail 
are given that will prove as helpful to the 
more advanced workers as to those just be- 
ginning. 
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iS'The next number of the LIT- 
ERARY WORLD, beginning Vol. 
Xy and beginning also the new 
fortnightly series, will be issued 
under date of January 4 ; and the 
paper will thenceforth be published 
every other Saturday. On and 
after January ist the subscription 
price will be raised to $a.oo a year ; 
the price of single copies will be 
reduced to ten cents. Until Janu- 
ary ist new subscriptions and or- 
ders of renewal will be credited 
at the present rate : $1.50 a year, 
or $a.oo for sixteen months. 



How do you like the fortnightly taste ? 



Our subscribers are showing both their thrift 
and foresight by renewing with alacrity. Only 
twenty-one days of grace after date. 



The Literary World is regularly on file in all 
the more important public libraries and reading- 
rooms, from Nantucket to Oregon on the East 
and West, and from Maine to Alabama on the 
North and South ; atad its list in this quarter is 
steadily increasing. 

You were thinking, yesterday, reader, what 
you should give to Blank for a Christmas pres- 
ent. You wanted something not very expensive, 
which would be at the same time sensible and 
useful. How would a subscription to the UUr- 
ary World for 1879 do,? Might it not be a very 
acceptable gift, and fulfill the other conditions 
also? 

Col. John W. Forney of Philadelphia has 
begun the publication in that city of a weekly 
journal of affairs, called Progress, Exteriorly it 
belongs to the mammoth order, and in tone is 
pretentious and "smart,'* rather than sober, sen- 
sible, and well-bred. The last number at hand 
contains a scurrilous lampoon entitled "The 
Forlorn Lornes,'* which we should not suppose 
any decent journal would publish. 



preparation Pollock on Contracts and Harris on 
Criminal Law, two important contributions to 
current legal literature. 



An important work announced by Henry Holt 
& Co. is Roscher's Political Economy^ with ad- 
ditional chapters on Paper Money, International 
Trade, and the Protective System ; the whole in 
two volumes, 8vo, translated by J. J. Lalor. 
Charles Scribner's Sons announce a new hymn 
and tune book by Rev. Dr. C. S. Robinson, 
to be called Spiritual Songs, A novel edition of it 
will be one bound in gros-grain silk of American 
manufacture. Robert Clarke & Co. have in 



A new weekly journal has been born in Bos- 
ton, The Saturday Magazine, the first number 
bearing date of December 7. It is an octavo of 
thirty-two pages, double columns, compactly but 
clearly printed, and made up chiefly of matter 
selected from foreign periodicals. But it is evi- 
dent that its scope is to be elastic enough to ad- 
mit such original matter as shall be suggested. 
When we say that Mr. Frederic B. Perkins is the 
editor and a joint proprietor^ we have said 
enough to indicate that The Saturday Magatine 
will be fresh, clean, progressive, and readable. 
That we wish it well is proved by the club terms 
advertised elsewhere. 



The demand for some of the more recent pub- 
lications of G. P. Putnam's Sons has been quite 
remarkable. The first edition (1,000 copies) of 
Apple Blossoms was exhausted in less than a 
week; a second edition of Tyler's History of 
American Literature was called for in ten days ; 
second editions are also printing of Sunderland's 
What is the Bible ? and Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr.'s, Railroads; and* third editions of Chad- 
wick's The Bible of To- Day, of the illustrated 
edition of Bryant's ThancUopsis, and of the com- 
bined edition of Thanatopsis and The Flood of 
Years, 

Mr. Parkman's Jesuits in North America has 
recently been well translated into German, under 
direction of Friederich Kapp of Berlin, who had 
previously translated the same author's Old Reg- 
ime and Pioneers of France in the New World. 
Mr. Parkman's article in The North American 
Review, on the " Failure of Universal Suffrage," 
has attracted as much attention abroad as in this 
country. ' A pamphlet translation has appeared 
in Germany ; and the Comte de Paris has pub- 
lished three articles discussing it in Le Afohiteur. 
It has also been widely noticed and commented 
on in newspapers and reviews throughout Eu- 
rope. 

■■ - ■ » 

Appleton^ Joumdl takes a new departure in its 
January issue. Henceforth it is to give no illus- 
trations and less fiction ; and while good descrip- 
tive articles which carry their pictures in the text 
without the help of the graver's art will remain a 
feature of the magazine, more space will be given 
to discussions of subjects in art and literature, 
and in social and political science; with a dis- 
tinctive address throughout to the more import- 
ant among current topics, and the higher among 
the intellectual tastes. We do not see why with 
this change of purpose Appletons'' Jourrud, alwajTs 
a favorite, should not become a necessity. 



Judged by. its history, recounted elsewhere. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin is certainly ?. very remarka- 
ble book. But there are other books whose 
career has been quite as remarkable. Among 
these is John Keble's Christian Year, This col- 
lection of religious poetry, by one of the most 
gifted English spirits of the present century, was 
first published, anonymously,' in 1827. Within 
ten years of publication, 26,500 copies of it were 
sold. Within twenty-five years, forty-three edi- 



tions were issued, with a total circulation of 108,- 
000 copies. During the ten. years alone from 
1857 to 1867, 119,^00 copies were sold. Nine 
months after the author's death, in 1866, the work 
reached its one hundredth edition, and a total 
sale of 500,000 copies. The sale for the next five 
years was 57,000 copies ; and from 1873, when 
the copyright expired, to 1875, more than 150,000 
copies. Books have been written and published 
upon it ;' it has its concordance, like the Bible 
and Shakesppare ; and out of its profits the de- 
voted author built the incomparable parish 
church of Hursley. 



The latest fruit of the " Chautauqua Assem- 
.blies " is the " Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle," organized during the session of the 
Assembly last August Its purpose is to pro- 
mote habits of thoughtful reading, particularly 
among those classes of people whose domestic or 
business cares allow them but little time for 
mental culture. Local circles, dependent upon 
the general association, are, to be established 
throughout the country ; a common line of read- 
ing has been indicated for them all; and the 
progress of each member of the society is to be 
tested by monthly reports and annual examina- 
tions. The full course of reading extends over 
four years, but does not require more than forty 
minutes a day during nine months of the year. 
In 1882, at the close of the first four years, 
all i|ho have satisfactorily completed the course 
are to receive the diploma, and the honors of the 
Association. The readings for the first year are 
chiefly upon English history and literature, Bi- 
ble history and literature, and the science of 
every day life ; the subjects are simple, unpre- 
tentious, and seemingly well adapted to the 
wants of busy people. An interesting feature 
of the plan is the observance of annually ap- 
pointed " Memorial Days," at noon of which 
the chapel bell at Chautauqua is to be rung ! 
Among the days set apart for the coming year 
are the birthdays of Bryant, Milton, Shake- 
speare and Addison ; the " lessons " for these days 
are selected from the writings of the author 
whose memory is celebrated. The scheme is 
rather a Brobdingnagian one, but some good may 
come of it, and its organization is a sign of the 
times. 

The close of the first year of Sunday Afternoon 
affords a good opportunity to say a word in praise 
of this excellent magazine. Our readers are fa- 
miliar with its objects, and we cannot but add our 
testimony to that of many others in saying that 
these are not only well worth attaining, but are most 
successfully accomplished. " Its articles on prac- 
tical philanthropy, fiction, and book reviews," 
says the prospectus, are " special features." The 
last two are very good, but equally good tales and 
criticism are to be found elsewhere ; while in the 
first class of articles Sunday Afternoon is alone in 
the iield. A great part of the writing in this 
department, and on social matters generally, is 
done by the editor, Rev. Washington Gladden ; 
than whose it would be diflicult to imagine a 
mind freer from nonsense, sentimentality, and cant. 
But in Clara J. Leonard he has a very able and 
experienced aid, whose contributions have not 
been exceeded in value by those of any other writ- 
er in the magazine of the past year. While there 
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is no feature of Sunday Afternoon which can be 
called in any way weak, there is one which strikes 
us as being sometimes unduly strong. We should 
be the last to question the edj tor's critical ability, 
and .we know few reviews which are more read- 
able than his, but we doubt the excellence of 
slashing criticism, and we think exorbitant blame 
as likely to produce a reaction in the reader's 
mind as is exaggerated praise. An example of 
this tendency occurs in the present number's 
notice of 7%^ Europeans, We do not share the 
extraordinary estimate of Mr. James's talents now 
so common ; but the opposite extreme seems to us 
equally mischievous, and we do not see what 
good can come from saying that ** what he tells 
us about our neighbors is of interest chiefly to 
gossips and milliners." 



HOLIDAT FUBLIOATIOHS. 
II. 

Mr. Alfred Rinmier is a prince of ramblers. 
He must certainly be an own cousin to our -Mr. 
Samuel Adams Drake, for two men seemingly 
more alike in their tastes and sympathies and 
habits it would be hard to name. We had from 
him last year a delightful volume, recounting 
the things he saw among some of the Ancient 
Streets and Homesteads of England, and now we 
have, after •a precisely similar plan and in cor- 
responding form, a description of Pleasant Spirts 
Around Oxford, It is Mr. Rimmer's aim to ex- 
plore a small district thoroughly rather than to 
course through a large one hurriedly. He is a 
saunterer. Taking Oxford as a center of -opera- 
tions and base of supplies, he has struck out on 
his foraging expeditions in various directions-^ 
along the Thames; to Abingdon and Stanton 
Harcourt; Dorchester, Godstow and Bicester; 
to Cumnor, Minster Lovell and old Woodstock ; 
and to Blenheim. He begins and ends at Ox- 
ford, but has not much to say of the university 
town itself. Throughout this pleasant round he 
is the same old delightful companion ; full of the 
historic spirit ; booked-up in all the lore of the 
several localities ; overflowing with biographical 
reminiscence and literary suggestion ; eager 
toward points of architectural interest ; tenderly 
attentive to the old churches, and righteously in- 
dignant at their sacrilegious " restorers ; " and, in 
general, a most entertaining and instructive an- 
tiquary. The natural charm of his writing is 
greatly enhanced by the beautiful style in which 
the book is printed, and by the exquisite en- 
gravings which are scattered through the text ; 
engravings of varying size but uniform excel- 
lence, which reinforce our guide's descriptions 
at every point, and bring us face to face with 
many most lovely bits of English landscape and 
hoarily venerable piles. How restful is such a 
glimpse as that of Radley Church! What a 
choice morsel of masonry is the little patch of 
Abington Brewery I How inviting the ivy-cov- 
ered gable of Wytham Inn I This beautiful vol- 
ume is distinctly the natural product of a refined 
and enthusiastic student, and it will give very 
grejit pleasure to all lovers of the picturesque in 
art 2ind nature. [Cassell, Petter & Galpin.] 

A book of the more showy order — showy, 
however, not in an unpleasant degree — is French 
Pictures with Pen and Pencil [Estes & Lau- 
riat] ; a composite work, to which a number of 



hands have contributed, but in the preparation 
of which a good measure of skill and taste has 
presided. Ten steel engravings of very excel- 
lent average quality, and ten-times-ten wood en- 
gravings, of a less even merit, have been assem- 
bled in a certain unity of order which is well 
preserved, and cemented therein by means of a 
running text by Dr. Colange, well known as one 
of the most industrious and successful compilers 
of the day. The book is one of portfolio di-k 
mensions, and very handsomely made in every 
respect ; and its general effect is to give a good 
idea of the architecture and landscape embel- 
lishments of Paris, and a rapid glance at some 
of the more interesting of the ancient cities, and 
their historic buildings, throughout France. 
Among the artists whose drawings have been 
utilized are Dor^, Giacomelli and Daubigny, and 
some truly excellent work is represented among 
the hundred cuts, such as " The Dairy of Antoin- 
ette," p. 82, the " Palace and Gardens of the Tuil- 
eries," p. 28, and the " Hot House, Jardin des 
Plantes," p. 44. On p. 68 is a specimen of a num- 
ber of pictures which are at the other extreme of 
merit. Facing p. 66 is what would have been a 
fine view of the " Chateau Pereire " at Armain- 
villiers, but for the very shaky and insecure per- 
pendiculars of the building itself. The costumes 
of the women show that many of the pictures 
are not all of recent date, but in some cases this 
circumstance ceases to be' a blemish by reason 
of the historical verisimilitude which it pro- 
motes. The frontispiece portrait, on steel, of the 
First Consul, after Delaroche, is worthy of a 
place with the best plates of its class. The vol- 
ume is plainly more truly a manufacture than a 
growth, but it is an unusually creditable manu- 
facture, and will carry a good deal of useful in- 
formation about an interesting country to the 
untraveled, as well as please the trained eye by 
its outward conformity to many of the princi- 
ples of a correct taste. The binding in particu- 
lar is rich, and the book, in its neat box, is cer- 
tain of making many conquests over holiday 
pocket-books. 

. To Lee & Shepard we must give the credit of 
publishing what is, on the whole, the most at- 
tractive and engaging book for mothers and 
children specifically, which the present season 
has yet produced. Is there anything more heav- 
enly on earth than the love between a mother 
and her babe ? This book, called Mother-Play , 
is full of that relation. It is a message from 
Froebel, 2^ text-book for the kindergarten, an 
angel of truth and beauty and harmony for the 
household. Three elements enter into its pages : 
poetry, music, pictures. The poetry is as sim- 
ple in its structure as the simplest nursery 
rhymes, but always sensible and refined, and full 
of little thoughts and sentiments suited to the 
comprehension of young minds. The music to 
which much of the poetry is fitted for singing is 
of the German school, brimming over with 
sweet chords and sequences, and light and quick- 
ening in its movement But the most immediate 
charm of the book — which is large enough al- 
most to be called a portfolio — is found in the 
pictures, which are spacious and numerous, and 
drawn in a style which adds freshness and nov- 
elty to their many other merits. They are all 
fashioned out of the German world and the 
olden time, so that as one turns the pages he 



seems transported to the land of Luther, and in- 
troduced to scenes familiarized by history, but 
now passed forever away. The child-form min- 
gles with the adult ; city street and castle cham- 
ber succeed to flowery meadow and silent forest ; 
a delicious flavor of mediaeval antiquity is im- 
parted to all; and the execution is everywhere 
admirable. In delicacy and beauty these pic- 
tures are to common nursery art as the miniature 
Alpine chalet which visitors bring home from 
Swiss workshops is to the rude block house in 
the farm-house yard. We hope this unique in- 
strument of child culture will find its way into 
the hands of many a mother, and through her 
use gladden the eyes and develop the nature of 
many a little darling. 

Estes & Lauriat have brought out freshened 
editions of F. O. C. Darley's Sketches Abroad, 
first published by Hurd & Houghton in 1868 ; 
and of Chimes for Childhood, the latter a col- 
lection of songs on and for. children, also pub- 
lished some ten years ago. These songs are 
about a hundred in number; by a great company 
of writers ; and set off with an ample number 
of very charming child-pictures. The book has 
some exceptional attractions. The interest of 
Mr. Darley's "sketches" with his pencil, of 
course, exceeds that of the sketches with his 
pen, but the latter are very good, and the book 
may well hold its own among more recent works 
of travel. . 

Charles Wesley's hymn, Jestis, Lover of My 
Soul, has been fitted out with illustrations drawn 
by Robert Davis and engraved by Wm. J. Dana, 
and a short preface by Rev. William Burnett 
Wright, and in that form published by D. Lothrop 
& Co. as a little quarto. The pictures have ho 
very close relation to the text, but they are exe- 
cuted with unusual delicacy, and the book has 
many beauties. 

We must not omit in this enumeration to call 
attention to Tfie GhiJberti Gates [Houghton, Os- 
good & Co.], a collection of thirty-three helio- 
types of the casts belonging to the Corcoran 
Gallery, at Washington. These gates, belonging 
to the Baptistery of St. John, at Florence, were 
pronounced by Michael Angelo to be worthy of 
being the gates of Paradise. The descriptive 
letterpress of the volume is furnished by Mr. 
J. A. Shed. A companion -volume to this is 
The Goethe Gallery, a collection of heliotypes of 
Kaulbach's famous pictures, with descriptive 
letterpress, uniform with the other large helio- 
type books previously published by this house. 

OBILDBEFS BOOES. 

IIL 

Mother Gooses Melodies have never been set 
forth, to our knowledge, with a greater degree of 
completeness, with richer pictorial charms, or 
with any such framework of historical explana- 
tion and textual comment, as in the new edition 
published by Houghton, Osgood & Co. The 
form is a large quarto of nearly two hundred 
pages, the binding is very original and striking, 
and the illustrator, Mr. Alfred Kappes, has given 
play to his fancy with a boldness of design and 
gorgeousness of coloring which leave the com- 
mon chromo-picture far behind. The full -page 
prints which illuminate this volume certainly pos- 
sess an artistic merit which has not been equaled 
in any work of its class in this country, and we 
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are not acquainted with any foreign work which 
surpasses it An unnamed hand has supplied an 
historical introduction and explanatory notes; 
and it will interest many readers to learn here, as 
some of them probably will for the first time, how 
the original Mother Goose was a veritable Bos- 
ton woman of the olden time. Only the letter- 
press of the volume mars its mechanical perfec- 
tion, but experienced eyes alone will notice the 
signs of a mixed font of type and the instances of 
defective impression. Still, it roust in truth be 
said that of press-work, pure and simple, we 
have had better specimens from the Riverside 
Press, 

No such exception as this last can be taken to 
LitUe Miss AfischU/[l>. Lothrop & Co.], a dainty 
book in captivating cover, wherein Mrs. Ella Far- 
man Pratt gives us an English adaptation of a pret- 
ty French story of a little girl ; twenty-two chapters 
of it, on as many pages, with a picture for each. 
The story is of that peculiar foreign flavor which 
the Nursery has helped to make so popular, and 
the printing of both text -and pictures is excel- 
lent. The same is true of Overhead^ a prettily 
illustrated astronomical story for nursery readers. 

It is rather a surprise to find an old friend, 
The Green Hand [George Routledge & Sons], 
figuring this year as a ''boy*s *' book. Originally 
published in Blackwood*s Magazine^ it has held 
its place since as one of the cleverest sea-novels 
ever written, so much so that on the appearance 
of The Wreck of the Grosvefsor^ last summer, 
many readers found no hesitation in attributing the 
two to the same brilliant author. Boys old enough 
to enjoy its racy and vigorous style will find it 
more engrossing than all the Crusoes put to- 
gether. 

We are a little puzzled where to place Uncle 
Chestertoft*s Heir [George Routledge & Sons]. 
Its title-page states that it is ''translated from 
the French," but it is so little translated that an 
unmistakable French flavor is distinguishable 
through all its' British entourage. Fancy an Eng- 
lish mother and son sitting down to enjoy a 
dinner of "sorrel-soup, cutlets and salad ! " We 
are disposed to suspect that the translator has 
transferred the story bodily across the Channel, 
without regard to the original intent of the au- 
thor, but however that may be, it is a capital and 
entertaining tale, and the lesson of self-depend- 
ence could not be better drawn than in the con- 
trasted fate of the two cousins. 

Mr. Shippen's Thirty Years at Sea [J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Ca] is a book that boys will read with 
interest, and without harm. It is full of informa- 
tion about a sailor's life in every sea, and with 
opium-smuggling, chasing slavers, mutiny, block- 
ade-running, and prison escapes, gives excite- 
ment enough for any wide-awake boy ; yet it is 
free from any tinge of impurity or vulgarity, and 
does not picture a sailor's life in unduly attract- 
ive colors. The story is simply told, and reads 
wonderfully like the biography it purports to be. 
Much of it, in fact, has been drawn from the au- 
thor's own experience ; and some parts, as the 
fight between the Monitor and the Merrimac, and 
the capture of Fort Fisher, are veritable history. 

The children's books seem to grow better as 
the procession continues. Here comes Aunt 
Sophy s Boys and Girls [E. P. Dutton & Co.], 
another of Mrs. D. P. Sanford's charming juve- 
nile quartos, sumptuous in all typographical de- 



tails, and captivating as a stoiy and picture gal- 
lery. 

For younger readers, not yet out of the lead- 
ing-strings of a very large type, we have seen 
few books this season more attractive than My 
Picture Story Book [J. B. Lippincott & Ca], a 
large but thin quarto, with one of the largest and 
best of wood-engravings at every opening, and 
nice reading-matter to suit. The Playmate [J. B. 
Lippincott &. Co.] adapts the same general feat- 
ures to older minds, reducing the size of type, 
raising the range of thought, and preserving the 
quality of picture. ' Angelo [J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.] differs from the foregoing in interest and 
style, the interest being confined wholly to the 
story. This is skillfully told, and while relating 
to the fortunes of a boy who ran away from 
home to join a circus, is free from unwholesome 
sensationalism, and carries between its lines an 
excellent moral. 

When The Baby's Opera appeared, two years 
ago, we all felt that taste and fancy had here 
reached their limit, and were ready to declare 
that at no time and under no circumstances could 
young people hope again to be treated to a book 
in all respects so perfectly pretty and complete. 
So we felt, and so we said. But lot here comes 
a companion volume,. The Baby's Bouquet [George 
Routledge & Sons], and we are forced to retract 
Perhaps it was rash to*fix a limit ; perhaps that 
"God of Bounds," about whom Mr. Emerson 
discourses so eloquently, is a deity not recog- 
nized by Mr. Walter Crane and his coadjutors 1 
T^e Bab/s Bouquet has the same paper and 
type, shape and size with its delightful twin, 
its rhymes are equally well selected, its binding 
prettier, if prettier can be, its ill astrations and 
marginal vignettes no whit less "telling" and 
felicitous. It would be an amusing calculation 
to ascertain on how many tiles and plates and 
teacups these quaintly-tinted groups are repro- 
duced during the next twelvemo. nth. Choosing 
between the sister volumes is so difficult that we 
fancy some rapacious children will settle the em- 
barrassment by demanding both. Nor could we 
altogether blame such ; for really, human nature 
being what it is, it is scarcely fair for such a gen- 
uine child-lover as Mr. Walter Crane to provide 
for. young and undisciplined minds a dilemma 

with two such irresistible horns ! 

• 

That story-telling Member of Parliament, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugesson, takes time again this year 
from his legislative duties to hold a Christ- 
mas chat with boys and girls. His l/ncle Jo^s 
Stories [George Routledge & Sons] are tales of 
the old-fashioned, imaginative sort, peppered 
freely with giants, fairies, imps, ogres and genii, 
and no trace of moral or utilitarian interest Fifty 
years ago they would have been read with rap- 
ture, but now-a-days the fairy tale pure and sim- 
ple has to a degree lost its popularity. It is a 
realistic age, and children prefer the familiar 
footing of fact to any but an absolutely untrodden 
field of fancy. 

Happy Moods for Happy Children [D. Lothrop 
& Co.] is a well-illustrated collection of childish 
ballads and verses, among which we find many to 
praise. Some, like "Dropping Corn," and 
'* Afterward," convey a tender lesson ; some are 
merry, like "The True Story of King Marsh- 
Mallow;" we prefer all these to the strong- 



minded little girl on p. 86, who begs to be allowed 
to play in the snow, and tells her mother : 

" Do vou know, I think when I'm a woman grown, 
1*11 be one of those women stamUnf;; alone, 
AU joyously doing a work of my ownl " 

which is equally bad from the poetical or the 
juvenile stand-point 

Readers of SL Nicholas will recognize an old 
friend in Mr. Aldrich's translation of T^ Story 
of a Cat [Houghton, 09good & Co.], and will be . 
glad to have it in book form,.. with all its droll 
silhouettes of Mother Michel, Faribole, the 
illustrious Monmouth himself, and the perfidious 
Lustucru. Anpther book illustrated in silhouette 
is Nursery Rhymes and Melodies of Mother Goose 
[Lee & Shepard], but in this case the silhouette 
presents the novelty of being in white on a black 
ground. We regret to see the so-called nursery 
rhymes in this book overpowering so completely 
the dear old Goosey ones, n(»r are we able to per- 
ceive why such selections as "Thomas and An- 
not," for example, should be classed with nurs- 
ery rhymes at all. 

* Little Pitchers [Lee & Shepard] is by Sophie 
May, and has all the entertaining characteristics 
of her other juvenile books. True Blue [D.Lothrop 
& Co.] has for scene what its author poetically 
calls " The Gentian Land," which we understand 
to mean the prairie country west of St. Paul. 
There is a fresh, hearty tone in this little record 
of the courage and helpfulness of the girls of the 
frontier, and their determination to brighten and 
cheer their relatives and neighbors, under the 
discouragements of' prairie fires, hard winters, 
and the semi-starvation caused by the grass- 
hopper ravages. Ike Partington and His Friends 
[Lee & Shepard] is a realistic and i'ather droll 
presentation of that most realistic of creatures 
—the average boy. Kidnapping in the Pacific 
[George Routledge & Sons] is supposed to be a 
"yam" spun by a retired kidnapper, and has all 
the flavor of sad and horrible truth in it Bury- 
ing the Hatchett by Elijah Kellogg [Lee & Shep- 
ard], is a really exciting story of the hard, early 
days of the Republic, when crops were sown, * 
homes built and manufactures started under the 
constant interruption and menace of Indian at- 
tack. These early struggles begin to seem to us 
vague and remote, and it is wholesome to be 
made to look back and recognire what our fore- 
fathers underwent in laying the foundations of 
this commonwealth. 

A most simply and admirably-told story, full 
of life, character and truth, is Happy Dodd^ by 
Rose Terry Cooke [Henry Hoyt]. No better 
Sunday-school book could be written than this 
sweet and touching tale, which ought to carry 
help and incentive to the heart of many a girl and 
many a boy, who, having set out to live the 
Christian life, find it hard to comprehend that 
growth from small beginnings is the law of all 
things, and that the little tasks and trials of every 
day are precisely the discipline which God pro- 
vides for their zealous and impatient energies. 

It has been a real delight to meet again this 
season three books which were the favorite en- 
tertainment of nurseries twenty years since, but 
which, for a long interval, have disappeared from 
sight. We refer to Miss Martineau's charming 
stories. The Settlers at Home, Feats in the Fiord, 
and The Crofton Boys, The first of these tells 
the tale of a family of children, separated from 
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their parents, and shut in for weeks by a great 
inundation. The second is one of the most pic- 
turesque outlinings of Norwegian life ever writ- 
ten — the fact of its author neve^ having been in 
Norway making its freshness and fidelity to na- 
ture even more remarkable. In the third we 
have a record of school life. How many eyes in 
those old days moistened when Hugh lost his 
foot I How many more will moisten now 1 We 
should like to think that a great many children 
will find out the attractions of these stories ; they 
seem to us to possess the quality of enduring in- 
terest. [Gea Routledge & Sons.] 

KarVs qnd GretcheiCs Christmas [Robert 
Clarke & Co.] is a ballad about some little 
children on a German Christmas eve, and is 
prettily told. The illustrations have the demerit 
pf giving interiors and figures distinctively Amer- 
ican ; there is not a suggestion of Germany about 
them. The Young Foihs' Opera [Lee & Shep- 
ard] is an exceedingly nice collection of songs 
and choruses, set to music, and headed with 
graceful and appropriate vignettes. Some of the 
songs are arranged to be accompanied by action 
on the part of the little vocalists. 

A pretty idea, very prettily carried out, is The 
Children's Almanac [D. Lothrop & Co.], which 
contains a calendar for five years, a poem for 
each month, with an illustration, blank pages for 
memoranda, and a *' conduct motto " for each day 
of the year, skilfully chosen from the writings g^ 
the best prose and verse writers. 

From Estes & Lauriat we have a new edition 
of the old Christmas legend of St, Nicholas^ on 
large pages, with illustrations; from R. Worth- 
ington. New York, JJtUe Chailerbox^ a quarto 
picture book of the style so common but so at* 
tractive, and of better typography than usual; 
and from D. Lothrop & Co. Afore Classics of 
Babyland^ versified by Clara Doty Bates, and 
very cleverly illustrated. The pictures in it, in- 
deed, are extraordinarily good, both in design 
and drawing. 

MIHOS H0TI0E8. 



Outlines for the Study of English Classics. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell. [New England Pub- 
lishing Co.] 

What are the <* English classics ? " Mr. 
Blaisdell's list of '* authors representative 
of our literature '' is as follows : Longfellow, 
Whittier, Gray, Irving, Bryant, Goldsmith, 
Bums, Addison, Byron, Scott, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Spenser, Bacon, 
Chaucer. The works of these form the 
basis( of his book, which is a manual, mod- 
erate in compass, methodical in plan, and 
generally sound and sensible in judgment ; 
elaborated with a good deal of pains, and 
abounding with details which young students 
and the general mass of thoughtful readers 
will find very helpful. To the selected six- 
teen authors above named we should certainly 
have added Hawthorne, who is as distinct- 
ively " representative of our literature " as 
Bryant or Whittier; and Johnson, whose 
figure is as eminent as Gray's or Addison's. 
We should prefer, too, a more orderly course 



logical, or one based upon some correct 
perspective or just measurement of relation. 
To put Irving and Bryant between Gray and 
Goldsmith, and Tennyson between Shake- 
speare and Spenser, seems to us an arbitrary 
arrangement. Mr. Blaisdell's aim has been 
to supply a hand-book for school use. Its 
value will be found, we think, in its sug- 
gestive ness. We have not much confidence 
in the actual utility of such a manual when 
taken bodily into thie class-room. But young 
students and inexperienced teachers may 
derive many extremely serviceable hints 
from it, and a great deal of convenient 
information, bibliographical and pecuniary, 
is closely packed away within its covers. 
The descriptive lists, with prices, on pp. 47- 
51, and 194-197, for instance, and those 
which accompany the chapters on the sev- 
eral authors, are alone worth the price of 
the book. After laying down the broad 
principles of literary study, and offering a 
variety of suggestions as to general means, 
helps, and methods,- Mr. Blaisdell proceeds 
to apply his system to each, in turn, of the 
authors named ; reinforcing himself all along 
with apt quotations from scholars and critics 
of authority and fame, and supplying at every 
point wholesome advice and minute direc- 
tion. On p. 24 he says, mistakenly, we think, 
that " details concerning the life and times of 
each author are of comparatively little value 
and should always take a secondary place in 
class-room work." Happily this counsel is 
corrected in the practical working of the 
book throughout. Indeed, upon the very 
next page we read : "The moment a student 
becomes deeply interested in the personal 
life of an author his writings assume a new 
interest, and that which was before dull and 
irksome will prove a source of real pleasure 
,and profit." The " monument," on p. 39, is 
more fanciful than forcible, we think ; and 
the honoring of a few miscellaneous adver- 
tisements at the end, with a special fly-leaf 
under the title of ** Publications," is a trick 
unworthy of a respectable ofidce of publica- 
tion. 

Oratory and Orators, By William Mathews, 
lLD. [S. C. Griggs & Co.] 

In a volume of some four hundred pages 
Dr. Mathews has packed a large amount 
of information about oratory and orators. 
Nearly one half of the book is devoted to 
short descriptive sketches of the foremost 
English and American orators ; while in the 
remainder are discussed, the qualifications, 
the trials, the helps and the influence of the 
orator, and various interesting questions 
about oratory. The author lays little claim 
to originality, and confesses the presence of 
some repetitions and contradictions, but, like 
his other works, this is full of interest, and 
will doubtless have a wide circulation. It 
is, for the most part, a popular compilation, 



of examination ; either one strictly chrono- and the various facts it contains are made 



easily accessible by a good index. Dr. Math- 
ews is enthusiastic over his subject, and 
wishes to rouse a corresponding enthusiasm 
in the young men of the country. He de- 
nies that oratory is becoming a lost art, 
although he admits that the practical tenden- 
cies of the age and tne spread of newspapers 
restrain the imagination and diminish the in- 
fluence of the orator. He also opposes the 
idea that oratory cannot be taught, and de- 
plores the lack of drill in elocution in our 
schools and coUeges. Any young man who 
looks forward to public speaking will read 
the book with interest, and will find in it 
much inspiration and a multitude of hints to 
be worked out and systematized at his lei- 
sure. 

7^ Bible Commentary. Edited by Canon Cook. 
New Testament Vol. I. [Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.] 

This commentary, known also as '^The 
Speaker's Commentary," moves • steadily 
along toward completion, notwithstanding 
the changes necessitated in the staff of its 
editors. Thus, Dean Mansel, who was to 
have been responsible for Matthew and 
Mark, died in 1871, leaving complete notes 
on only twenty-six chapters of the first gos- 
pel Canon Cook has completed his work. 
The Bishop of St David's, who was to have 
prepared Luke, was unable to carry it to the 
point of readiness for the press, and the 
editor had to help him out The introduc- 
tion to'the three synoptical gospels has been 
written, as originally contemplated, by the 
Archbishop of York, and a very thorough, 
scholarly, and satisfactory piece of wot k it 
is. It gives a very candid risunU of the 
destructive criticism of the modem German 
school, and at the same time is stalwart in 
its defensive tone. The notes which form 
the body of this commentary are not remark- 
able for their fullness, but they are never- 
theless full, and are eclectic in the best 
sense. Upon the succeeding volumes of 
the New Testament, Prot Westcott, the 
Bishop of Derry, Prof. Lightfoot, and Pcv. 
J. Rawson Lumby are already engaged. 

The Law of Married Womai in Massachusetts. 
By Charles Almy, Jr., and Horace W. Ful- 
ler. [Boston : Geo. B. Reed.] 

The fact that the laws on the everyday 
subject of the rights of married women are 
scattered through the General Statutes and 
several supplements, makes a compendium 
like this of great use to the profession. 
Within one hundred pages this volume em- 
braces the substance of nearly fifty statutes, 
enacted in the last eighteen years, and 
the results of two hundred decisions of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, on the sub- 
jects of Marriage, Contracted Powers of 
Married Women, Divorce, etc We have 
noted but two or three errors. The editors, 
citing the General Statutes, say that a mar- 
riage may be solemnized by a justice of the 
peace in his own county if either of the 
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parties resides within the county; but the 
implied prohibition of the General Statutes 
has been narrowed by the Acts of 1867, 
chapter 58, of which mention is not made, 
allowing justices to marry persons from 
another State. It is not true as a general 
proposition that when a husband is sued for 
goods furnished his wife " it is the province 
of the court to determine whether the arti- 
cles sued for are within the class of neces- 
saries." Of some things the court will say 
that they are not necessaries, but the ques- 
tion is, in general, for the jury. Raynes v. 
Bennett^ 114 Mass., 424. The book is well 
printed and bound, and has a good index. 

Familiar Wild Flowers, Figured and Described 
by F. Edward Hulme, F. L. S., F. S. A. 
First Series. [Cassell, Patter & Galpin.] 

This is a neat specimen in the gift-book 
order of a kind of publication which 
abounds, in England. Forty-four common 
wild flowers are illustrated in the order of 
time of blossoming, each popularly de- 
scribed and discussed in four pages of letter- 
press, the whole forming an attractive duo- 
decimo volume. An illustrated capital-letter 
vignette, pertinent to the subject, heads each 
chapter, and a tail-piece* adorns the latter 
end. Although it is not mentioned, we take 
the plates to be chromo-lithography, . and 
very good work it is. The letterpress, as 
far as we see, is sensible, inviting, and free 
from the affectations and sentimentalities 
usual to this class of books when they aim 
at popularity. Dandelions, Buttercup, and 
Ox-eye Daisy we have, in this country, the 
latter binder the name of Whiteweed. Toad 
Flax and Burdocks are only too common ; 
Foxglove and DafEodils are familiar in our 
country gardens ; but more than half our 
readers probably do not know a Cuckoo- 
pint, or a Lady's Smock, or a Bugle, or a 
Corn Poppy, when they see it ; perhaps not 
even a Daisy in its natural state, nor the 
pale Primrose — 

" First-born child of Ver 
Merry spring-time's harbinger," 

which adorns no river's brim on our side the 
Atlantic. Fair representatives of these and 
other English flowers are given in this vol- 
ume, which thus has its use in this country 
also. 

The Story of Liberty, By Charles Carleton Cof- 
fin. [Harper & Brothers.] 

Justly to describe this volume is difficult 
Judging from several chapters, and from the 
introduction addressed '^To the Boys and 
Girls of America," it is designed for chil- 
dren ; and yet some parts would not merely 
fail of interesting a child, but are above the 
grasp of a child's mind. It is, in the author's 
words, "an outiine of the march of the 
human race from Slavery to Freedom." The 
outline takes its direction from the lives of 
those by whom the cause of liberty has 
been chiefly advanced in England, Scotiand, 



France, Italy, Germany, Holland, Spain, and 
Bohemia. Yet noteworthy omissions occur. 
Though John Smith and King. James are 
included, Oliver Cromwell and William III 
are, as far as we can discover, omitted. The 
treatment is cursory; the picturesque ele- 
ments of a period or in a character are 
strongly emphasized ; and personal incidents 
and anecdotes are detailed to great length. 
Though many of the anecdotes are. fresh 
and exceedttagly entertaining, a few are too 
vulgar or bloody for children's ears, as that 
related on page 18, in which the cook of 
Richard Cceur tU Lion^ during his Crusade, 
in the lack of pork, killed a Saracen instead 
for the king's dinner. Throughout the vol* 
ume a straining for effect is evident which, 
in certain cases, degenerates into bombast 
Though the large majority of the two hun dred 
and fifty illustrations are excellent in subject 
and execution, a few of them are too horrible 
for any such book, as that of " The Beheading 
Block," p. 265, of " Burning the Monks," p. 
296, " Bur34ng the Heretics Alive," p. 308, 
and of "Just Before Daybreak, Sunday 
Morning — St Bartholomew," p. 324. 

The History of the Enffish Bible, By the Rev. 
W. F. Moultoi),M. A., D- D. [Cassell, Pat- 
ter & Galpin.] 

For the general reader the present volume 
is better than any other history of the Eng- 
lish Bible with which we are acquainted. It 
is well gotten up mechanically, and is illus- 
trated with fac-similes which greatiy aid the 
reader in understanding the subject. The 
narrative is flowing, and the author has 
availed himself of the latest investigations. 
He avoids some misconception and preju- 
dices that had become venerable with age and 
trite through repetition. He does not, for ex- 
ample, call Csedmon a " cow-herd," nor does 
he make any effort to deprive Wiclif of his 
well-earned honors. It is true that in his 
treatment of Wiclif he does not entirely please 
us, nor is he willing to award the old hero 
the encomiums of our distinguished countf}'- 
man, the Hon. George P. Marsh, though he 
is liberal enough to quote them. Compared 
with former books on th^ subject this one is 
more complete than Blunt's, more trustwor- 
thy than Walden's, more popular and enter- 
taining than Westcott's, and more just, 
concise, and unbiased than Eadie's. Dr. 
Moulton is one of the nineteen scholars 
invited to join the company now engaged 
in revising the New Testament text of the 
Authorized Version, among whom he repre- 
sents, we presume, the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists. 

The Ceramic Art, By Jennie J. Young. [Har- 
per & Brothers.] 

Nothing could better illustrate the rapid 
interest developed in this country for ceram- 
ic art than the fact that within one year 
one of our leading publishing houses should 
issue four works upon it Of these, the one 



under consideration, entitied The Ceramic 
Art^ by Miss J. J. Young, claims our re- 
spectful attention for the large and im- 
portant store o{ information it presents in 
a popular form, and the wealth of illustra- 
tions which are skillfully interwoven with the 
text and aid in instructing the reader. The 
opening pages of the work are not adapted, 
however, to give a favorable opinion of the 
author's literary style. The sentences are 
sometimes obscure and involved, and when' 
she undertakes to discuss the laws which 
underlie the growth of art, she sometimes 
repeats or contradicts herself, and also gives 
the impression that her ideas are borrowed 
from others, rather than suggested to her by 
independent observation and thought The 
quotations from Ruskin are well enough, 
but at the same time to employ them implies 
a consciousness of poverty of thought on 
the author's part. Whoever undertakes to 
write about art should be able to generalize 
correctiy, to write clearly, and to arrive at 
independent conclusions. In the details of 
her subject, the author is evidentiy more at 
home. Much valuable information is con- 
veyed in a popular form, and the facts are 
generally correctly stated. The chapters 
on technology, wares, and glazes, and man- 
ufacture and decoration, are very full, and 
cannot but be of great value to those who 
wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
processes which gradually result in the mag- 
nificent wares of Satsuma or Sevres, of 
Wedgwood or Limoges. The illustrations 
are generally well engraved, although un- 
equal in execution, and some of them are 
slightly worn. The engravings of Arita Por- 
celain, page 182, of the Luna Vase, page 
298, of the Swedish Faience Stone, page 
345, and of the Minton Plaque, page 369, 
are artistically executed. Miss Young may 
be congratulated for having added a really 
valuable contribution to the literature of a 
branch of art which is engrossing a large 
share of the public attention in our day. 

England from a Back- Window, By J. M. Bailey. 
[Lee & Shepard.] 

The multitudes of people who have 
laughed over the humorous paragraphs of 
the " Danbury News Man " will find plenty 
of amusement after the same sort in this, 
his narrative of a recent tour through Eng- 
land, Scodand, and Ireland. The book is 
indeed more than amusing. It is not with- 
out dose observation, graphic sketching, and 
sagacious remark ; and its humor, if sometimes 
labored and ineffective, is seldom coarse, 
and not oftener siUy than is to be expected 
of a writer who has a living to make by his 
wit We think the book will be most en- 
joyed by people who have themselves trav- 
eled over the ground, or have read books of 
travel which cover it At the same time the 
really solid information which it, dispenses 
about British scenes and ways makes it use 
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ful, and for the many readers who like to 
laugh while they learn, it is to be heartily 
commended. 

The Literary World has never before had at 
its right hand a trio of such serviceable helps 
toward acquaintance with publications of the day 
as the Reference Catalogue of Current Literature 
[London: Joseph Whitaker], The Publishers^ 
Trade List Annual [New York: Publishers' 
Weekly Office], and Part I, Vol. I, of The Amer- 
ican CatcUogue [New York : F. Leypoldt]. Mr. 
Leypoldt, indeed, may be said to be the author 
of the second named, as he is the American 
agent for the first. ' In plan and character the 
first two are alike, each being a simple combina- 
tion at the binders' hands of the trade catalogues 
and lists of publishers, in the first case of 
England, and in the second case of the United 
"States. The English volume is an immensely 
thick one, and its value is greatly increased by 
an index, or finding-list, of the works enumerated 
in the contents, comprising about 30,000 titles. 
There is also a list of some 500 pen-names. 
Within this fat octavo one can readily find title, 
author, publisher, price, etc, in all this enormous 
mass of modem books. The design of The 
American Catalogue is somewhat similar, but its 
luxurious typography, no less than its scholarly 
workmanship, takes it out of companionship 
of the other two into a distinguished rank of its 
own. They are plebeians of the trade, in working 
dress; this is an aristocrat of the professional 
class, in silk attire. The American Catalogue 
is to give in its two volumes a list of all Ameri-. 
can books, including reprints of English works 
and imported editions, in print and for sale on 
the 1st of July, 1876. A first volume will give 
authors' names and titles in alphabetical order ; 
a second volume will classify the same matter 
by subjects. It is Part I of Vol. I which is now 
ready, comprising authors and titles from A to 
Edwards. About 70,000 entries are required for 
the first volume, representing 900 publishers, and 
filling 900 pages. Yearly or five-yearly supple- 
ments are contemplated. We desire our readers 
distinctly to understatid that this is one of the 
most laborious pieces of cataloguing, and most 
beautiful specimens, of catalogue typography, 
ever seen in this country. The pages are ten 
inches by thirteen, and the side and bottom 
margins three inches wide. It is an honor to its 
projector, compiler and printer, and its useful- 
ness in every library, not to mention other 
quarters, is at once apparent , 



The International has always been more popu- 
lar in in its character than the two other Ameri- 
can reviews, and to judge by the present number 
it intends, in the future, to be still more so, as 
this contains a long story by Wilkie Collins. 
Mr. G. W. Julian once more discourses about 
the "crouching tenantry" which is so rapidly 
increasing in this unhappy country; Mr. Spof- 
ford about the Government library; Mr. Hor- 
ace White on resumption; and Prof. P. G. 
Tait as to whether " Humanity requires a New 
Pevelation?" Mr. J. W. Green contributes a 
poem, and Prof. Huber of Bavaria gives his view 
(that of a leading Old-Catholic) on German So- 
cialism, and on German society generally, which 
he thinks in a very bad condition. 



We have received from the Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston, its contribution of 
"helps" to accompany the International Sunday- 
school lessons for 1879. These comprise (i) a 
volume of Notes on the lesson text, the Old Tes- 
tament portion by Rev. J. E. Todd of New 
Haven, Conn., and the New Testament portion 
by Prof. M. B. Riddle of the Theological Sem- 
inary at Hartford; and (2) a pair of Question 
BookSf one by the same joint authors, the other 
by Mrs. Wm. Barrows. These " helps " have an 
established position as among the best of their 
class. From the same publishing house we have 
The Light: Is it Waning? which is the Fletcher 
Prize Essay for 1879, but the authorship of which 
is not stated ; Studies of the Old Testttmeftt, a 
collection of brief and excellent religious essays 
by Prof. Austin Phelps of Andover Theological 
Seminary ; Brother Ben and The Bird Summer^ 
two stories in one volume, by Mary Esther Mil- 
ler — the second of which has a substantial basis 
of ornithological information; and Stick to the 
Raftf a story of German youth-life, by Mrs. 
George Gladstone. All o£ these books are 
printed and bound in a style superior. to that of 
many Sunday-school publications. 



Mr. George Stewart, Jr.'s, Canada under the 
Administration of the Earl of Dufferin [Rose- 
Belford Publishing Co.], would more properly be 
entitled "The Earl of Dufferin in Canada." It 
is an admirer's admiring account of all the say- 
ings and doings of Canada's retiring Governor- 
General, from his departure out of Belfast in 
1872 to bis departure out of Quebec in October 
last. By means of liberal padding and well- 
leaded type it is extended through nearly 700 
octavo pages. Its historical texture is overloaded 
with a mass of utterly trivial details. It will 
sound harsh to call the -work a piece of political 
Jenkiusism, but it is very much like it. 



We have received from the publishers, Scrib- 
ner & Co. of New York, bound volume^ of their 
Monthly and of St. Nicholas for 1 877-7 S. There 
are two of the former and one of the latter. We 
know no covers of equal dimensions which con- 
centrate within themselves such choice products 
of the designer's and engraver's art, or, on the 
whole, a finer quality of literary work. St, Nich- 
olas, at least, ought to be a regular visitor in 
every home where there are children to be pro- 
tected from corrupt and corrupting literature, 
and educated into correct judgment and taste. 
Its five volumes are now offered, we observe, in 
a black walnut case, making a library by them- 
selves. We notice, too, an odd lining to the 
cover of the present volume which is very 
" taking." 

DIED. 

Von Oebler. At Gratz in Styria, early in September, 
Carl Von Gebler, a; years; a lieutenant o! Austrian Dra- 
enons, but an historian of great promise, whose Gediteo Gal- 
ilei and the Roman Curia had attracted great attention all 
over Europe, and who had been engaged for more than a 
year in studies for an exhaustive study of Joan of Arc. 

Weatergaard. At Copenhagen, about September 15, 
Professor Wentergaard, 63 years; a very eminent authority 
in the Sanscrit and Persian language and the cuneiform 
inscriptions, a personal friend of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and a member of manv scientific and learned bodies. His 
principal work, The Zndavesta^ is a standard for all stu- 
dents of Indian literature. 

Linwood. At Handsworth, near Birmingham, England, 
about Sept. 15, Kev. William Linwood, 61 years; student 
of Christ Chuich, Oxford, where within one year he won 



all the three University scholarships open to competition ; 
author of the Latin MsckyUum (1843)1 Essay on Latin 
Prose Com/^sitiont'^nd.ol various classical text-books and 
treatises; and considered the greatest Greek scholar at 
Oxford between Porson and Carrington. 

Peterman. AtGotha, Sax-Coburg-Gotha, Sept. 36 or 
27, by suicide, August Heinrich Peterman, 56 years; the 
eminent geographer, and Profeaior of Geography in the 
University of Gotha since 1854. 

Adams. At Boston, October 6, Rev. Nehemiah Adams, 
D. D., 7a years; for forty-four years the pastor of the Union 
Congregational Church, and author of a number of well- 
known religious works, among them A SouiA^Side View of 
Slavery^ Bertha and Her Baptism^ and Agnes and Her 
LUtle Key. 

Holmes. At Wellington Villa, Manmunead, England, 
Oaober 11, Rev. Peter Holmes, D. D., about co vears; 
author of numerous articles and books on Biblicai subjects. 
He leaves a very valuable library. 

Laing. AtPortobello, Scotland, October iS, David 
l^ingf 85 jrears; whom the Academy calls Scotland's 
" most distinguished literanr student^ as well as one of the 
last links which connected the Edinbuigh of to-dav with 
the brilliant Edinburgh society of Scott and Je£frev." Only 
eleven yeire the junior of Scott, he survived him by nearly 
two generations.. He had great bibliographical knowledge ; 
was Secretary of the Bannatyne Club, twenty of whoee 
mo»t valuable publications he edited ; was for nf^ ye&n a 
prominent member of the Scottish Society of Antiquarians, 
to every volume of whose transactions he contributed ; for 
forty years was Librarian of the Signet^ Society, whose 
library he was the means of greatly enriching and carefully 
cataloguing : and 'was privately the editor of many pieces 
of old Scottish literature. The number of works in all 
given by him to the press is estimated at 250. His indefati- 
gable industry was accompanied by a most amiable dispo- 
ution. 

Blakey. At Shepherd's Bush, England, October 36, 
Dr. Robert ^Blakey, 83 years; author of a number of 
important works in philosophy and history, and of a num- 
ber on angling, published in part under tne pseudonym of 
"Palmer Hackle." 

Realf. At San Francisco, October a8, by suicide, Col. 
Richard Realf, 44 years; a native of Sussex, England, 
author of a volume of poems at the age of 16, friend and 
companion of John Brown, once an editor of the Pittsburg 
Cotnmercialt and a contributor to Harper* s Magazine and 
Ht^ Atlantic Monthly.' 

Couaena. A\ Thomaston, Ga., November 3, Judge 
Samuel W. Cousens, 42 years ; a native of Massachusetts, 
and author of Nobody's Husbatul and several other works. 

Broderip. At Clevedon, England, November 3, Mrs. 
Frances Kreeling Broderip, 48 years ; relict of the Kev. J. S. 
Broderip, rector of Comington, and thfc only surviving daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hood. She was the editor, in connection 
with her brother, oi Memorials 0/ Thomas Hood [a vols. 
1S60] ; Early Poems and Shetches of Thamtu Hood [ 1 869] ; 
and IVorhs of T. Hood; and was the author of many liiiie 
* volumes of simple tales. 

Clark. In England, November 6, William George 
Clark, ^7 years; a distinguished scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambndge, at one time a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land: author of a number of volumes on a variety of sub- 
jects; and best known as joint editor with Mr. Aldis Wright 
of the " Cambridge Shaicespeare," the " Globe Shake- 
speare," and the "Clarendon Press Series" of single 
Shakespeare plays. 

Howell. . At Tarrytown, N. V., November 7, Robert 
Howell, the artist of Audubon's Birds. 

King. In London, November 23, Henry Samuel King, 
61 ^ears; formerly a ^rtner in the publishing house of 
Smith, Elder & Co. ; since 1871 a productive publisher in 
his own name ; and the editor of the succesave volumes of 
F. W. Robertson's sermons. 

Qodey. In Philadelphia, November aq, Louis A. Godey, 
75 years ; founder of Gode/s Lady Book. 

Lewes. At England [announced December 3], George 
Henry Lewes, 61 jrears; the husband of Geoi|(e Eliot; 
and by turns jourtia.ist, historian, biographer, cntic, poet, 
novelist, and author in philosophy and xcience. His chief 
works are Biographical History of Philosophy ^ Life of 
Goethe i and Problems of Life and Mind. 

Melville. In England [announced Dec. 5), Maj. G. J. 
Whyte Melville, 51 years; author of many works of fic- 
tion. 

HEW PUBLIOATIOHS. 

HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 

Thb Homb Book op Pobtry. IUus. Estes & Lauriat. 

#6.00. 

Iris : the Romance^ of an Opal Ring. M. B. M. Tol- 
land. Illus. J. B. Lippincott & Co. #3.00. 

Gbncvibvb ok Brabant. Mrs. Cliarles Willing.. J. R. 
Lippincott & Co. $2.50. 

Fkbnch Picturbs with PsNaL AND Pbn. Leo De 
Colange, LL.D. Illus. Es^es& Lauriat. (6.co. 

Jbsus, LovBRor Mv Souu Charles Wesley. IUus. D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

POETRY. 

Minor Pobms. Percy Bysshe Shelley. Little, Brown 
& Co. $\ 75. 

PoKMs of Ho(;<ai and Homb. John James Piatt. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

Daisibs. Wm. Brunton. Lee & She] ard. $150. 

Mbg; and O.lter Pucms. Zadel Baruck Gustafson. Lee 
& Shepard. #i>So< 
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. FICTION. 

StokikS piioh ViaciL. Rev. A. J. Church. Harper & 
iBrothers. Paper. asc 

A Dabk Imubritancb. Mary Cedl Hay. Harper & 
Brothers. Paper. iSC. 

MaclbodofDakb. Wm. Bbck. Harper & Brothers. 
Sheets. loc. 

Th« M nrurroB Bouen. Ed. by M. E. Braddon. Do. 
Do. Do. 15c. 

Rakb Pals Mahgarbt. Do. Do. Da loc 

LoTB*s Ckossss. F. E. M. Notley. Do. Do. Do. 15c 

. Cabmbn. From the French of Prosper M^rim^ T. 
B. Peterson ft Brothers. Paper. yjc 

Madblbinb. Tr. from the French of Jules Sandeau by 
Francis Chariot. Jansen, McCluis A Co. ^i*50. 

REUGIOUS. 

Tmb Thbobv op Dbvblopmbnt. a Critictsm of Dr. 
Newman*s Essay. J. B. Mozley, D. D. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. !■•$<>• 

Discussions in Chvbch Poutv. Charles Hodge, D. D. 
Charles Scribher's Sons. fj.so. 

The Flbtchbk Prub Essay. iStqw The Light: Is it 
Waning? Why? What Shall We Do? Cong. Pub. Society. 

$1.00. 

NoTBS ON THB Intbrnational Sabbath School Lbs- 
SONS FOR 1870. John E. Todd and Matthew B. Riddle. 
Conj;. Pub. Society.' f i-aS. 

Thb National Qubstion Book and Hand-Book on 
THB S. S. Lbssons kor 1879. J. E. Todd and M. B. Rid- 
dle. Cong. Pub. Society. 15c. 

Littlb PiijGrim Qubstion Book on thb Internation- 
al Lessons por 1879. Mrs. William Barrows. Cong. 
Pub. Society. 15c 

Studies op the Old Testambict. Austin Phelps, D. 

D. Cong. Pub. Society. ^ $i*35. 

Lance's Commentary. Issuah. Carl Wilhelm Edward 
Nsigelsbach. Tr. with Additions by Revs. Samuel T. Low- 
rie, D. D., and Dunlop Moore, D. D. Charles Sciibner's 
Sons. $5-oo. 

CHILDREN'S BQORS. 

Aunt Sophy's Boys and Girls. Mrs. D. P. Saaford. 

#a.oo. 

The Playmate. Ed. by Uncle Heibert. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Sl Co. yi^'S* 

My PiCTtJM Story Book. Ed. by Unde Harry. J. 
B. Lippincott&Co. $i<'25- 

A Visit From St. Nicholas. Illus. Estes & Lauriat. 

50c 

Stick to the Rapt. Mrs. Geo. Gladstone. Cong. 
Pub. Society. 75c 

Brother Ben and the Bird Summer. Mary Esther 
Miller. Cong. Pub. Society. f i.oo. 

Angelo, the Circus Boy. Frank SewaU. J. B. Lippin- 
cottftCa $t.y>. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Golden State and Its Resources. John J. Powell. 
Bacon & Co., San Francisco. 

SoaAusM. Roswell D. Hitchcock. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 75c 

Origin, Progress, and Destiny op the English Lan- 
guage AND Literature. John A. Weisse, M. D. J W. 
Bouton. $S-ot^ 

An Elementary Geology. E. B. Andrews, LL. D. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. |i.oo. 

A Short History op France for Young People. Mrs. 

E. S. Kirkland. Jansen, McClurg & Co. ^1.50. 
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THE LITEBABT WOBLD. 

It is the only literary journal In the United States 
that la not run aa an adjunct to some publishing 
house, and Is aa richly worthy of patronage aa its 
avowed exam plat, the London Academy. — Examine 
tr amd Ckretueu, [New York.] 



The readers of the LiUrary World will bear witness 
that its columns have seldom been allowed under its present 
management to echo the commendations which have been 
spoken of it publicly and privately in growing volumes. At 
this juncture in its history, however, we deem it proper to 
put.on record upon its own pages, as a proper part of its 
history, a few specimen judgments from various parts of 
the country. Gratefully acknowledging these and the many 
stimlar recognitions of our purpose which have reaiched us, 
we renew the assurance that no pains shall be spared to 
make the journal true to its traditions and equal to its op- 
portunity. 

From the Boston Transcript. 

We are glad to note the prosperity of that 
excellent Boston periodical, the Literary Worlds 
which at the beginning of the coming year will 
take a new departure, changing from a monthly 
to a fortniffhtly. Under the admirable editorship 
of Rev. Edward Abbott, aided by the buriiness 
push and energy of his partner, Mr. E. H. Hames, 
the Literary \Vorld\xd& become not only a luxury, 
but a necessity to people of literary taste. Its 
editorials are bright and timel^i and its reviews 
exceptionally well written, while the news con- 
densed in each number is the latest and freshest 
that can be gleaned from literary sources. The 
subscription price will be raised from |i< JO to 
|2, but on the other hand the price of smgle 
numbers will be reduced from fifteen to ten cents, 
and the subscriber will receive twenty-four 
[twenty-jiir] numbers instead of twelve. . 

From the New York Evening Post, 

The Literary World is to become a fortnightly 
periodical instead of a monthly journal, -begin- 
ning with the new year. Of this there is reason 
to M glad. The Literary World has done good 
service in the advancement of American litera- 
ture, by means of its policy of just, discriminat- 
ing ana appreciative criticism— criticism founded 
upon the sound principle that it is the function 
of the critic to encourage all that is promising 
rather than to find fault captiously. It seeks to 
inform its readers with respect to books, and its 
editors and contributors write of books from a 
human, rather than a su|>erhumanly superior, 
point of view. Its one lack has been that of 
space in which to do all that it has sought to do, 
and this difiiculty will be overcome m a great 
measure by the publication of twenty-six num- 
bers each year instead of twelve. The prosperity 
which the' change indicates is a gratifying evi- 
dence of the growth of literary taste in this 
country. 

From a Correspondent in New York. 

When the Literary World changed hands upon 
the forced retirement of Mr. Crocker, 1 confess 
my faith weakened, and I intended to stop the 
paper. Although we miss the keen, and often 
merciless pen o? the late editor, nevertheless the 
Literary World is to-day the best paper of its 
class in the country. The improvement during 
the past- year has oeen most remarkable. The 
new department devoted to brief biographies of 
living authors promises to be exceedingly valua 
ble. It is with genuine pleasure that I renew my 
subscription, and if you will .only double the 
number of issues, I will cheerfully double my 
subscription. F. H., jr. 

From a Correspondent in Maine. 

I feel like telling you how delighted I am at 
the thought of receiving the Literary World 
once in two weeks instead of once a month as 
heretofore. I am glad the plan seems possible 
to you, because it seems to indicate a financial or 
business prosperity to the journal which must be 
gratifying to you, and this m turn is an evidence 
of appreciation on the part of your readers and 
patrons. I have read it every month for years 



with ffreat acceptance and satisfaction, and now 
that It is to come oftener I shall enjoy it more 
than ever. In its general make up, its honest 
criticisms, the tone of its editorials, and the 
general literary atmosphere which it has and 
carries with it, the Literary World is a great 
satisfaction to the student and reader who 
wishes to keep informed, and who unfortunately 
lives at a distance from the great literary centers. 
Its news, notes, personal gossip about biooks and 
writers, queries upon literary matters, and simi- 
lar departments, are always a treat to the book- 
iover, and we shall now hope these will be more 
full, fresh, and readable, as greater opportunity is 
given for their presentation. Mr. Winsor^s arti- 
cles are very valuable, so indeed are all the 
articles. s. L. B. 

Ai^uita. 

From a Correspondent in Virgima., 

Having just laid aside the last numbers of The 
(London) Academy, after enjoying its terse and 
scholarly criticisms, I am all tne more ready to 
be delighted that we are to have a fortnightly 
issue of that which is The Academy to us — your 
most admirable Literary World. From its in- 
cipiency, in the hands of our poor friend, gone 
hence, Mr. Crocker, I have taken an unabated 
interest in its prog^ress and development, and 
can rejoice with the publisher and editor that its 
basis IS so securely fixed that its issue can be 
safely doubled as to time. I do trust the editor 
will be able to keep it just what it is — a critical 
literary Journal — not a repository for poems and 
essays which belong properly to the magazines. 
Its cosmopolitan character, so clearly proven by 
the late publisb|d list of contributors, will aid 
its popularity. M. j. P. 

Lexington. 

From a Correspondeftt in Georgia. 

I noticed in the November number of the 
Literary World the annqunctement of your inten- 
tion to publish it every two weeks. I was -de- 
lighted to see it. Often I have wished that just 
that change was made. It is a long time to have 
to wait for a month to intervene between the 
numbers. I take quite a number of newspapers, 
law journals, law papers, and periodicals, and 
miscellaneous reviews, but none of them fill the 
place that the Literary World does. Indeed, no 
periodical that I have seen in all the range of 
American Literature is in the line mapped out 
by your ably edited World and its fair and 
searching criticisms. I Cannot dispense with the 
World as long as it is kept up to its present high 
standard. In the selection of books for my 
library, other than law books, I have learned to 
look first and almost exclusively to the books 
mentioned and reviewed in your periodical, and 
make selections therefrom. w. g. j. 

Lexington. 

From a Correspondent in Illinois. 

I have carefully read the October and Novem- 
ber numbers sent me for examination* and think 
them admirable. I had concluded before receiv- 
ing them to go to the Western News Co. and buy 
them, because I had the idea that the paper was 
what I wanted. If the paper is as {[ood in the 
future as these numbers indicate, it will . be very 
good, and almost indispensable. E. F. w. 

Chicago. 

From a Correspondent in Ohio. 

In the bewilderment Which a multiplicity of 
newly-published books now-a-days invariably 
leads a man who attempts to keep up with the 
times, magazine and newspaper reviews, crude as 
they often are, offer a great relief. In the same 
sense, your periodical, oeing wholly devoted to 
literature, is a still greater relief. Your readers 
will all be glad of your'^roposed change from a 
monthly to a fortnightly; and I feel sure that the 
moderate tone of your criticisms, and the prima 
facie ability of your critics, find approval among 
the most enlightened circles in the country. 

Springboro. A. W. W. 
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